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OFFICERS,  1918 


President. 

Brigadier-General  George  Sterling  Ryerson. 


Vice-Presidents. 

A.  T.  Bowlby. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin, 

Allen  W.  Johnson. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Mrs.  Allen. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Gillespie. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Miss  J.  J.  MacCallum. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  W.  B.  Raymond,  K.C. 

Honorary  Genealogist : E.  M.  Chadwick,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 
Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 


Investigating  Committee. 

General  Ryerson,  E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Macqueen,  A.  T.  Bowlby. 
Ladies’  Committee , 


Executive  Committee. 


C.  E.  Macdonald. 
Lt.-Col.  G.  A.  Shaw. 
W.  W.  Ellis. 

W.  A.  McLean. 

Mrs.  Stearns  Hicks. 


Mrs.  Dignam. 

Mrs.  Pettit. 

Dr.  Adams. 

Col.  Charles  Jones. 
Sergt.-Major  Cox. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne. 
Mrs.  Brereton. 


Miss  Laura  Clarke. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Hirschfelder. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hicks. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettit 
Mrs.  Allen  Johnson. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson, 
Miss  Kate  Beemer. 
Mrs.  Alex.  Henry 
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OFFICERS,  1919 

President. 

Wilson  Saunders  Morden,  K.C 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sheard. 

Major  H.  M.  Mowat. 

W.  B.  Raymond,  K.C. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Allen  W.  Johnson. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Miss  J.  J.  MacCallum. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron. 
Honorary  Genealogist:  E.  M.  Chadwick,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 
Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 


Investigating  Committee. 

General  Ryerson,  E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Macqueen,  A.  T.  Bowlby. 


Executive  Committee. 


Mrs.  Stearns  Hicks. 
Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
Miss  Catharine  Merritt. 
C.  E.  Macdonald. 
Arthur  Van  Koughnet. 


John  R.  Roaf,  K.C. 

W.  W.  Ellis. 

W.  A.  McLean. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
Sir  Allen  Aylesworth. 


Ladies'  Committee. 


Miss  Kate  Beemer. 
Mrs.  Alex.  Henry. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne. 
Mrs.  Brereton. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson. 


Miiss  Laura  Clarke. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Hirschfelder. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hicks. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettit. 


Mrs.  Allen  W.  Johnson. 
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OFFICERS,  1920 


President. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
Allen  W.  Johnson. 

W.  B.  Raymond,  K.C. 
Sergt-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
E.  A.  Maclaurin. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasuror:  Miss  J.  J.  MacCallum. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron. 
Honorary  Genealogist:  E.  M.  Chadwick,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 


Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 
Executive  Committee. 


Investigating  Committee. 

General  Ryerson,  E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Ladies ’ Committee. 


Mrs.  M.  W.  Brown. 

Miss  Kate  Beemer. 

Mrs  Cameron. 

Sur.-Genl.  G.  Sterling  Ryerson. 
W.  A.  McLean. 


W.  H.  P.  Jarvis. 

Arthur  Van  Koughnet. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Major  H.  M.  Mowat. 

W.  B.  Bamford. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne. 
Mrs.  Brereton. 


Miss  Laura  Clarke. 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Hirschfelder. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hicks. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Pettit. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson. 


Miss  Kate  Beemer. 
Mrs.  Alex.  Henry. 


Mrs.  Allen  W.  Johnson. 
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OFFICERS,  1921 

President. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 

Allen  W.  Johnson. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
W.  B.  Raymond,  K.C. 
Mrs.  Cadieux. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Miss  Lucy  McLean  Howard. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 

Honorary  Genealogist : E.  M.  Chadwick,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 


Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 
Executive  Committee. 


Investigating  Committee. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellis,  Mrs.  Peter  Gillespie. 

Ladies’  Committee. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Harvey. 

Miss  Kate  Beemer. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Major' M.  Stanley  Boehm. 
Lewis  Clemens. 


W.  W.  Ellis. 
C.  N.  Bastedo. 
F.  M.  Baker. 


Mrs.  Cameron. 

Captain  G.  H.  C.  Brooke. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley. 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Ross. 

Mrs.  Christie. 

Mrs.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Rogers. 


Mrs.  E.  T.  Reburn. 
Mrs.  Neil  McLean 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Tupper. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson. 
Miss  Pettit. 


Mrs.  Canavan. 


OFFICERS,  1922 

President. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 


Vice-Presidents. 

Miss  Catharine  Merritt. 
Allen  W.  Johnson. 

Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
C.  N.  Bastedo. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary  : Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Egerton  H.  H.  Lester. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 
Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 


Executive  Committee. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 

Mrs.  Cadieux. 

Miss  Scott. 

Mrs.  Cameron. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley. 


Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
Lewis  Clemens. 

F.  M.  Baker. 

A.  G.  S.  Robertson. 

W.  H.  B.  Aikins. 


Investigating  Committee. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellis. 


Ladies’  Committee. 


Mrs.  Christie. 

Mrs.  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Reburn. 

Mrs.  Harvey. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson. 


Mrs.  Canavan. 

Mrs.  Pettit. 

Miss  Beemer. 

Mrs.  Howard  Shaw. 

Miss  Beatrice  McLean  Howard. 
Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
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OFFICERS,  1923 


President. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot. 

Allen  W.  Johnson. 

Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
C.  N.  Bastedo. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary : Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasurer : Egerton  H.  H.  Lester. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 


Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 
Executive  Committee. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley.  Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
Investigating  Committee. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellis. 
Ladies'  Committee. 


Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 
Mrs.  Cadieux. 

Miss  Scott. 

Mrs.  Brereton. 


Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
F.  M.  Baker. 

W.  H.  B.  Aikins. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin. 


Mrs.  Christie. 


Mrs.  Canavan. 

Mrs.  Pettit. 

Miss  Beemer 
Mrs.  Howard  Shaw. 

Miss  Beatrice  McLean  Howard. 
Mrs.  Egerton. 


Mrs.  Montgomery. 


Mrs.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  Reburn. 
Mrs.  Harvey. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson. 
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OFFICERS,  1924 

President . 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot. 

Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
C.  N.  Bastedo. 

Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Egerton  H.  H.  Lester. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 
Standard  Bearer:  Miss  Laura  Clarke. 


Executive  Committee. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster.  F.  M.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Cadieux.  W.  H.  B.  Aikins. 

Miss  Scott.  E.  A.  Maclaurin. 

Mrs.  Cameron.  Mrs.  Egerton. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley.  Mrs.  Christie. 

Investigating  Committee. 

E.  A.  Maclaurin,  Lt.-Col.  Charles  Jones,  W.  W.  Ellis 


Ladies’  Committee. 

Mrs.  Christie.  Mrs.  Canavan. 

Mrs.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Pettit. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Miss  Beemer 

Mrs.  Reburn.  Mrs.  Howard  Shaw. 

Mrs.  Harvey.  Miss  Beatrice  McLean  Howard. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson  Mrs.  Egerton. 
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OFFICERS,  1925 


President. 

Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot. 
Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
E.  A.  Maclaurin. 

C.  N.  Bastedo. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  H.  W.  D.  Foster. 
Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Honorary  Treasurer : Egerton  H.  H.  Lester. 
Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 
Honorary  Genealogist:  Wilson  S.  Morden,  K.C. 
Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 


Standard  Bearer:  Mrs.  V.  C.  Canavan. 


Investigating  Committee. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm,  E.  A.  Maclaurin. 
Ladies’  Committee. 


Executive  Committee. 


Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 
Mrs.  Cadieux. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 

Miss  Catharine  Merritt. 
Dr.  Noxon. 


Dr.  F.  D.  Price. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Spicer. 

Sur.-Genl.  G.  Sterling  Ryerson. 
F.  M.  Baker. 

A.  McP.  Kennedy. 


Mrs.  Ella  Montgomery. 


Mrs.  Neil  McLean 


Mrs.  D.  M.  Christie. 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Rogers. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Reburn. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Tupper. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Harvey. 
Mrs.  Howard  Shaw. 
Miss  Pettit. 


Miss  Beatrice  McLean  Howard. 
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OFFICERS,  1926 

President. 

Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 


Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot. 

Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen. 
F.  M.  Baker. 
Sergt.-Major  R.  H.  Cox. 
J.  A.  C.  Cameron,  K.C. 


Honorary  Recording  Secretary:  H.  W.  D.  Foster. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary:  Major  Vaughan  McLean  Howard. 
Honorary  Treasurer:  Egerton  H.  H.  Lester. 

Honorary  Legal  Adviser:  Wilson  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

Honorary  Genealogist:  Wilson  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

Honorary  Chaplain:  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab. 

Standard  Bearer:  Mrs.  V.  C.  Canavan. 


Executive  Committee. 


Rev.  H.  V.  Thompson. 
Richard  L.  Baker. 

Major  Mackenzie  Waters. 
Major  Cusler. 

Dr.  Sterling  L.  Spicer. 


W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 
Miss  Catharine  Merritt. 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  White. 


Investigating  Committee. 

W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm,  E.  A.  Maclaurin. 


Ladies’ 

Mrs  Ella  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Christie. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Tupper. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Thomson 
Mrs.  Neil  McLean 


Committee. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Seymour  Corley. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Harvey. 

Miss  Pettit. 

Miss  Beatrice  McLean  Howard. 
Miss  Wallbridge. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Reburn. 


(From  a Negative  taken  by  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Thornp: 
from  the  deck  of  the  Brockville  in  1912.) 


United  Empire  Loyalist  Literature 

By  Helen  Merriix  Egerton 
From  “The  Daily  Mail  and  Umpire”  August  21,  1926. 

While  few  personal  records  or  descriptive  accounts  in  manu- 
script have  come  down  to  us  from  Revolutionary  days  in  America, 
during  the  past  century  many  volumes  dealing  with  that  fascinating 
period  have  been  produced  from  official  documents  and  relations 
preserved  orally  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  my  own 
country,  probably  the  best  known  works  by  Canadians  are  “The 
Settlement  of  Upper  Canada”,  by  the  late  Dr.  William  CannifF,  and 
“The  Loyalists  of  America  and  Their  Times”,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Egerton  Ryerson.  The  latter  is  a comprehensive  history  not  only 
of  the  Revolution,  but  also  of  the  colonies  of  New  England,  the 
emigration  of  the  Loyalists  and  the  War  of  1812-1814,  while  the 
former  volume,  by  Dr.  CannifF,  after  dealing  briefly  with  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Rebellion,  gives  an  unusually  interesting  account  of 
succeeding  events,  the  emigration,  the  routes  by  which  the  Loyal- 
ists came  into  Canada,  the  settlements,  with  special  reference  to 
that  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  in  1784,  which  was  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Province,  and  considerable  intimate  biographical 
matter  which  includes  innumerable  family  names.  And  it  is  on 
account  of  these  names  particularly,  since  family  history  is  the 
basis  of  all  history,  that  the  importance  of  Dr.  CannifF’s  work 
herewith  is  emphasized.  And  for  the  same  reason,  to  those  wish- 
ing to  become  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
especially  in  the  event  of  their  having  come  of  this  ancestry,  the 
same  book  is  recommended,  wherein,  more  than  likely,  they  will 
discover  an  ancestor’s  name  which,  doubtless,  will  assure  their 
interest  in  the  subject  at  large.  It  is  advisable  also  that  they  bear 
in  mind,  when  making  researches  of  this  description,  that  variation 
in  spelling  is  of  little  account,  since  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  that  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  uniformity 
in  the  spelling  of  family  names. 
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Surnames  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department 
of  Ontario,  where  several  original  lists  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  have  been 
preserved.  In  1884  these  were  published  in  a book  of  remembrance, 
a centennial  volume  which  contains  accounts  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalist 
celebrations  in  that  year  at  Toronto,  Niagara  and  Adolphustown. 
Previous  to  1909  many  U.  E.  Loyalist  lists  were  collected  for  the 
Dominion  Archives  at  Ottawa,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell, 
F.R.S.C.  Several  lists,  also,  appear  in  the  Dominion  Archives 
report  for  1891  which,  on  account  of  its  dealing  with  the  founda- 
tion and  settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  is  considered  to  be  a very 
important  work. 

In  his  summary  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  lists,  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell 
refers  to  original  lists  which  he  failed  to  discover,  the  “Provision 
Lists”  and  “Stamped  Books.”  Having  been  unsuccessful  myself  on 
the  same  quest,  I conjectured  that  these  were  destroyed  at  Fort 
George,  Niagara,  in  1812  when  the  Government  and  Court  House 
and  other  buildings  were  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Queenston  Heights  by  hot-shot  from  the  enemy’s  battery 
or,  there  in  the  conflagration  of  the  following  year,  or,  at  York 
(Toronto)  during  the  same  war. 

In  1904,  lists  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  connection  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  losses  and  services  of  those  who  settled  at  several  points 
in  Canada,  were  published  by  the  Ontario  Government  after  a 
strong  deputation  from  the  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association 
of  Canada  had  impressed  upon  the  Premier  the  importance  of  such 
a procedure.  New  Brunswick  also  contributed  toward  the  publica- 
tion of  these  lists,  so  I was  informed  by  the  Late  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon W.  O.  Raymond,  of  St.  John,  who  presented  fifty  copies  of 
this  work  to  the  U.  E.  L.  Association  at  Toronto. 

Other  well-known  Canadians  responsible  for  important  addi- 
tions to  U.  E.  Loyalist  historical  works  include  W.  S.  Herrington, 

K. C.,  of  Napanee.,  the  late  Canniff  Haight,  J.  F.  Pringle,  E.  A.  Owen, 

L.  H.  Tasker  and  Archdeacon  Raymond,  the  last  named  having 
presented  voluminous  papers  on  the  subject  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  The  transactions  of  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists’  Association  also  contain  considerable  important  matter 
along  the  same  line. 

An  extremely  interesting  volume,  “The  Rise  of  the  Loyalists,” 
by  the  late  Viscount  de  Fronsac,  was  published  in  Kingston  in 
1906  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  B.  Pense,  who  was 
keenly  interested  in  Canadian  history  and  particularly  in  the  annals 
of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  One  may  conjecture  the  merits  of  this  book 
from  the  opinion  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  Lodge,  respecting  two 
other  works  by  the  same  author.  Of  these  Senator  Lodge  said : 
“Just  what  I needed  for  concise  understanding  of  Canadian  his- 
tory.” 

A notable  paragraph  in  “The  Rise  of  the  Loyalists”  reads : “They 
were  entitled  to  write  the  letters  ‘U.  E.’  (Unity  of  the  Empire)  after 
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their  names  as  an  inheritance  of  distinction  to  their  posterity  in 
the  family  name  of  the  original  Loyalists  and  as  a means  of  taking 
precedence  of  others  of  the  same  rank — an  U.  E.  Seigneur,  before 
a Seigneur;  a U.  E.  gentleman,  before  a gentleman.” 

Across  the  border,  books  and  other  media  of  U.  E.  Loyalist 
literature  are  legion.  For  many  years  American  writers  praised 
their  rebels  and  misrepresented  our  Loyalists.  Recently,  however, 
a few  historians,  including  A.  C.  Flick  and  C.  H.  Van  Tyne,  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  Johnston,  James  Sturrock,  Sydney  Fisher  and  Paul 
Lester  Ford,  made  an  effort  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  misleading 
impressions  which  from  their  point  of  view  of  fair  play  too  closely 
veiled  not  only  the  virtues  of  the  Loyalists,  but,  also,  the  fallibility 
of  their  own  countrymen.  For  a brief  period  several  histories  by 
authors  of  this  class  were  in  use  in  American  halls  of  learning  but 
eventually  were  excluded  for  obvious  reasons. 

A few  years  ago  an  unusually  interesting  volume,  “The  Loyalists 
of  Massachusetts,”  by  the  distinguished  historian,  Mr.  James  H. 
Stark,  an  Englishman  residing  in  Boston,  whose  wife  is  of  U.  E.  L. 
extraction,  created  a sensation  by  its  attacks  upon  several  leaders 
amongst  the  rebels.  As  these  were  of  a personal  nature,  even  the 
building  in  which  the  book  was  printed  was  for  the  moment  in 
danger  of  destruction.  In  this  work  in  which  the  author’s  state- 
ments are  unbiased  and  absolutely  true,  Mr.  Stark  claims  that  the 
Revolution  had  its  inception  amongst  the  Puritans  in  two  bodies 
more  than  a century  and  a half  before  the  first  shot  was  fired  at 
Lexington.  An  American,  also,  in  an  address  before  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  once  expressed  a similar  opinion.  Noting  amongst 
other  facts  that  one  of  the  two  Puritan  bodies  who  founded  the  New 
England  States  established  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  that  the  English  Crown  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  restored  Louisbourg  and  the  coal  fields  to  the  French, 
which  was  only  additional  evidence  of  England’s  policy  of  fair  play, 
the  speaker  claimed  that  Boston,  consequently,  hardly  could  feel 
grateful  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  Revolution  naturally  had  its 
inception  in  a conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Boston,  or,  more 
definitely,  in  the  town  meeting  of  Boston  by  which  that  town  was 
governed.  And  he  felt  inclined  to  add  that  the  town  meeting  was 
governed  by  Adams. 

Another  address  of  peculiar  interest  which  well  might  be  read 
consecutively  with  Mr.  Stark’s  “Loyalists  of  Massachusetts,”  is 
that  delivered  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  American  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  as  the  opening  address  in  the  course  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  for  1906  at  Cambridge  University.  The  subject 
of  this  address,  “The  Greatest  Fact  in  Modern  History,’”  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  United  States,  was  selected  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Referring  to  unfriendly  American  histories,  the  Ambas- 
sador said  that  Americans,  while  not  always  agreeing,  accepted  in 
the  main  the  writing  relating  to  the  Revolution  by  English  his- 
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torians  like  Lecky  and  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Otto  Tre- 
velyan. He  included  as  well  “The  American  Commonwealth,”  by 
the  Right  Honorable  James  Bryce. 

An  example  of  an  entirely  different  variety  of  reading  relating 
to  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  is  provided  by  the  journals 
of  the  officers  of  General  Sullivan’s  Expedition  against  the  Six 
Nations  Indians  in  the  New  England  States.  These  diaries,  none 
of  which  is  lengthy,  were  published  in  a book  of  remembrance 
which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  a centenary  celebration  of  that 
interesting  series  of  engagements  and  give  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  operations  of  rebellious  white  troops  of  that  period  in  action 
against  American  aborigines  who  were  faithful  allies  of  Great 
Britain. 

Editor’s  Note : — The  Public  Library,  Toronto,  of  which  Dr. 
George  H.  Locke  is  Chief  Librarian,  possesses,  it  is  said,  the  best 
collection  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  literature  in  North  America.  Following 
its  example,  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  make 
collections  along  the  same  lines. 

In  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  London,  England,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar,  of  Belleville,  Canada,  are  innumerable  U.  E. 
Loyalist  records  which  are  described  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer  in  her 
paper  published  herewith.  Documents  known  as  “American  Loyal- 
ists’ Claims”  have  been  published  in  London  in  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  volumes,  copies  of  which  have  been  received  by 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Doughty,  head  of  the  Dominion  Archives,  Ottawa. 

The  Legislative  Library  in  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto, 
contains  a considerable  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  material 
relating  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  The  teachers  of  the  Province  have 
access  to  this  library  and  more  and  more  frequently  consult  its 
works  on  the  Loyalists  and  the  Revolutionary  War. 


The  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association 
of  Canada 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

January,  1917 — January,  1918.  Last  year  there  were  eight  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  including  the  usual  meeting  in  May  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Landing  of  the  Loyalists  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  1783, 
and  six  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  elections  a motion  was  passed 
cancelling  the  election  of  a Central  Council  for  1917,  which  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  appointment  of  prominent  Loyalists  as  Councillors 
in  several  cities  such  as  Halifax,  Montreal,  Guelph,  St.  Catharines, 
Winnipeg,  Moose  Jaw,  Vancouver,  etc.,  and  in  Edgewater,  N.J., 
made  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  get  into  closer  touch  with 
LT.  E.  Loyalists  in  these  centres  and  to  establish  branches  outside 
of  Toronto. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Constitution  included  the  division  of 
certain  duties  and  provided  for  the  election  of  a Recording  Secre- 
tary and  a Corresponding  Secretary. 

Eight  new  members  including  one  associate  member  were  added 
to  the  roll.  The  loss  of  the  following  members  is  recorded  with 
deep  regret:  Rev.  A.  B.  Scherck ; Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison, 
Jr.;  Mrs.  R.  L.  Brereton  and  Mrs.  Grant  Macdonald. 

Contributions  of  $200  to  the  Ladies’  Committee  for  Red  Cross 
work,  and  of  $20  to  the  Overseas  Tobacco  Fund,  were  made  from 
the  Association’s  funds ; while  cigarettes  and  tobacco  were  contri- 
buted as  Christmas  gifts  by  members  of  the  Association. 

A resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  statesmen 
and  prominent  financiers  to  encourage  natural  thrift  in  Canada,  was 
passed  and  communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Ottawa,  to 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  Toronto,  and  to  the  Press. 

Addresses  of  welcome  were  presented  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour  and  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  following  paper  and  addresses  were  given : 

March  8. — An  address : “The  New  Imperialism,”  by  Venerable 
Archdeacon  H.  J.  Cody. 

April  12. — “U.  E.  Loyalists  of  Norfolk  County,”  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Farmer. 

December  13. — An  address : “Halifax  and  the  late  Catastrophe/’ 
by  Sir  Robert  Falconer. 

Helen  Merrill  Egerton, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 
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January,  1918 — January,  1919.  In  1918  there  were  six  meetings 
of  the  Association  and  nine  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee; 
also  several  meetings  of  a Committee  on  Airplanes,  and  a special 
general  meeting  in  July  to  deal  with  an  airplane  fund.  Owing  to 
an  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  there  were  no  meetings  in 
October  and  November. 

Four  new  members  were  enrolled. 

The  passing  of  the  following  is  recorded  with  deep  regret : Mr. 
L.  Clarke  Macklem,  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash  and  Colonel  William 
Hamilton  Merritt. 

On  Colonel  Merritt’s  suggestion,  in  May,  a special  committee 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  raising  of  funds  for  an  airplane  to 
be  presented  by  the  Loyalists  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
war  ending  before  arrangements  had  been  completed,  further 
activities  were  rendered  unnecessary. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  continued  active  in  Red  Cross  and  Bel- 
gian Relief  work  and  were  voted  a further  grant  of  $150. 

In  April,  the  recording  secretary  placed  the  Honour  Roll,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  in  the  hands  of  a committee  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  same. 

A motion  was  passed,  that  the  fees  of  overseas  members  be  re- 
mitted. 

Papers  and  addresses : 

February  21. — “The  Village  of  Mount  Pleasant,”  by  W.  W.  Ellis. 

March  14. — “U.  E.  Loyalists  of  To-day,”  by  W.  M.  Pope. 

April  11. — “Notes  on  the  Curwen  and  Spencer  Families,”  by  Mrs. 
Emma  O’Leary. 

May  18. — An  address : “Reminiscences  and  Airplanes,”  by 
Colonel  William  Hamilton  Merritt.  And  other  addresses  by  Captain 
F.  O.  Loft  and  Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Jarvis. 

Helen  Merrill  Egerton, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1919 — January,  1920.  Last  year  there  were  seven  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  nine  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  a year  ago,  General  Ryerson,  the  retiring 
President,  at  the  close  of  a felicitous  address  presented  the  Asso- 
ciation with  a valuable  engraving  of  His  Majesty  George  III,  dated 
1810. 

On  May  22,  a high  tea  was  arranged  in  commemoration  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Loyalists  at  $t.  John,  N.B. ; and  on  May  25,  a special 
service  was  held  in  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  to  commemorate  the  same 
event. 

Late  in  the  year  a room  was  secured  at  131  King  Street  West, 
in  which  the  accessions  of  the  Association  have  been  placed  and  all 
meetings  have  been  held  to  date. 
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In  August  an  address  was  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

The  passing  of  several  members,  including  Mrs.  Stearns  Hicks, 
is  recorded  with  deep  regret.  At  the  monthly  meeting  in  March 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a standing  vote : 

“The  members  of  this  U.  E.  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
them  and  the  community  at  large  in  the  recent  death  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Stearns  Hicks. 

“For  many  years  a loyal  and  devoted  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, she  always  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  its  welfare,  and 
used  her  influence  in  the  furtherance  of  its  aims  and  objects.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  war-strain  and  sacrifice,  she  ungrudgingly  gave 
her  time  and  effort  in  the  promotion  of  patriotic  work,  especially 
superintending  the  forwarding  of  war  supplies  to  our  Canadian 
soldiers  overseas.  While  we  mourn  our  loss  we  are  glad  to  testify 
our  appreciation  of  her  unswerving  loyalty  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  We  offer  our  sincerest  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  to  Mr.  Stearns  Hicks  in  his  sad  bereavement.” 

A suitably  engraved  resolution  of  condolence  also  was  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Hamilton  Merritt. 

In  1919,  one  paper  was  presented  and  several  very  interesting 
addresses  were  delivered  as  follows : 

March  13. — An  address  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

April  10. — An  address  by  the  President,  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Morden, 
K.C. 

November  13. — An  address  entitled:  “A  Loyalist  at  the  Front,” 
by  Mr.  Charles  Beresford  Macqueen,  Lieutenant  R.G.A. 

December  11. — “Land  Grants  in  Upper  Canada,”  by  Professor 
A.  H.  Young,  Trinity  University. 

Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1920— January,  1921.  Last  year  there  were  four  semi- 
monthly meetings  of  the  Association  and  seven  meetings  of  the 
Executive ; also  the  annual  service  in  commemoration  of  the  Land- 
ing of  the  Loyalists  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  1783,  at  St.  Albans 
Cathedral  in  May,  on  which  occasion  the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab 
was  assisted  in  the  service  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  O. 
Raymond,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Historian  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  Society 
of  New  Brunswick.  A message  of  welcome  from  the  Bishop  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  was  read  from  the  pulpit;  also  the 
following  letter  of  greeting  from  the  Loyalists  of  New  Brunswick : 
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“To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  U.  E.  L.  Association  of 
Canada : 

“The  U.  E.  Loyalist  Society  of  New  Brunswick  assembled  to-day 
at  their  anniversary  service  in  the  old  Loyalist  Church  (Trinity 
Church)  founded  by  their  forefathers  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  1789, 
desire,  through  their  chaplain,  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Raymond, 
LL.D.,  to  convey  to  their  brethren  in  Toronto,  assembled  at  a like 
anniversary  service  in  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral,  fraternal  greetings 
and  good  wishes.” 

The  annual  outing  took  the  form  of  .a  basket  picnic,  when  more 
than  forty  members  were  entertained  on  the  battlefield  at  Stony 
Creek,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Wentworth  His- 
torical Society  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  fifth  of  June,  1813.  Interesting  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Senator  E.  D.  Smith  and  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh. 

In  October,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Morden  held  a reception  at 
their  home  at  172  Roxborough  Street  East,  where  members  of  the 
Association  passed  a very  delightful  social  evening. 

The  loss  by  death  of  ten  members  is  recorded  with  deep  regret. 
Special  reference  is  made  to  His  Honour  Judge  Herbert  Stone 
McDonald,  M.A.,  D.C.S.,  Judge  of  the  Surrogate  Court  at  Brock - 
ville,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  Association  and  who  contri- 
buted papers  relating  to  the  history  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  the 
County  of  Leeds  and  vicinity. 

In  May,  the  Association  co-operated  with  Mr.  Stearns  Hicks  in 
placing  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stearns  Hicks  in 
the  church  at  Adolphustown. 

Late  in  the  year  a room  was  procured  at  Number  2,  Toronto 
Street,  in  which  to  keep  our  accessions.  A table  and  chairs,  our 
filing  cabinet  and  two  bookcases  have  been  placed  in  it,  the  latter 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  books  dealing  with  U.E.  Loyalist 
history,  now  in  our  possession,  and  future  accessions  or  donations 
along  the  same  line. 

During  1920  the  following  very  interesting  addresses  were 
given : — 

March  11. — An  address:  “The  Evolution  of  the  U.  E.  L.  Home- 
stead,” by  W.  S.  Herrington,  K.C. 

November  18. — An  address : “Experiences  of  a Canadian  Officer 
on  Duty  in  the  United  States  during  the  War,”  by  Major  M.  Stanley 
Boehm. 

Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 
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January,  1921 — January,  1922.  Last  year  there  were  three  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  five  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  April,  Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm  gave  a very  interesting  lec- 
ture on  the  late  European  war,  illustrated  with  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  actual  battle  scenes,  and  of  the  British  fleet.  Two  of  the 
former  photographs,  when  shown  by  Major  Boehm  in  the  United 
States,  had  been  strong  factors  in  stimulating  recruiting  in  that 
country.  Miss  Frances  Nickawa,  Wood  Cree  Indian  girl  from 
Hudson  Bay,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  evening  by  reciting 
selections  from  Pauline  Johnson’s  poems. 

In  May,  the  annual  service  was  held  in  St.  James  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  Reverend  D.  N.  Morden  officiating.  On  the 
fourth  of  June,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  the  mem- 
bers visited  a number  of  historic  spots  in  Toronto,  and  afterward 
were  entertained  at  a garden  party  at  “Harcroft,”  the  charming 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harvey;  while  in  October,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Foster,  entertained  the  members  at 
her  home,  where  a delightful  evening  was  passed. 

Early  in  the  year  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
circular  asking  the  members  for  information  necessary  to  complete 
their  family  records. 

It  was  also  decided  to  insure  the  books  and  other  accessions  of 
the  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  an  admirable  address  was  delivered  by 
the  president,  Mr.  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  after  which  the  Reverend 
Canon  Macnab  when  moving  a vote  of  thanks  expressed  the  hope 
that  this  address  would  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Association,  which  motion  passed 
unanimously. 

On  March  10,  a paper  by  Miss  Mary  Vaudray,  St.  Lambert’s, 
Quebec,  entitled  “Captain  John  Savage,  U.  E.  L.,”  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Allen  W.  Johnson;  and  in  December  a very  interesting  address 
under  the  caption  of  “The  Cause  of  Unrest  in  the  World,”  was 
given  by  Miss  Catharine  Merritt. 

Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1922 — January,  1923.  Last  year  there  were  five  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  four  of  the  Executive. 

In  February,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Morden  once  more  graci- 
ously entertained  the  Association  at  their  home  in  Rosedale,  thus 
affording  the  members  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together  and  thus 
promoting  that  good  fellowship  which  is  necessary  to  hold  together 
an  organization  such  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association 
of  Canada. 
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The  annual  service  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Loyalists  in  Canada  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  on  May  21st,  when  the 
lessons  were  read  by  the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab  and  the  Rector, 
the  Reverend  Canon  Cody,  delivered  a sermon  on  the  coming  of 
the  Loyalists  under  the  caption  of  “An  Adventure  of  Faith,”  with 
special  reference  to  their  influence  on  Canadian  history. 

The  March  meeting  was  held  in  the  Public  Library  on  invitation 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Locke,  who  addressed  the  Association  explaining 
the  efforts  being  made  to  establish  the  highest  British  ideals  and  to 
encourage  the  best  Canadian  citizenship,  through  the  influence  of 
the  library  and  good  books.  He  also  drew  attention  to  interesting 
features  of  the  early  history  of  the  Loyalists  and  referred  to  the 
culture  of  those  who  came  to  Canada  after  the  Revolution,  many 
of  whom  were  university  graduates. 

Miss  Wainwright,  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  library,  also 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  early  struggles  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  Loyalists,  Colonel  Ryerse,  who  came  to  Canada  as  a 
pioneer  settler. 

Our  President  extended  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Locke  for  his 
hospitality  and  complimented  the  library  on  having  the  best  collec- 
tion of  Loyalist  literature  on  this  continent,  noting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  now  attempting  to 
make  collections  along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  of  Belleville,  in  the  course  of  a brief 
address  at  this  meeting,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists  possess  the  only  title  ever  conferred  by  a Canadian  Par- 
liament— the  right  to  use  the  initials  U.E.  (Unity  of  the  Empire) 
after  their  names,  which  privilege  was  granted  by  an  Order-in- 
Council  at  Quebec  in  1789. 

In  April,  the  Executive  endorsed  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Allen 
Johnson  that  the  Provincial  Government  be  requested  to  permit 
the  Associatibn  to  mark  with  a stone  the  spot  in  Queen’s  Park 
where  a maple  tree  had  been  planted  by  our  present  King  and 
Queen;  and  at  the  next  general  meeting  a motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Allen  Johnson,  and  seconded  by  Major  Boehm,  that,  on  Arbor 
Day,  a plate  with  raised  letters  be  placed  on  the  tree  planted  by  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  in  Queen’s  Park. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  by  General  Ryerson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Allen  Johnson,  that  a copy  of  General  Putnam’s  letter  be 
printed  on  a card  and  mailed  to  the  Association. 

In  June,  the  annual  outing  was  held  at  “Tordarroch,”  the  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  George  A.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  when  a delightful 
afternoon  was  passed  in  their  charming  house  and  grounds. 

In  November  a motion  was  passed  to  consider  the  question  of 
placing  the  names  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  War  of  1812-1814  on 
a tablet  at  the  Old  Fort. 
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A motion  also  was  passed  to  hold  a celebration  in  June,  1924,  to 
commemorate  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  by  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  to  hold  similar  gatherings  every 
five  or  ten  years  thereafter;  also  to  hold  these  celebrations  at  dif- 
ferent points  throughout  Canada  so  that  the  sacrifices  made  and 
the  services  rendered  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,  on  behalf  of  the 
Empire,  may  not  be  forgotten. 

A very  rare  book,  “Digby’s  Journal,”  was  presented  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Surgeon-General  G.  Sterling  Ryerson. 

Papers  and  addresses  : — 

January  19. — “Peter  van  Schaack,”  an  address  by  the  President, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

March  17. — “Early  History  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists,”  an  address 
by  Dr.  George  H.  Locke. 

April  27. — “Bay  of  Quinte  Reminiscences,”  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Mikel, 
K.C.,  of  Belleville;  also  selections  from  his  own  poems  by  Mr. 
Wilson  Macdonald. 

November  16. — “Original  U.  E.  Loyalist  Papers  in  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  England,”  an  address  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Farmer. 

December  14. — A discussion  on  the  History  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  by  the  President  and  the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab. 

Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1923 — January,  1924.  Last  year  there  were  four  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  two  of  the  Executive.  The  passing  of 
several  members,  including  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Ray 
mond,  F.R.S.C.,  formerly  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  was  deeply  regretted. 

A report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
proposed  celebration  in  Belleville  in  1924,  was  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  and  a motion  passed  advising  those  interested  to 
form  a branch  of  the  Association  in  that  city,  in  order  to  arrange 
for  a local  celebration,  assuming  all  responsibility. 

The  annual  service  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Loyalists  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  1783,  was  held  in  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral 
on  May  20,  when  the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab  delivered  an  inter- 
esting sermon. 

On  September  15,  the  Association  was  entertained  by  Major- 
General  Cawthra-Elliot  and  Mrs.  Cawthra-EHiot  at  a garden  party 
at  their  charming  residence  in  Rosedale,  when  Mrs.  Cawthra- 
Elliot,  a vice-president  of  the  Association  was  “at  home”  to  the 
members,  who  passed  a delightful  afternoon  there. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  in  November,  the  following  tri- 
bute to  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  late  European  War,  which  was 
read  again  at  a general  meeting  in  December,  was  read  by  the 
Reverend  Canon  Macnab  from  a paper  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark, 
K.C.,  published  in  the  “Book  of  Remembrance”  at  Annapolis  Royal 
in  1923 : — 

“Of  them  we  may  use  the  immortal  words  of  Pericles,  spoken 
long  years  ago  in  praise  of  the  fallen  heroes  of  Athens : 

“ ‘But  each  one,  man  by  man,  has  won  imperishable  praise,  each 
has  gained  a glorious  grave— not  that  sepulchre  of  earth  wherein 
they  lie,  but  the  living  tomb  of  everlasting  remembrance  wherein 
their  glory  is  enshrined,  remembrance  that  will  live  on  the  lips, 
that  will  blossom  in  the  deeds  of  their  countrymen  the  world  over. 
For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  heroes;  monuments  may 
rise  and  tablets  be  set  up  to  them  in  their  own  land,  but  on  far-off 
shores  there  is  an  abiding  memorial  that  no  pen  or  chisel  has 
traced;  it  is  graven,  not  on  stone  or  brass,  but  on  the  living  heart 
of  humanity.’ 

“ ‘Take  these  men,  then,  for  your  examples.  Like  them,  remem- 
ber that  prosperity  can  be  only  for  the  free,  that  freedom  is  the  sure 
possession  of  those  alone  who  have  courage  to  defend  it.’  ” 

During  the  year  a number  of  copies  of  Transactions  of  the 
Association  were  stored  in  care  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society. 

At  a meeting  in  December,  after  a lengthy  discussion  a motion 
was  passed  authorizing  the  Association  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  building  a Memorial  Hall,  in  pursuance  of  which  a sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject. 


Papers  and  addresses  : — 

April  19. — An  address : “The  Loyalists’  Records,”  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Biggar,  European  representative  of  Public  Archives  of  Canada  and 
Acting  Keeper  of  the  Records. 

November  *8. — An  address : “How  History  has  justified  the 

United  Empire  Loyalists,”  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W.  R. 
Riddell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

December  13. — “Early  Settlement  of  the  District  of  Johnstown 
by  a U.  E.  Loyalist,”  by  Captain  Sterling  L.  Spicer,  M.D.,  Lie. 
G.M.C.U.K. 


Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 


January,  1924 — January,  1925.  During  the  past  year  there  were 
six  meetings  of  the  Association  and  three  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  refreshments  were  provided  by  Miss 
Emily  Merritt  and  Miss  Catharine  Merritt,  to  whom  a hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered. 
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The  March  meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Library,  through 
kindness  of  Dr.  Locke,  when  Miss  Staton,  of  the  Library  staff, 
gave  a very  interesting  and  instructive  address  on  that  section  of 
the  Library  devoted  to  historical  works  relating  to  U.  E.  Loyalists. 

The  annual  service  in  commemoration  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Loyalists  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  was  held  in  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral.  The 
Reverend  G.  F.  Kingston  delivered  an  appropriate  sermon. 

In  June,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th,  the  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada  by  United  Empire  Loyalists  was  celebrated  in  Belleville. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  Mayor  of  the  city,  was  responsible  for  the 
inception  and  general  outline  of  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Charles 
Hanna  was  chairman  of  the  U.  E.  L.  Citizens’  Committee,  under 
whose  supervision  the  programme  was  carried  out. 

The  celebration  included  a grand  military  review  of  Canadian 
troops  from  various  centres  in  Ontario,  numbering,  in  all,  about 
eighteen  hundred;  military  parades  and  manoeuvres;  fraternal 
society  parades ; an  historical  pageant  of  the  landing  of  the  Loyal- 
ists in  1784,  and  the  subsequent  outstanding  periods  of  development, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  of  which  dealt  with  Indian  life  and 
camp-fire  dances ; pilgrimages  to  pioneer  homesteads ; costume 
carnivals  and  community  dances  ; an  exhibition  of  U.  E.  L.  relics  and 
excursions  to  Adolphustown  and  other  Loyalist  shrines. 

Not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  proceedings  were  the 
addresses  delivered  by  prominent  Loyalists,  including  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P.,  and  Surgeon-General  G.  Sterling 
Ryerson,  who  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  S.  Lazier,  of  Belleville,  a 
direct  descendant  of  a Loyalist  family  who  settled  in  that  neighbor- 
hood one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

Interesting  guests  at  this  meeting  were  three  United  States 
officers  from  New  York  State,  Adjutant-General  E.  J.  Westcott, 
who  represented  Governor  Smith,  who  was  unable  to  be  present ; 
General  Franklin  Ward,  of  Albany,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  53rd 
Infantry  Brigade,  which  served  overseas,  and  Colonel  Charles  E. 
Walsh,  also  of  Albany.  General  Westcott,  in  a felicitous  speech, 
referred  to  the  Revolution  and  expressed  himself,  as  reported  in 
the  “Mail  and  Empire,”  as  follows  : — 

“A  better  understanding  on  one  side  and  a little  more  forbear- 
ance on  the  other,  he  declared,  would  have  averted  the  Revolution 
and  prevented  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  colonies.  Speaking 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  Loyalists  found  themselves  during 
and  after  the  war,  he  referred  to  the  persecutions,  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty and  wealth.  In  fact,  they  received  such  treatment  as  did  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  United  States,  and  none  of  us  to-day  are  proud 
of  it,  he  declared. 
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‘‘The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  added,  could  well  afford 
to  join  in  honoring  those  peoples  who  gave  up  their  homes  and 
luxury  and  comfort  to  come  to  a new  country  to  live  under  the  flag 
which  they  loved  so  well.  I believe,  he  concluded,  that  there  will 
always  be  peace  and  harmony  between  our  two  countries,  and  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the  English-speaking  races/’ 

On  the  following  day  the  corner-stone  of  a permanent  memorial 
designed  to  represent  a pioneer  log  house  was  laid  in  Victoria  Park 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  N.  Ponton,  of  Belleville,  who  presided  at 
and  addressed  this  meeting.  Other  speakers  included  Sir  George 
E.  Foster,  himself  a descendant  of  Loyalists,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada. 

Sir  George  Foster,  as  reported  in  the  “Mail  and  Empire,”  “re- 
called in  an  impassioned  address  the  vast  debt  which  the  present 
age  and  generation  owe  to  the  valiant  Loyalists  now  sleeping  in 
the  neighboring  churchyards.  Such  occasions  as  the  present,  when 
a halt  was  called  in  the  rush  and  bustle  of  twentieth  century  life, 
were  invaluable  in  supplying  an  opportunity  for  a backward  look. 
It  was  well  to  think  of  the  sources  and  the  stock  from  which  we 
have  sprung,  he  declared.  Every  great  race  sprang  from  some- 
where and  at  some  time  into  being.  It  had  its  characteristics  of 
the  parent  stock.  So  we  vaunt  ourselves  in  our  British  stock,  he 
continued.  So  we  cherish  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  British 
race  which  constitute  the  greatness  of  its  institutions  and  assure 
its  permanence  in  the  future.  Was  it  by  chance,  he  asked,  that 
those  eleven  boat-loads  of  Loyalists  encamped  here?  Not  much 
happens  by  chance. 

“The  chain  of  outposts  established  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  revolutionary  wars,  involving  the  extension  of  the 
great  British  customs  and  traditions,  was  but  a reflection  of  God’s 
divine  direction  in  order  that  justice,  truth  and  well-ordered  gov- 
ernment might  live  and  flourish. 

“Sir  George  declared  that  the  present  generation  might  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  the  Loyalist  settlers  in  order  to  acquire  some 
of  their  sternness,  fibre  and  iron  which  made  them  conquerors  and 
through  their  inheritance  to  us  made  us  conquerors,  too.” 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists’  Association 
who  attended  the  celebration  were  Colonel  George  A.  Shaw,  of 
Toronto,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Morden,  Senator 
McCall  and  Miss  McCall,  of  Simcoe ; Mr.  W.  H.  P.  Jarvis ; Mr.  B.  M. 
Wylie,  of  French  Huguenot  extraction,  a descendant  of  Englebert 
Huff,  a Norwegian  and  life-guard  to  William  Prince  of  Orange; 
Mr.  T.  E.  McN.  Secord,  of  Guelph,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter;  Reverend  H.  V.  Thompson,  of  Erindale;  Mrs.  Sidney 
Farmer,  whose  party  included  Miss  Laura  Secord  Clarke,  grand- 
daughter of  Laura  Secord,  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Montgomery,  Miss  Kate 
Beemer,  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Tupper,  Miss  Muriel 
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Folinsbee,  Miss  Mary  Mutchmore,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cadieux  and  Mrs. 

M.  E.  Douglas. 

Others  present  were  the  Hon.  E.  M.  MacDonald,  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defence;  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Major-General  J. 
H.  MacBrien,  and  prominent  military  men  from  the  various  centres 
such  as  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto  and  Belleville;  Mr.  W.  D.  Robb, 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  who  represented 
Sir  Henry  Thornton,  who  was  unable  to  attend;  Professor  I.  E. 
Martin,  late  of  the  Royal  Military  College;  Judge  J.  F.  Wills,  Belle- 
ville, and  Judge  Evan  McLean,  Picton. 

Papers  and  addresses  : — 

January  17. — An  address:  ‘‘France  in  the  Ruhr  fulfilling  Bible 
prophecy,”  by  Lt.-Col.  W.  G.  Mackendrick,  D.S.O. 

February  14. — Lt.-Col.  the  Hon.  John  Macdonell,  Provincial 
A.D.C.  to  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,”  by  A.  McLean  Macdonell,  K.C. 

March  13. — An  address  on  historical  works  relating  to  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  by  Miss  Staton  of  the  Public  Library. 

April  10. — “Jonathan  Muchmore,  U.E.,”  by  Miss  Mary  Mutch- 
more. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Herrington’s  “Pioneer  Life  among 
Loyalists  in  Upper  Canada,”  read  by  the  President. 

November  13. — “Belleville  Impressions,”  by  the  Reverend  H.  V. 
Thompson,  M.A.,  Erindale. 

December  11. — An  address  by  Professor  G.  M.  Wrong,  M.A., 

LL.D. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott’s  “The  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,”  read 
by  Lt.-Col.  F.  W.  Macqueen,  by  special  request. 

Georgina  White, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1925 — January,  1926.  Last  year  there  were  seven  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  six  of  the  Executive  Committee ; also 
several  meetings  of  the  Publishing  and  Building  Committees. 

The  passing  of  several  members,  including  Surgeon-General  G. 
Sterling  Ryerson  and  Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison,  is  recorded 
with  deep  regret.  General  Ryerson  virtually  was  the  founder  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada,  as  he  was  the 
first  to  suggest,  at  a meeting  of  the  Centennial  Committee  in  1884, 
that  such  a society  be  organized.  Both  of  these  distinguished  mili- 
tary officers  were  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
the  Association.  General  Ryerson  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Association  five  times — in  1898,  1912,  1913,  1914  and  1918. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  through  the  kindness  of  Major- 
General  and  Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot,  the  members  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  address  entitled  “Sportsmanship,”  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  which  refreshments  were  served 
and  a delightful  dance  was  enjoyed. 
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The  March  meeting,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Locke,  was 
held  in  the  Public  Library,  when  the  Reverend  Canon  Cody  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  address  on  Westminster  Abbey,  which 
was  replete  with  historical  facts  and  stirring  thoughts  which  should 
have  appealed  deeply  to  our  understanding  and  love  of  that  great 
Empire  to  which  we  belong. 

As  a mark  of  appreciation,  Dr.  Cody  was  elected  an  honorary 
member. 

At  the  April  meeting,  moving  pictures  of  beautiful  scenery  in 
Canada  were  shown  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  McCandlish, 
by  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  annual  service  in  May  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Anglican 
Church,  when  the  Reverend  Canon  Cody  delivered  an  inspiring 
address  on  the  ideals  which  had  influenced  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  to 
come  to  Canada.  Basing  his  address  on  the  Biblical  incident  of 
Abraham  leaving  his  country  to  settle  in  a new  land,  Dr.  Cody 
pointed  out  that  while  Abraham’s  descendants  had  become  a mighty 
nation,  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  also  had  proved  to  be  heroes  of  faith, 
with  similar  result. 

The  anuual  outing  in  June  was  by  motor  to  Holland  Landing, 
after  which  the  members  were  entertained  by  Sir  William  Mulock 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Monk,  at  Sir  William’s  lovely  country  resi- 
dence at  Newmarket,  where  refreshments  were  partaken  of  and  a 
very  delightful  hour  was  passed. 

In  June,  a resolution  in  response  to  suggestions  recently  made, 
and  similar  to  those  offered  occasionally  from  ill-advised  sources, 
was  placed  on  record  to  the  effect  that  no  change  should  be  made 
in  the  British  flag  as  used  in  Canada. 

In  October  a committee  was  appointed,  which  included  Major 
Boehm,  Lieut. -Colonel  Macqueen,  Mrs.  J.  F.  White,  Mrs.  Frank 
Egerton,  Mrs.  Cawthra-Elliot,  Mr.  Maclaurin  and  Mr.  Cameron, 
to  select  a deputation  to  approach  the  Government  with  a view  to 
obtaining  their  assistance  in  securing  a U.  E.  Loyalist  Memorial 
Hall. 

On  the  13th  of  October  a reception  was  held  at  the  Heliconian 
Club  to  commemorate  the  113th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Queenston  Heights.  Major  Boehm  presided.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  W.  Macqueen,  Mr.  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Baker  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Hiltz.  A feature  of  the  programme 
was  the  presentation  of  General  Evans’  despatch  from  Fort  George 
respecting  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  The  despatch,  which 
was  secured  by  Mrs.  Frank  Egerton  from  England  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Sutton,  daughter  of  General  Evans,  at  the  age  of  102,  was 
read  by  Major  Boehm. 

In  November  the  Misses  Merritt,  Mrs.  Reburn,  Mrs.  Cawthra- 
Elliot  and  Mrs.  Farmer  were  appointed  a committee  to  deal  with 
invitations  to  send  representatives  to  various  functions  of  other 
societies. 
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At  the  same  meeting  Major  Boehm  explained  the  efforts  re- 
cently made  in  the  direction  of  erecting  a U.  E.  Loyalist  Memorial 
Hall,  and  Major  Waters,  M.C.,  submitted  an  attractive  plan,  the 
project  meeting  with  general  approval  and  enthusiasm. 

A resolution  also  was  passed  in  November,  that  Mrs.  Egerton 
be  entrusted  with  the  onerous  duty  of  editing  the  reports  and 
transactions  of  the  Association  from  and  including  those  of  1917 
to  date. 

Last  year  was  a very  satisfactory  one.  Substantial  progress 
was  made  in  increased  membership  and  in  efforts  to  further  the 
Association’s  aim  to  secure  a permanent  Memorial  Hall. 

Papers  and  addresses  : — 

January  15. — An  address  on  Genealogy,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Morden, 
K.C.,  retiring  President. 

February  11. — An  address  on  the  Reverend  John  Stuart,  U.E., 
of  Kingston,  by  Professor  A.  H.  Young,  D.C.L.,  Trinity  College. 

March  12. — An  address:  “The  Place  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
Imperial  History,”  by  the  Reverend  Canon  Cody. 

April  16. — Moving  pictures  of  scenery  in  Canada,  by  courtesy  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
McCandlish. 

October  13. — General  Evans’  Despatch  from  Fort  George  relat- 
ing to  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  presented  by  Major  Boehm. 

November  12. — An  address : “Canada’s  First  Steps  in  the  20th 
Century,”  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  W.  Macqueen. 

December  10. — “From  Switzerland  to  Canada — a Sketch  of  the 
Boehm  Family,”  by  Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 

H.  W.  D.  Foster, 

Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 

January,  1926 — January,  1927.  Last  year  there  were  seven  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  and  five  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer,  after  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  for  seven 
years,  resigned  from  office,  although  urged  to  continue  in  same. 

The  Building  Committee  has  not  been  inactive,  nor  has  the 
intention  to  establish  branches  of  the  Association  in  various  cities 
and  towns  in  Canada  been  abandoned. 

In  April  a resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
write  to  the  Mayor  of  Bridgeburg  objecting  to  an  American  syndi- 
cate naming  streets  in  a subdivision  which  they  were  opening  there, 
after  American  Presidents. 

A special  meeting  was  held  in  May  at  which  Miss  Emily  Merritt 
and  Miss  Catharine  Merritt  were  delightful  hostesses,  and  a very 
enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 
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A very  interesting  and  important  MS.  consisting  of  a list  of 
mural  tablets  in  St.  Alban’s  Church,  Adolphustown,  in  memory  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  was  presented  to  the  Association  by 
the  Reverend  Herbert  Pringle  of  that  parish. 

An  address  to  His  Excellency  Viscount  Willingdon,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  was  drafted  in  December,  to  be  presented  in 
Ottawa  in  January. 

Papers  and  addresses  : — 

January  11. — “United  Empire  Loyalists  of  Prince  Edward 
County,”  by  Mrs.  Frank  Egerton. 

February  11. — “The  Family  Compact,”  by  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Cameron, 
K.C. 

March  11. — An  address  on  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  Eng- 
land, by  Mr.  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 

April  8. — An  address  entitled : “Canada  Within  the  Empire,”  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell. 

October  14. — An  address  entitled : “Canadian  Patriotism,”  by 
the  Reverend  Hedley  Thompson. 

November  11. — An  address  on  Adolphustown,  by  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Pringle,  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Adolphustown. 

December  . — “Memoirs  of  the  Servos  Family,”  by  Mr.  John  R. 
Servos. 

V.  Maclean  Howard, 

Acting  Honorary  Recording  Secretary. 


Annual  Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 

January,  1919 — January,  1920.  Last  year  forty-seven  letters  were 
written  and  sixty  received.  Eight  letters  of  condolence  were  writ- 
ten, fifty-six  application  forms  mailed  or  delivered,  twenty-seven 
copies  of  the  Transactions  disposed  of  and  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  notices  of  meetings  mailed.  General  Ryerson’s  gift 
of  an  engraving  of  His  Majesty  George  III  was  acknowledged,  and 
several  persons  in  Ottawa  communicated  with  respecting  the 
formation  of  a branch  of  this  Association  there. 

Fourteen  new  members  have  been  enrolled,  and  four  resigna- 
tions received.  Two  life  members  have  been  .recorded : Mrs.  Frank 
Egerton,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell,  North  Finchley,  London, 
England. 

A visitors’  book  was  purchased  in  which  to  record  the  names 
and  subjects  of  those  who  favour  us  with  addresses,  or  who  visit 
us  from  time  to  time. 

It  would  be  as  well  to  remind  our  members  again  of  Dr.  Ray- 
mond’s kind  offer,  that  if  we  had  a suitable  place  in  which  to 
establish  our  library,  he  would  add  his  book  entitled  “Winslow 
Papers,”  “Sketches  of  Prominent  Loyalists,”  and  pamphlets  deal- 
ing with  the  settling  of  Loyalists  in  different  parts  of  Canada  and 
England. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

January,  1920 — January,  1921.  Last  year  sixty-three  letters  were 
written  and  forty  received. 

The  loss  by  death  of  four  city  members  and  ten  out-of-town 
members  is  recorded  with  regret.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  passing  of  His  Honour  Judge  Herbert  Stone  McDonald, 
M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Ontario  and  Surrogate 
Judge  at  Brockville.  He  always  took  a great  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation and  contributed  papers  dealing  with  the  history  of  U.  E. 
Loyalists  in  the  vicinity  of  Brockville. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  the  following  new  life  members:  Mrs. 
Henry  Brock,  Miss  Mildred  Cawthra  Brock,  Miss  Grace  Kenneway 
Cawthra,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron,  five  of  the  twelve  new  mem- 
bers for  1920. 

Six  resignations  from  membership  have  been  received,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Hicks,  the  Misses  Deeks,  Mrs.  McNaughton  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Smith. 

Twenty-five  application  forms  have  been  mailed  or  delivered, 
fourteen  copies  of  the  Transactions  disposed  of,  and  about  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  notices  of  meetings  mailed. 
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An  interesting  proposition  was  received  from  Mr.  R.  Stearns 
Hicks  in  connection  with  the  Memorial  to  his  late  wife  at  Adolphus- 
town,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Association  will  be  well  repre- 
sented at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  there,  as  her  memory  is  very 
dear  to  us. 

Mrs.  White,  our  Recording  Secretary,  has  been  appointed  a 
vice-president  of  the  Canadian  National  Ladies’  Guild  for  Sailors, 
representing  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  on  that  organization. 

Only  one  exchange  has  been  received,  a publication  from  the 
Niagara  Historical  Society. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

January,  1921 — January,  1922.  Last  year  fifty-nine  letters  were 
written  and  forty-eight  received. 

Nineteen  new  members  and  one  associate  were  enrolled.  One 
resignation  was  received  from  town,  and  one  from  St.  John,  N.B. 

Six  members  have  been  removed  by  death,  four  in  town  and 
two  out  of  town. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Chadwick,  K.C.,  is  recorded  with  deep 
regret.  Although  not  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  extraction,  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  greatly  appreciated  as  a friend  of  the  Association,  which  is 
indebted  to  him  in  many  particulars.  He  was  honorary  legal 
adviser  from  1900  to  1912,  and  honorary  genealogist  from  1912  to 
1916,  while  he  is  noted  as  having  been  active  on  various  committees. 
When  this  Association  decided  to  use  a badge,  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
design  was  the  one  chosen  from  a number  submitted;  and  a year 
ago,  at  the  request  of  your  Corresponding  Secretary,  he  sent  full 
particulars  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  badge. 

Miss  Charlotte  Macaulay,  of  Kingston,  one  of  our  members  who 
passed  away  in  1921,  deserves  special  mention,  as  she  was  not  only 
prominent  in  historical  circles,  but  her  work  as  President  of  the 
Diocesan  Board  for  many  years  placed  her  in  the  highest  position 
in  local  church  work  that  it  was  possible  for  one  to  attain. 

Although  sixty-five  application  forms  for  membership  were  sent 
out  by  request,  only  nineteen  new  members  are  recorded.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  forms,  however,  were  supplied  the  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Catharines  on  its  reorganization. 

Only  six  copies  of  the  Transactions  were  disposed  of,  and  one 
exchange  received,  that  of  the  Women’s  Canadian  Historical 
Society. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  notices  of  meetings 
were  sent  out. 

The  most  interesting  correspondence  was  that  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  branch  at  St.  Catharines,  express- 
ing the  desire  of  that  branch  to  join  with  us  for  the  annual  outing. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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January,  1922 — January,  1923.  Last  year  seventy-eight  letters 
were  written  and  forty  received. 

Sixty-four  application  forms  were  requested  and  supplied,  and 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  notices  of  meetings 
were  sent  out. 

Thirty-five  new  members  and  six  associate  members  were  re- 
corded; also  one  life  member,  Mr.  Mackintosh  Shaw,  of  China. 

Seven  members  resigned,  and  five  were  removed  by  death. 

A great  loss  was  suffered  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne,  who 
always  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Association  and  was  a faithful 
attendant  at  the  weekly  sewing  meetings  for  the  soldiers  during 
the  war. 

Major  W.  N.  Keefer,  a prominent  member  of  the  Association, 
who  was  President  during  the  years  1910  and  1911,  also  passed  away 
last  year. 

Eight  exchanges  were  received,  but  as  our  Transactions  have 
not  been  published  since  1916,  we  were  unable  to  send  out  any  in 
return. 

The  most  interesting  correspondence  received  was  a letter  from 
Japan,  from  Surgeon-General  G.  Sterling  Ryerson,  and  another 
from  Belleville,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  the  latter  proposing  a 
celebration  in  1924  of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

. January,  1923 — January,  1924.  Last  year  one  hundred  and  seven 
letters  were  written  and  seventy-eight  received. 

Fifty-seven  application  forms  were  sent  out,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  notices  of  meetings  mailed. 

Only  two  exchanges  were  received. 

Forty-nine  annual  members  and  one  life  member,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Farmer,  were  enrolled.  Only  one  member,  Miss  Widner,  resigned. 

Two  very  prominent  members  were  removed  by  death,  Mr. 
Allen  W.  Johnson,  who  for  several  years  had  been  a Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Raymond,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Associa- 
tion, never  missed  a meeting.  His  loss  scarcely  can  be  estimated. 
Dr.  Raymond’s  passing  was  a distinct  loss,  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
Canada,  as  he  was  an  authority  on  historical  subjects  generally, 
and  particularly  on  U.  E.  Loyalist  history;  while  his  Church  work 
was  notable  in  connection  with  various  offices  which  he  held  as 
Rector,  Administrator  and  War  Chaplain,  and  as  an  author  dealing 
with  ecclesiastical  subjects. 

Last  year  our  furniture,  books,  papers,  etc.,  were  removed  from 
King  Street  to  a room  at  31  Bloor  Street,  East,  when,  owing  to  lack 
of  space,  we  got  permission  to  store  our  extra  supply  of  volumes 
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three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven  of  our  Transactions  in  a vault  in  the 
Normal  School,  in  care  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Historical  Society. 

In  June  a number  of  interesting  books  were  presented  to  the 
Association  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ryerson.  One  set  of  twenty  volumes 
was  particularly  valuable,  “The  Documentary  History  of  Canada,” 
by  Mr.  Justice  Hodgins,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Reverend 
Egerton  Ryerson  by  the  author. 

In  October  the  Association  very  much  appreciated  the  receipt 
of  ten  tickets  for  the  Honorable  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s' address  at 
Massey  Hall. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

January,  1924 — January,  1925.  Last  year  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  letters  were  written  and  eighty-four  received. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  application  forms  were  sent  out,  and 
two  thousand  and  fifty  notices  of  meetings  were  mailed. 

Two  exchanges  were  received. 

Thirty-seven  annual  members,  and  one  life  member,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray Whiting  Ferris,  South  Orange,  N.J.,  were  enrolled.  Four  re- 
signed, and  four  passed  away. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  year  was  the  celebration  at  Belleville, 
June  16th  to  19th,  which  was  attended  by  twenty-five  of  our  mem- 
bers. It  was  very  pleasant  meeting  out-of-town  members,  easily 
recognized  by  our  Association’s  distinctive  badge,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting chatting  with  those  to  whom  one  had  been  sending  notices 
of  meetings  for  five  or  six  years,  but  whom  one  had  not  met 
previously. 

Only  one  book  was  added  to  our  library,  “The  Loyalists  of 
Massachusetts,”  by  Mr.  James  H.  Stark.* 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

^Editor’s  Note. — Mr.  Stark,  an  Englishman  and  a distinguished  author,  resided 
in  Boston  at  the  time  this  work  was  published.  His  writings  include  various 
interesting  works  descriptive  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  southern  British 
winter  resorts.  His  wife  is  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  extraction. 

January,  1925 — January,  1926.  Last  year  the  correspondence 
included  eighty-three  letters  written  and  sixty-two  received.  Sixty- 
nine  application  forms  and  about  two  thousand  notices  of  meetings 
were  sent  out. 

The  correspondence  was  more  interesting  than  usual.  Several 
U.  E.  Loyalists,  although  not  members  of  the  Association,  were 
very  much  offended  at  the  speech  of  Sir  Esme  Howard  on  the 
occasion  of  Washington’s  birthday,  and  wished  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  place  on  record  a resolution  of  disapproval.  There  also 
were  interesting  letters  in  reference  to  our  Transactions  from  Mr. 
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Haight,  who  died  since,  and  whose  brother,  Mr.  Canniff  E.  Haight, 
recently  was  elected  a member.  Their  father,  the  late  Canniff 
Haight,  read  two  valuable  papers  before  the  Association  in  1897, 
entitled  “Before  the  Coming  of  the  Loyalists”  and  “The  Coming  of 
the  Loyalists.”  These  are  excellent  contributions  which  give  the 
true  history  of  the  actions  of  Washington. 

The  following  exchanges  and  other  publications  were  received: 
“Transactions  of  the  Women’s  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Ot- 
tawa,” volume  nine;  “The  Highway  and  the  Tourist  in  Canada”; 
“Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Canadian  National  Parks” ; “Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie’s  Rock”;  “Bringing  Back  the  Buffalo”; 
“Ontario  Historical  Society’s  Annual  Reports  for  1924.” 

Sixteen  new  members  were  enrolled,  and  the  Honourable  Dr. 
H.  J.  Cody  elected  an  honorary  member.  Five  resignations  were 
received. 

The  passing  of  twelve  members  is  recorded  with  deep  regret. 
These  include  several  of  our  most  distinguished  members  : Surgeon- 
General  G.  Sterling  Ryerson,  who  was  President  during  five  terms 
and  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion; Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison,  Sr.,  who  formerly  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  Association  and  is  a loss  not  only  to  us  but 
to  Toronto;  Mrs.  Forsyth  Grant,  a charter  member,  who  also  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association;  Mr.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, of  London,  England,  a life  member  and  much  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Loyalists ; the  Reverend  Dean  Starr,  of  Kingston,  a 
prominent  historian,  who  had  been  a member  only  a short  time; 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  McN.  Secord,  of  Guelph,  who  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Belleville  celebration,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wilson,  of  St. 
Thomas,  a member  for  many  years,  and  a prominent  figure  in 
Canadian  historical  circles.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  President  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Women’s  Historical  Society  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 

January,  1926 — January,  1927.  Last  year  eighty-seven  letters 
were  written  and  twenty-three  applications  received  for  member- 
ship. 

Nineteen  new  members  were  elected,  including  three  honorary 
members,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  Mrs.  Frances  Amelia 
Taylor,  one  hundred  years  of  age,  several  of  whose  family  already 
were  members,  and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Pringle,  of  Adolphus- 
town. 

One  application  was  refused  on  account  of  its  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Membership  Committee.  There  were 
five  resignations. 

The  Secretary  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  one  exchange, 
“The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  National  Parks  for  1925.” 
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The  passing  of  four  members  is  recorded  with  deep  regret: — 
Dr.  Noxon,  Miss  Catharine  Merritt,  the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab 
and  Mrs.  S.  Howard. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Merritt  the  Association  has  lost  a close 
and  dear  friend,  who  at  all  times  took  a keen  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  she  gave  her  time  unsparingly.  It  was  her  cus- 
tom each  year  to  act  as  hostess  at  one  of  the  meetings  and  to 
provide  entertainment  and  refreshments,  on  which  occasions  the 
members  always  spent  a most  enjoyable  evening.  Her  loss,  on 
account  of  her  varied  interest  in  the  Association,  will  be  deeply  felt. 

Another  dear  friend  was  lost  to  the  Association  in  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  Canon  Macnab,  who,  for  a number  of  years,  was  its 
Chaplain.  A great  deal  of  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  Association 
was  due  to  Canon  Macnab,  who  took  a deep  interest  in  all  its 
activities. 

Margaret  Farmer, 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary. 


One:  of  the:  Earliest  Loyalist  Sfttle:me:nts  in 
Uppe:r  Canada. 

Notice  on  the  left  the  man  using  the  hominy-block. 

(From  “Upper  Canada  Sketches,”  by  permission  of  the 
author,  Thomas  Conant,  Esq.) 


(These  two  illustrations  by  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Publishers,  Toronto.) 


The  U.  E.  Loyalists  of  Norfolk  County, 
Ontario 

By  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer. 

On  account  of  the  history  of  Norfolk  containing  the  names 
of  as  many  noted  U.  E.  Loyalists  amongst  its  earliest  settlers  as 
does  that  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rideau  Valley,  etc., 
a short  description  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  they  came 
should  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  read  that  not  a forest  tree  had  been  felled  in  Norfolk  County 
by  a permanent  white  settler  before  1790! 

Champlain  visited  the  Bruce  Peninsula  in  1616.  The  first  mis- 
sionary seems  to  have  been  a Recollet  Father — de  La  Roche  de 
Daillon — who  arrived  in  1626.  The  surprise  shown  by  the  Indians 
clearly  indicated  that  they  never  before  had  been  visited  by  a 
Christian  missionary.  They  received  him  kindly,  and  Father 
Daillon  declared  it  was  the  most  beautiful  country  he  had  ever 
seen.  We  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  as  it  was  then,  to  his 
description  of  it. 

He  recorded  that  moose,  deer,  beaver,  coons,  wildcats,  bustards, 
ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  cranes  and  squirrels  were  abundant,  the 
squirrels  being  much  larger  than  those  in  France.  As  many  as  two 
hundred  deer  were  seen  feeding  together.  Walnuts,  chestnuts,  wild 
apples,  gooseberries,  plums  and  grapes  also  were  found,  of  splendid 
quality. 

In  the  early  part  of  1700  this  region  was  called  “the  terrestrial 
Paradise  of  Canada”  by  visitors  from  elsewhere. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Canada  passed  under  British  rule  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  1763. 

In  1788  that  portion  of  Quebec,  later  set  apart  as  Upper  Canada, 
(now  Ontario)  was  divided  into  four  districts,  the  most  westerly 
being  the  District  of  Hesse,  the  line  dividing  it  from  the  District  of 
Nassau,  next  east,  running  north  from  the  extreme  end  of  Long 
Point, ‘Norfolk  therefore  being  in  the  District  of  Hesse. 

About  this  time  a large  number  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  arrived  in 
Western  Canada,  and  in  1791  Governor  Simcoe  and  his  colleagues 
organized  what  they  called  the  New  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
Norfolk  County  coming  into  existence  in  1792. 

Shortly  after  this,  our  brave  Loyalist  ancestors  began  their 
home-making  in  this  fine  county,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  many 
homesteads,  and  their  log  houses  are  now  replaced  by  “handsome, 
slate-roofed  brick  residences,  mammoth  barns  with  stone  base- 
ments, and  hundreds  of  acres  of  smiling  fields,  waving  with  golden 
grain.”  (Ryerson’s  Loyalists  of  America.) 
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It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  quite  a number  of  their  descendants 
are  still  occupying  the  same  land. 

As  to  this  land — in  the  Parliamentary  Reports  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  on  Emigration,  1826,  we  find  the  following 
evidence  taken  before  Wilmot  Horton,  the  talented  Under  Secre- 
tary : — 

The  first  witness,  Lieut. -Col.  Cockburn,  said:  “Upper  Canada  in 
the  first  instance  was  settled  by  a class  of  Upper  Canadians — the 
United  States  Loyalists.” 

The  second  witness,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  said:  “Upper  Canada 
was  set  apart,  after  the  American  Revolution,  for  the  reception  of 
the  royalists  who  had  adhered  to  the  United  Empire,  and  on  that 
account  were  forced  to  leave,  and  they  were  provided  for  with  im- 
plements and  provisions,  and  land  assigned  them  for  nothing.” 

The  evidence  of  the  latter  was  greatly  qualified  by  that  of  a 
subsequent  witness,  John  Rolph,  Esq.,  who  stated:  “I  take  excep- 
tion to  Dr.  Strachan’s  evidence!  It  is  not  generally  true  that  these 
people  got  land  for  nothing;  they  either  paid  for  it  in  the  shape  of 
fees,  received  it  as  compensation  for  losses,  or  as  a reward  for  real 
or  supposed  services.” 

This  is  confirmed  by  Canadian  historians. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Turkey  Point  was  designed  by 
Governor  Simcoe  as  the  commercial  governmental  metropolis  of 
Upper  Canada. 

It  was  an  original  government  reservation  for  a town  and  a 
garrison. 

The  town  was  called  Charlotteville.  An  Act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the  District 
of  London  should  be  held  there,  although  there  had  been  no  build- 
ing of  any  kind  erected.  We  read  of  the  Courts  being  held  at  the 
house  of  James  Munro,  and  the  following  Justices  of  the  Peace 
were  sworn  in  on  April  8th,  1800,  before  Joseph  Ryerson,  Sheriff, 
and  Thomas  W'elch,  Clerk  of  the  Peace : 

1,  Samuel  Ryerse,  Chairman;  2,  William  Spurgin;  3,  Peter 
Teeple;  4,  John  Beemer;  5,  Wynnant  Williams,  all  of  whom  were 
U.  E.  Loyalists  except  John  Beemer,  who  came  earlier. 

A Court  House  was  built  in  1804  at  Charlotteville,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  a new  one  was  built  in  Vittoria  in  1815.  It 
also  was  burned  down,  and  the  location  was  finally  placed  in 
London. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  an 
electoral  privilege,  and,  joining  with  other  settlers,  they  demanded 
a modification  of  the  Quebec  Act  and  the  establishment  of  a local 
Legislature,  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  Quebec  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  in  1791,  which  provinces  now  are  known  as 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

As  we  are  all  suffering  at  the  present  moment  (1917)  from  what 
we  call  “the  high  cost  of  living,”  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  our 
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ancestors  were  paying  for  supplies  in  1807.  There  was  only  one 
store  at  Long  Point,  and  prices  quoted  were  as  follows : 

Broadcloth — $20  per  yard.  Cottons — $1  per  yard.  Brass  but- 
tons— 1 York  shilling  each.  Pins — 50c  per  paper.  Green  tea — $2 
per  pound.  Tobacco — $1  per  pound.  Nutmegs — 25c  each.  Board 
nails — 25c  per  pound.  Shingle  nails — 30c  per  pound.  Window 
glass,  7 x 9 — 25c. 

At  Port  Ryerse  salt  was  $12  per  bushel,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
Moses  Rice  and  David  Brush  went  to  Hamilton  for  it,  and  paid 
$75  for  a barrel.  It  has  been  remarked  that  if  our  U.  E.  Loyalist 
ancestors  were  “worth  their  salt’’  they  must  indeed  have  been  an 
acquisition  to  their  country. 

We  hear  of  this  same  Moses  Rice  as  being  the  first  constable 
sworn  in  for  the  District  of  Charlotteville  and,  also,  as  being  the 
only  prisoner  ever  confined  in  the  old  log  jail.  He  was  in  for  two 
hours  for  contempt  of  Court. 

While  in  this  log  cabin  era  of  their  existence,  their  outfit  gen- 
erally consisted  of  a cow  or  two,  a few  sheep,  a yoke  of  oxen,  two 
or  three  pigs,  chickens,  and  the  indispensable  iron  kettle. 

Very  few  were  able  to  bring  anything  from  their  former  homes, 
but  some  had  a grandfather’s  chair  or  chest  of  drawers,  or  small 
carved  table,  while  other  necessary  articles  were  hewed  out  with  a 
pocket  knife  which  in  those  days  was  a very  strong  knife  made  to 
serve  many  useful  purposes.  For  instance,  it  was  used  to  hollow 
out  slabs  in  the  form  of  shallow  troughs  for  the  roof  of  the  log 
cabin,  which  were  laid  alternately,  the  convex  form  of  one  over- 
lapping the  concave  form  of  the  other,  while  places  for  doors  and 
windows  actually  were  whittled  out! 

Lumber  had  to  be  sawed  out  by  the  tedious  process  of  the  whip- 
saw. Those  who  could  not  afiford  window  glass  used  a sliding 
board  or  oiled  paper.  The  spaces  between  the  logs  were  filled  with 
sticks  and  moss  with  clay  plastered  over. 

Stones  were  gathered  to  form  a hearth,  and  the  chimneys  were 
made  of  small  sticks  and  clay. 

Now,  as  to  their  supplies. 

Surely  God  was  with  our  little  band  in  the  wonderful  provision 
of  Nature  that  is  recorded ! The  cow  was  able  to  get  a living  in 
the  forest,  sheep  on  herbage,  and  pigs  in  the  abundance  of  nuts. 
As  tea  was  so  expensive  it  was  substituted  by  steeping  barks  and 
roots. 

They  dried  their  fruit,  of  which  they  had  an  abundance  and 
variety,  in  the  sun,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  more  delicious 
than  ours  of  the  present  day. 

We  read  of  one  U.  E.  Loyalist — Andrew  McCleish — possessing 
a cranberry  patch  of  about  sixty  acres  that  supplied  not  only  his 
immediate  neighbours,  but  parties  from  a distance  who  filled  their 
sacks  by  scooping  the  berries  up  with  wooden  shovels. 
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Wild  strawberries  and  raspberries  were  also  remarkably  abun- 
dant. 

Of  sugar  and  syrup  there  was  plenty  of  a certain  kind — the  pro- 
duct of  our  beautiful  maple  tree.  The  Indians  taught  the  white 
settler  how  to  produce  this  very  delicious,  healthful  and  useful  com- 
modity. 

We  do  not  give  these  Indians  the  credit  which  is  due  them  for 
much  knowledge  still  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

Just  one  instance  more — the  use  of  herbs!  Our  grandmothers 
could  go  out  and  gather  in  their  gardens  herbs  for  all  the  usual 
maladies  of  children  and  adults,  and  cure  them  speedily,  and  they 
also  taught  them  the  use  of  certain  weeds  for  snake-bites,  which 
were  very  efficacious. 

There  are  probably  not  many  in  this  audience  who  know  that 
when  the  British  Medical  Association  met  in  Toronto,  in  1906,  they 
had  printed  in  one  of  their  handbooks  a tabulated  list  of  Indian 
remedies  and  their  specified  use  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 

As  to  soap,  they  could  always  have  that  on  hand,  both  the  soft 
and  the  hard,  making  it  from  wood  ashes  and  grease. 

Every  article  of  bedding  and  wearing  apparel  was  the  result  of 
their  own  hard  work,  and  was  made  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  raw  products  of  wool  and  flax. 

As  soon  as  they  could  bring  a little  virgin  soil  under  cultivation, 
flax  was  sown. 

Flax  was  spun  on  a small  wheel  after  being  broken  up,  hetcheled 
and  carded,  and  the  tow  removed.  This  made  tablecloths,  towels, 
bags,  sheets  and  ticking. 

The  tow  was  utilized  by  spinning  it  on  the  large  wheel  used  for 
wool,  to  make  the  coarser  cloth  for  bags. 

As  to  wool  weaving,  there  are  few  arts  which  require  more 
patience  and  skill.  The  fleece  is  first  sorted  by  experienced  hands 
into  several  qualities,  and  scoured,  and  dyed,  if  necessary,  after 
which  follows  the  process  of  “willying”  to  free  it  from  dust  or  other 
impurities,  and  then  it  goes  through  the  “teazer,”  and  finally  it  is 
spun  on  the  large  wheel  and  is  only  yarn  yet. 

But  from  this  yarn  our  ancestors  seemed  very  skilled  in  making 
up  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  could  even  produce  fine  twilled  goods. 

Their  caps  were  made  from  home-tanned  coonskin,  and  were 
both  durable  and  comfortable.  Their  footwear  was  made  from  the 
skins  of  wild  and  domestic  animals. 

Light  was  furnished  by  means  of  pine  torches,  or  the  “witch/’ 
a saucer  of  tallow  containing  a coil  of  twisted  cotton  rag. 

Candles  came  later  and  were  considered  a great  invention.  There 
were  no  matches,  and  fire  was  often  borrowed. 

We  read  that  if  the  fire  in  the  big  fireplace  went  “dead,”  some 
member  of  the  family  had  to  wade  through  snow,  perhaps  a mile,  to 
“borrow”  fire. 
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We  already  have  heard  of  the  price  of  pins.  Spikes  from  thorn 
trees  were  their  substitute. 

As  to  carriages,  what  was  called  a “crotch”  seemed  to  do  duty 
for  a carriage,  cart  or  waggon.  It  was  a couple  of  logs  fastened 
with  a crotch,  and  had  a nose  curling  up  at  the  front  end  like  a sled. 
Sometimes  a seat  was  fastened  on,  but  the  feet  had  to  be  held  up  in 
awkward  places. 

No  wonder  it  is  difficult  to  find  records  of  these  people,  which 
attests  the  fact  that  they  were  “workers  and  not  writers,”  as  Dr. 
Ryerson  remarks  in  his  “Loyalists  of  America.” 

Sabine  says  in  his  “Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,”  that 
when  he  visited  Canada  in  1821  he  was  lost  in  amazement  to  observe 
that  natives  of  Massachusetts,  graduates  of  her  ancient  university, 
had,  in  this  wilderness,  already  re-established  the  colonial  system 
of  Government,  and  made  such  progress  in  settling  the  country. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  Norfolk  pioneers  greatly  re- 
gretted the  lack  of  schools  for  their  children  who  received  no 
education  beyond  what  their  parents  were  able  to  give  them, 
while  even  where  the  parents  were  well  educated  they  lacked  the 
time  to  instruct  them,  as  it  was  such  a struggle  for  a bare  exist- 
ence. 

The  first  school  was  a log  structure  built  in  1826,  near  Vittoria. 

Vittoria,  by  the  way,  was  named  after  the  Vittoria  of  Spain, 
where,  about  this  time,  a decisive  battle  was  won  by  Wellington. 

Biographical  Sketches. 

We  now  come  to  a few  biographical  sketches  of  the  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ists of  Norfolk. 

The  name  of  Ryerson  stands  out  prominently  in  U.  E.  Loyalist 
history.  The  two  brothers,  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerson  or  Ryerse, 
and  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  were  early  settlers  in  this  district.  A 
son  of  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  the  Reverend  Egerton  Ryerson,  is 
a prominent  figure  in  Canadian  history. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ryerson  and  family  fled  first  to  New  Brunswick 
after  their  persecution  in  New  Jersey,  and  after  being  there  about 
ten  years  he  was  asked  by  Governor  Simcoe  to  start  a settlement  at 
Long  Point.  He  came  at  once,  in  1794,  and  built  a log  house  on  the 
lake  shore  and  named  the  place  Port  Ryerse. 

It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  Long  Point  settlement  was 
organized  into  a separate  district.  He  helped  to  establish  the  first 
Episcopal  Church  in  Norfolk  in  1803.  He  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Commissioner  for  Administering  Oaths,  Chairman  at  the  Sessions, 
Norfolk’s  first  Judge,  and  served  as  Justice  in  the  Divisional  Court 
of  Requests  for  years.  He  built  the  first  grist  mill  and  “so  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  beginning,  but  he 
remained  a leader  afterwards.”  (Owen’s  Pioneer  Sketches.) 
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Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson  was  much  younger  than  his  brother, 
Colonel  Samuel,  and  he  entered  the  Army  only  in  May,  1776,  as  a 
cadet,  at  the  age  of  15. 

“When  Colonel  Ennis,  the  Inspector-General,  saw  him  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘You  are  too  young  and  small  to  go!’  Whereupon  the  lad 
replied:  ‘Oh,  Sir!  I am  growing  older  and  stouter  every  day!’  At 
which  the  Inspector-General  laughed  heartily  and  said:  ‘You  shall 
go  then/”  (Loyalists  of  America,  Dr.  Ryerson.) 

He,  also,  fled  to  New  Brunswick,  but  came  with  his  family  to 
Long  Point  in  1799.  He  and  Isaac  Gilbert  were  Norfolk’s  first 
churchwardens.  He  was  Norfolk’s  first  sheriff,  first  treasurer,  and 
was  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Requests. 

He  had  six  sons  who  were  endowed  with  a passionate  fondness 
for  books,  and  it  is  said  that  their  father  called  them  “good-for- 
nothing”  boys  because  when  he  sent  them  out  to  work  he  would 
find  them  under  shade  trees,  reading,  and  whenever  he  bought  a 
new  book  he  was  compelled  to  hide  it.  At  last  he  gave  in  to  their 
wishes  and  allowed  them  to  attend  Judge  Mitchell’s  grammar 
school,  “where  no  dilatory  marks  were  ever  recorded  against  them.” 

Five  became  preachers.  The  fifth  son  was  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson, 
who  was  chief  superintendent  of  education  for  Upper  Canada  for 
thirty-two  years,  from  1844  to  1876,  and  was  the  father  of  our 
public  school  system. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  was  at  first  a soldier  and  fought  at  Fort 
Erie  as  a Lieutenant  in  Captain  Rapelje’s  Company.  He  was 
wounded  there  and  on  recovering  decided  to  be  a preacher.  He  was 
the  father  of  our  esteemed  past  president,  General  George  Sterling 
Ryerson. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Colonel  Samuel  and  Colonel 
Joseph  Ryerson  held  judicial  appointments  in  New  Jersey  under 
King  George  II  and  King  George  III.  (Mrs.  Amelia  Harris’s 
Memoirs.) 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  Frederick  Mabee  was  the  first 
settler  as  his  death  is  recorded  in  1794  and  he  had  then  lived  there 
for  a year  or  so.  He  was  buried  in  a hollowed-out  walnut  log  with 
a tight-fitting  slab  for  a cover,  made  by  the  process  already 
described. 

Peter  Secord,  a noted  hunter,  was  his  cousin. 

There  is  always  a Smith  in  every  locality  and  there  is  an  amus- 
ing account  of  how  Abraham  Smith  got  away  from  New  Jersey. 
He  had  been  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to  leave  the 
State,  and  failing  to  get  away  in  time,  his  wife  concealed  him  in  a 
box,  in  which  he  landed  safely  in  Canada.  He  had  six  sons,  all  of 
whom  settled  on  Government  grants.  He  built  the  first  frame 
barn  in  the  township,  which  still  is  standing. 

We  next  hear  of  Solomon  Austin  of  Woodhouse,  who  was  a 
private  in  the  Rebellion  under  General  John  Graves  Simcoe,  who 
offered  him  his  “Executive  Log  Mansion”  at  Newark — now  Niagara 
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— until  he  secured  his  location  at  Woodhouse.  General  Simcoe  him- 
self was  a U.  E.  Loyalist. 

The  Austins  came  from  Maryland  and  were  very  wealthy.  The 
City  of  Baltimore  was  founded  on  their  estate. 

The  history  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  of  Norfolk  apparently  records 
but  one  woman  obtaining  a grant  in  her  own  name — Rebecca  An- 
derson— which  she  secured  on  May  17,  1802,  but  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  John  McCall  in  exchange  for  his  lot.  She  also  inherited 
her  father’s  homestead  by  will,  and  was  said  to  possess  “great 
business  tact,  ability  and  executive  force.” 

A large  part  of  Vittoria  village  is  built  on  her  land,  and  her  niece, 
Mrs.  David  Clark,  is  still  living  on  part  of  the  Anderson  homestead 
in  Vittoria,  which  has  been  in  continuous  possession  of  the  family 
for  105  years.  (Pioneer  Sketches,  Owen.) 

The  McCall  party  arrived  in  June,  1796,  and  included  the  Mc- 
Calls, Hendersons,  Munroes,  Fairchilds,  and  Prices. 

Colonel  Donald  McCall  was  born  in  Scotland  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  enlisted  in  the  42nd  Highlanders,  the  celebrated  “Black 
Watch,”  with  which  regiment  he  came  to  America  and  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec.  “His  commanding  officer 
was  one  Colonel  Wolfe,  who  one  year  later  was  raised  to  high  rank 
in  command  of  an  army  that  was  to  win  imperishable  fame  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  when  this  gallant  General  and  his  little 
army  scrambled  up  that  narrow  and  tortuous  path,  Donald  McCall 
was  one  of  them.”  (Simcoe  Reformer.) 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
where  he  married  Elsie  Simpson,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  great- 
aunt  of  General  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  eighteenth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Colonel  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters  and  lived  very 
happily  in  a fine  home  until  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  when  he 
fled  to  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  in  1783,  after  having  been  perse- 
cuted and  all  his  property  confiscated,  and  was  there  until  1796 
when,  on  request  of  Governor  Simcoe,  he  began  pioneer  life  again 
in  Norfolk  County,  Ontario,  on  Lot  18,  4th  Concession  of  Char- 
lotteville.  His  second  son,  Major  Duncan  McCall,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  and  his  other 
sons,  his  grandsons  and  great  grandsons  have  held  municipal,  mili- 
tary and  parliamentary  positions,  and  two  of  his  descendants  are 
still  living  on  his  original  grant  of  land  in  Charlotteville.  One  of 
them,  George  McCall,  has  been  Postmaster  since  1867,  and  is  now 
the  oldest  postmaster  in  Canada.  He  was  also  reeve  for  fifteen 
years,  and  warden  for  three  terms.  John  McCall  is  the  other, 
whose  only  son  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  from  Norfolk  in  1914. 
He  fell  on  a battlefield  in  France  one  year  later. 

Simpson  McCall,  a grandson  of  the  original  Donald,  was  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  after  Confederation  for  two  terms  and  was  noted 
for  his  remarkable  memory,  being  able  to  recall  early  and  late 
events  accurately,  when  ninety  years  of  age. 
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Alexander  McCall,  another  descendant,  is  at  present  a Senator 
at  Ottawa. 

Of  Thomas  Welch,  or  Walsh,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  we  already 
have  heard.  He  was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  County  of  Norfolk 
in  1796,  and  when  the  District  of  London  was  erected  in  1798,  he 
was  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Surrogate  Court,  and,  on  his  be- 
coming Judge  of  the  District  and  Surrogate  Courts,  the  County 
Registry  Office  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Francis  L.  Walsh, 
who  had  a remarkable  record  for  the  longest  term  of  government 
service  in  Canada,  and  probably  the  longest  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions, namely,  from  1808  to  1884,  seventy-six  years.  This  Francis 
L.  Walsh  built  the  first  fireproof  registry  office  in  the  province,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of  keep- 
ing separate  books  for  the  different  townships.  One  of  his  descend- 
ants is  Mr.  Justice  Walsh  of  Calgary,  whose  only  son  is  fighting 
in  France. 

We  are  told  that  Lieutenant  James  Munro  built  the  first  two- 
story  house  in  Norfolk,  which  seems  to  have  played  a very  im- 
portant part  in  early  history.  Besides  being  the  dwelling-place  of 
this  U.  L.  Loyalist,  it  served  as  the  first  hotel,  the  first  store,  goods 
for  which  were  brought  from  New  York  by  Duncan  McCall,  the 
second  son  of  the  original  Donald  McCall,  and  the  headquarters  for 
judicial  and  municipal  matters.  We  already  have  heard  of  the 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  having  been  held  there,  as  it  was  the 
only  house  having  necessary  accommodation.  It  was  built  in  1796 
and  remained  standing  until  about  1912,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  for  an  implement  shed. 

Splendid  qualities  are  recorded  of  two  McMichaels,  Edward  and 
James,  though  it  is  not  known  that  they  were  related.  They  were 
prominent  in  the  religious,  social  and  political  life  of  their  time. 

The  wives  of  Captain  Edward  McMichael  and  William  Cope,  an- 
other U.  E.  Loyalist  of  most  exemplary  character,  are  the  heroines 
of  thrilling  wolf  stories.* 

Mrs.  Cope  was  carrying  a pail  of  flour  through  the  woods  when 
she  discovered  a wolf  following  her.  At  first  she  thought  of  leav- 
ing the  flour  and  running  away,  but,  when  she  thought  of  her 
hungry  children  in  the  little  cabin,  she  prayed  for  strength  to  go  on, 
and  for  help  to  save  the  precious  food;  and  when  she  fell  exhausted 
at  her  own  door,  such  is  the  power  of  God ! the  wolf  walked  away 
without  attacking  her. 

Mrs.  McMichael’s  escape  was  on  horseback,  with  a child  in  her 
arms. 

Even  more  thrilling  is  the  account  of  Mathias  Buchner’s  fight 
with  a wolf  in  a cave.  They  were  killing  his  sheep  and,  as  he  could 
follow  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  he  resolved  to  enter  their  den.  He 
prepared  himself  with  a candle,  musket  and  pitchfork.  He  placed 
the  candle  on  the  end  of  a pole  and,  shoving  it  in,  crawled  in  himself. 


From  a Sketch  by  F.  E.  Cantelon. 

House  oe  Lieutenant  James  Munro,  erected  in  1796  on  Lot  14,  Con.  V,  and 
used  as  a Court-house  for  London  District,  1800-1802. 

(From  the  Ontario  Historical  Society’s  “Papers  and  Records,”  Vol.  II.) 
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He  soon  distinguished  a pair  of  glassy  eyes  gleaming  ferociously. 

His  life  depended  upon  his  first  shot ! He  aimed  just  below 
those  glittering  orbs,  when,  with  a howl  of  pain,  the  animal  sprang 
towards  him  and  tore  his  coat  off ; but  he  seized  his  pitchfork  and 
succeeded  in  impaling  him  at  the  first  thrust.  A few  more  stabs 
and  the  wolf  was  silent  forever.  (Ontario  Historical  Society. 
Vol.  2.) 

The  name  of  Ephraim  Tisdale  is  recorded  in  every  book  and 
sketch  on  U.  E.  Loyalist  subjects.  He  was  a prominent  sea  captain 
in  Freetown,  Massachusetts,  and  was  particularly  prominent  in 
denouncing  the  rebels,  as  he  called  them.  He  finally  had  to  flee  in 
1776,  and  set  out  in  his  own  vessel  for  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  but 
had  to  abandon  it  to  avoid  capture.  He  escaped  safely  to  the  shore 
and  made  an  overland  journey  to  New  York  of  1,500  miles,  having 
to  travel  by  a circuitous  route.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  held  both  civil  and  military  offices,  and 
finally  moved  to  Norfolk  in  1808.  He  left  eight  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  loyalty. 

A descendant — Colonel  David  Tisdale — was  Member  for  South 
Norfolk  and  held  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Militia  in  the  Tupper 
Government. 

Peter  Teeple,  Silas  Montross  and  Samuel  Ryerson  were  the 
three  original  commissioners  for  administering  oaths.  Peter  Teeple 
was  a captain  in  the  New  Jersey  Volunteers.  He  arrived  at  Long 
Point  in  1793.  He  was  of  very  fine  physique,  six  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  was  offered  great  inducements  to  accept  a commis- 
sion in  His  Majesty’s  Life  Guards,  and  ever  after  regretted  having 
declined  it. 

He  was  a noted  jurist  and  left  a very  large  library  and  complete 
register  of  the  hundreds  of  civil  marriages  he  performed. 

Lucas  Dedrick  and  John  Haviland  were  noted  for  their  wheat- 
fields.  The  former’s  first  yield  was  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It 
had  to  be  fanned  by  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  the  nearest  mill  was 
seventy  miles  away.  John  McCall’s  boat  was  procured  and  he  and 
his  crew  conveyed  the  wheat  to  be  ground  to  this  mill.  After  many 
days  they  returned  with  their  flour,  and  the  best  part  of  the  story 
is  that  this  flour  was  equally  divided  amongst  them  all. 

Mr.  Haviland’s  yield  was  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  and  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  This  U.  E.  Loyalist  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  very  few  who  were  able  to  bring  money  with  them.  It 
is  recorded  that  he  loaned  $16,000  to  the  County  of  Wentworth  to 
build  a Court  House,  and  that  he  left  $12,000  buried  in  the  ground 
when  he  died.  He  came  from  New  York  State,  where  he  owned 
200  acres  within  nine  miles  of  the  City  of  New  York  which,  to-day, 
covers  this  land  and  extends  far  beyond. 

Daniel  Hazen  was  the  original  surveyor  for  the  county,  assisted 
by  Thomas  Welch.  His  relatives  are  still  very  prominent  in  New 
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Brunswick.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  worker  and  every  Sunday 
walked  about  twenty  miles  to  church. 

Another  Daniel  who  was  prominent  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
county  was  the  Reverend  Daniel  Freeman,  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Long  Point,  with  a congregation  of  fifty  in  the  heart  of 
the  forest. 

James  Mathews  was  a trustee  of  this  original  church. 

Abraham  Powell  also  was  a zealous  religious  worker,  and  held 
offices  in  the  public  service.  His  descendants  have  been  distin- 
guished in  municipal  affairs. 

His  son,  Israel,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Ottawa  in  1848, 
and  his  grandson,  Walker,  was  elected  a Member  in  1858.  (Ontario 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  2.) 

Daniel  Millard  was  the  first  treasurer  for  the  London  District, 
while  Lawrence  Johnson’s  name  often  appears  as  one  of  the  grand 
jurors. 

Albert  Berdan  was  the  first  constable  sworn  in  for  the  District 
of  Woodhouse,  and  the  first  court  crier. 

Noah  Fairchild  was  the  discoverer  of  bog  ore,  containing  per- 
oxide of  iron,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  afterwards  used  to  great 
advantage. 

We  shall  now  group  a few  names  as  time  does  not  permit  special 
reference  to  each.  Every  one  of  these  mentioned  is  worthy  of  note 
in  one  or  more  ways. 

John  Gustin,  Titus  Finch,  Peter  Russell,  Samuel  Ryerson, 
Squire  Backhouse  and  Aaron  Culver  built  mills  which  filled  a great 
want  for  our  hard-working  pioneers,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Squire 
Thomas  Bowlby  during  the  McArthur  raid  was  able  to  save  one 
of  these  mills  by  waving  a flag  of  truce  and  making  signs  of  the 
Freemason  fellowship  of  which  General  McArthur  was  a member, 
and  who  heeded  the  appeal  and  marched  his  men  straight  on. 

Squire  Bowlby  was  head  of  the  Masonic  Order  at  that  time  and 
we  note  that  a squire  in  those  days  was  judge  and  reeve  combined, 
and  granted  licenses  to  keep  hotels,  while  ministers  could  not  per- 
form marriages  even  for  members  of  their  own  congregation  with- 
out a permit  from  the  squire  who  was  a man  of  great  importance. 
One  of  Squire  Bowlby’s  descendants,  Mr.  Bradford  Bowlby,  still 
occupies  part  of  the  original  grant  of  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  War  of  1812-1814.  Well,  what  do  we  find 
recorded?  That  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  of  Norfolk  County  responded 
to  a man,  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them — fathers  and  sons  fight- 
ing side  by  side. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  harvest  on  which  they  depended 
for  their  existence,  but  they  must  again  fight  to  maintain  the 
British  flag  over  their  land,  so,  aided  by  a few  hundred  English 
soldiers  and  friendly  Indians,  they  managed  to  hold  their  ground 
this  time,  but  at  what  a cost ! (Loyalists  of  America,  Dr.  Ryerson.) 
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Let  us  read  an  extract  from  Colonel  Talbot’s  letter  to  Major- 
General  SheafTe  in  December,  1812:  “As  there  is  no  immediate 

danger  of  an  attack  in  winter,  I beg  leave  to  recommend  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  the  detachment  stationed  in  this  neighbourhood 
to  be  dismissed,  as  the  men  are  wretchedly  provided  with  clothing 
and  their  families  are  suffering  the  utmost  distress,  being 
beginners  in  the  woods,  and  dispersed  through  a great  extent  of 
country.”  (Colonel  Cruickshank’s  Documentary  History.) 

Think  of  our  heroes  thus  suffering  further  privations  after  all 
their  toil  and  hardship  for  the  sake  of  their  flag ! 

General  Brock  called  a meeting  at  the  house  of  William  Culver 
and  secured  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  men  for  service  then, 
and  the  boat  which  carried  them  up  the  lake  was  owned  by  John 
McCall  and  had  one  cannon  on  board.  James  Mathews  was  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  army  supplies,  and  Edward  Foster 
served  in  the  Commissariat  Department. 

In  the  militia  rolls  of  I Norfolk  and  II  Norfolk,  compiled  by 
Colonel  Talbot,  we  find  almost  all  the  names  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  with  Lieut. -Col.  Joseph  Ryerson  heading  the  list  and 
Lieut.  George  Rolph  the  first  officer  placed  on  duty.  Captain  John 
Bostwick  served  the  longest  period.  (Talbot  Regime,  Ermatinger.) 

Captain  Bostwick  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Ryerson,  were 
detailed  with  despatches  to  Colonel  Talbot  at  Port  Talbot,  and 
General  Vincent  at  Burlington  Heights,  with  the  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Detroit.  They  travelled  two  days  and  two  nights  without 
sleep. 

Colonel  Rapelje  raised  a company,  himself,  and  won  great  dis- 
tinction, especially  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  Captain  Walter  Anderson 
who  also  has  a fine  record  succeeded  to  Colonel  Rapelje’s  position 
later. 

John  and  Peter  Wyckoff  served  in  this  company,  the  former 
being  killed  at  Fort  Erie. 

Captain  William  Hutchison  and  Captain  Josiah  Gilbert  again 
nobly  proved  their  loyalty,  both  having  experienced  severe  fighting 
and  thrilling  escapes  in  the  Revolution. 

Titus  Williams  was  second  in  command  of  one  hundred  volun- 
teers who  accompanied  Brock  to  Detroit,  where  Hull  surrendered 
with  2,500  men.  He  was  also  at  Fort  Erie  where  the  Canadians 
were  obliged  to  retire,  but  he  surprised  and  took  thirty  Americans 
prisoners,  including  Captain  King,  on  his  way  back. 

It  was  at  Amherstburg  that  General  Brock  first  met  that  noble 
Chieftain,  Tecumseh,  of  whose  bravery  and  sagacity  many  instances 
are  recorded.  “When  preparing  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Fort 
Detroit,  General  Brock  enquired  of  Tecumseh  v/hat  kind  of  country 
he  should  have  to  pass  through,  and  Tecumseh  took  a roll  of  elm 
bark,  spread  it  on  the  ground,  drew  forth  his  scalping  knife  and 
etched  upon  the  bark  a plan  of  the  country  (partly  Norfolk  County) 
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which  was  as  fully  intelligible  as  if  a surveyor  had  prepared  it.” 
(Dr.  Ryerson’s  Loyalists  of  America.) 

After  Titus  Finch’s  Mills  were  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in 
May,  1814,  Ephraim  Tisdale,  junior,  with  a few  irregular  volun- 
teers, managed  to  save  the  district  court  house  by  heading  off  the 
enemy  towards  the  lake. 

This  was  not  the  McArthur  Raid  which  took  place  in  November, 
1814,  and  proved  very  destructive  to  our  already  poverty-stricken 
heroes. 

General  McArthur  had  about  one  thousand  troops  when  he  in- 
vaded the  Province.  About  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  of  the 
Norfolk  Militia,  under  Major  Salmon  and  Captain  Daniel  McCall 
(afterwards  Lieut. -Colonel),  took  a position  at  Malcolm’s  Mills, 
but  the  American  General  had  sent  a detachment  down  the  river 
and  our  militia  being  out-numbered  and  attacked  from  both  front 
and  rear,  were  quickly  routed. 

The  Americans  then  began  their  return  march,  burning  and 
pillaging  as  they  went.  Besides  mills,  they  destroyed  houses  and 
barns. 

Samuel  Brown,  a famous  hunter  and  trapper,  saved  his  home  by 
deserting  it,  and  it  escaped  plunder  when  General  McArthur  passed 
by;  but  Jonathan  Williams  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  homestead, 
representing  fourteen  years  of  patient  industry,  was  destroyed — 
house,  barns  and  crops — leaving  the  unfortunate  sufferers  to  begin 
all  over  again.  (Pioneer  Sketches,  Owen.) 

Thus  closes  a chapter  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers.  To 
record  justly  their  sacrifices  and  privations,  their  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  would  require  a much  longer  paper  than 
this  and  an  abler  pen. 

Editor’s  Note. — Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer,  author  of  the  foregoing  paper,  is  the 
great-great  grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Donald  McCall  and  of  Captain  Ehpraim 
Tisdale,  and  great  grand-daughter  of  Jane  Decew. 


The  Village  of  Mount  Pleasant 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Eujs 

In  presenting  this  paper  on  the  early  settlement  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, I trust  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  deals  only  with  the  very 
early  settlers  of  the  village  proper  and  their  descendants  and  not 
with  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  country.  Provincial  records 
contain  the  names  of  others  who  remained  but  a short  time  and  left 
no  descendants. 

History  as  written  has  done  far  less  than  justice  to  the  pioneers 
of  Canada.  Historians  naturally  follow  the  careers  of  men  whose 
names  are  known  through  association  with  public  affairs.  The  men 
who  struck  out  into  the  Canadian  forest  with  axe  and  rifle  in  hand 
and  cleared  the  forest  and  laid  the  foundation  for  our  present  civiliz- 
ation are  too  often  overlooked  and  their  work  too  little  appreciated 
by  succeeding  generations. 

The  old  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  first  settled  by  such  a 
class  of  hardy  pioneers.  The  settlement  dates  back  to  the  later  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1798,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  Sturgis  and  Ellis  families,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, left  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Susquhanna  River.  They  travelled 
more  than  a month  through  what  was  then  called  the  Big  Wilder- 
ness. At  night  their  camp  was  often  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  they  were  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
their  stock,  to  build  large  fires  for  protection.  They  crossed  the 
Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  the  same  year,  and  passed  the  first 
winter  at  a place  called  the  Upper  Settlement.  The  following 
spring  they  proceeded  west  to  Burlington  Bay,  now  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  and  on  to  Ancaster  to  a general  store  kept  by  Matthew 
Crooks,  where  they  laid  in  a supply  of  much  needed  provisions.  From 
there  they  proceeded  on  their  way  to  what  was  then  known  as 
Brant’s  Fording  Place,  now  the  city  of  Brantford,  which  at  that 
time  consisted  of  two  small  Indian  wigwams.  They  forded  the 
Grand  River  at  that  point  and  located  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Henry  Ellis  who,  apparently,  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  gave 
the  settlement  the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant  after  an  estate  owned 
by  his  family  in  Flintshire,  Wales.  The  two  families  took  up  three 
of  the  best  two  hundred  acre  farms  of  the  four  thousand  acres 
which  had  been  surveyed  and  set  apart  by  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  for  settlement. 
These  farms  consisted  of  lots  7,  8 and  9,  and  were  leased  for  a term 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 
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Thomas  Sturgis  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1722,  and  died  in 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1802.  Catharine  Roberts,  his  wife,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1726  and  died  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1806.  Captain 
Amos  Sturgis  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1757.  Rachel  Randal,  his 
wife,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1757  and  died  in  Mount  Pleasant 
in  1814.  Hannah  Sturgis,  wife  of  Allan  Ellis  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia in  1784  and  died  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1872.  Henry  Ellis 
was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Flintshire,  Wales,  in  1747.  He  immi- 
grated to  America  in  1767  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War  came 
to  Canada  and  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1798  and  died  there  in 
1831. 

In  1802,  Captain  Joseph  Brant  set  apart  a plot  of  ground  for  a 
public  burying  place.  The  first  person  to  be  buried  there  was 
Thomas  Sturgis,  in  the  year  1802.  It  often  has  been  asked  why  this 
burying  place  was  located  on  the  four  corners  of  the  road.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  When  the  plot  was  set  apart  in  1802  there  were 
no  roads,  only  an  Indian  trail,  which  at  that  time  ran  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  present  road. 

The  first  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1804  between  Allan  Ellis 
and  Hannah  Sturgis,  and  was  performed  by  Magistrate  Wm.  Taylor 
of  the  Township  of  Burford.  In  1798  there  were  but  three  clergy- 
men of  the  protestant  faith  in  the  province,  so  that  most  of  the 
marriages  contracted  by  protestants  were  performed  by  magistrates. 
In  1831  legislation  was  enacted  to  confirm  these  marriages. 

Leases  granted  by  Captain  Joseph  Brant  prior  to  1807,  in  which 
year  he  died,  were  as  follows : In  1800  he  leased  lots  7,  8 and  9,  con- 
sisting of  200  acres  each,  to  Henry  Ellis,  William  Sturgis  and  Cap- 
tain Amos  Sturgis,  and  in  1804,  lots  3 and  4 on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  road,  to  Andrew  Nellis,  which  property  some  years 
later  passed  into  the  hands  of  Absolom  Shade,  who  is  credited  with 
being  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Galt. 

The  Clench  and  the  Phelps  tracts  were  leased  about  the  same 
year.  Epepherus  Lord  Phelps  was  Captain  Brant’s  secretary. 

Part  of  lot  6,  west  side  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  road,  was  leased 
to  Gideon  Olmstead  in  1804,  and  in  1839  a part  of  this  lot,  one  and 
a half  acres,  was  transferred  to  Thomas  Racey,  and  the  remainder, 
ninety-eight  and  a half  acres,  to  Andrew  Eadie. 

The  west  part  of  lot  2,  east  side  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  road, 
was  leased  to  John  Secord  in  1804. 

Part  of  lots  3 and  4 was  leased  to  William  Nellis  in  1805;  part 
of  lot  4 to  Andrew  Rose  in  the  same  year,  and  part  of  lot  8 to 
Gideon  Olmstead  in  1804,  which  lots  were  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mount  Pleasant  road.  The  Olmstead  lot  afterward  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  Ellis,  who  secured  a patent  from  the  Crown 
in  1840.  Part  of  lot  1,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  was  leased  to 
Charles  Burtch  in  1804. 
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Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Captain  Brant  a commission  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  Indian  lands  and  the  following  leases 
were  granted  to  other  settlers.  Lot  10,  west  side  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  road,  to  Robert  Biggar  in  1816.  This  farm  has  been  in  the 
Biggar  family  for  100  years.  The  present  owner,  Herbert  Biggar,  is 
a grandson  of  Robert  Biggar.  Lot  11,  west  side  of  the  road,  to 
Frederick  Yeouard;  Hiram  Phelps,  lots  12  and  13,  west  side;  Morris 
Thomas,  part  of  lot  6,  west  side,  which  farm  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Thomas  family.  D.  Secord,  part  of  lot  1,  east  side;  Abraham 
Cook  and  Allan  Ellis,  all  of  lot  8,  east  side;  Solomon  Phelps,  part  of 
lots  10  and  11,  east  side;  Hiram  Phelps,  part  of  lot  12,  east  side,  and 
Morris  Hardy,  part  of  lot  13,  east  side  of  the  road. 

About  the  year  1833  all  claims  of  those  holding  Brant  leases  were 
reported  on  to  the  Government  by  Messrs.  Dunn,  Merkle  and  Hep- 
burn, trustees  for  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  and  recommended  by 
them  to  be  confirmed,  whereupon  the  patents  were  issued. 

Numerous  claims  were  submitted  to  the  trustees  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  it  would  appear  from  their  report  to  Parliament 
that  a number  of  the  claimants  sought  confirmation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  their  alleged  titles  on  the  grounds  of  having  derived 
them  under  lease  for  twenty-one  years  or  for  a less  term  from  indi- 
vidual Indians,  and  others,  as  being  descendants  of  Indian  women. 
These  claims  in  a large  majority  of  cases  seem  not  to  have  been 
confirmed.  In  such  cases  an  offer  was  made  to  purchase  at  a 
certain  price  per  acre. 

The  methods  of  some  of  the  settlers  and  speculators  to  procure 
their  patents  from  the  Crown  were  many  and  devious;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  conduct  of  the  commission  was  open  to  question. 

The  privations  endured  and  hardships  overcome  by  the  early 
settlers  were  many.  The  nearest  mill  to  Mount  Pleasant  in  the 
early  days  was  situated  at  Niagara,  which  necessitated  a journey  of 
many  miles  through  a wilderness  on  horseback  to  get  their  grain 
ground. 

The  summer  of  1816  was  what  the  settlers  called  the  hungry 
summer,  there  being  frost  every  month,  while  snow  fell  to  a con- 
siderable depth  in  August.  The  crops  were  a complete  failure  and 
the  settlers  existed  on  what  the  forest  supplied.  The  privations  en- 
dured the  succeeding  winter  were  many,  as  the  common  necessities 
of  life  were  not  to  be  had. 

As  years  rolled  on,  comforts  of  a kind  began  to  reward  their 
patience  and  toil.  Clearings  increased  and  dwellings  improved  and, 
as  new  settlers  came  in,  there  was  more  social  intercourse.  In  those 
days  there  was  a frank  democracy,  everybody  knew  everybody  and 
surprise  parties  were  the  order  of  winter  evenings.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  sometimes  happened  that  the  family  to  be  surprised  had 
retired  for  the  night;  but  the  old  man  would  get  up,  pull  on  his 
trousers  and  take  down  the  fiddle,  when  all  hands  would  join  in  a 
good  old-fashioned  hoedown,  and  return  home  only  in  time  to  feed 
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the  stock  in  the  morning.  Another  source  of  amusement  was  the 
apple-paring  bees,  when  what  would  have  been  a task  for  one  family 
was  turned  into  an  evening  of  social  enjoyment.  These  were  the 
log-cabin  days  when  all  were  poor  and  struggling,  but  happy. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in 
1812,  the  settlement  was  small  and  scattered,  but  the  settlers  were 
none  the  less  valiant,  and  readily  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
homes,  several  of  them  serving  at  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights 
and  at  Lundy’s  Lane,  and  others  at  the  battle  of  Malcolm’s  Mills 
in  the  township  of  Oakland. 

American  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  McArthur, 
marched  through  from  Detroit,  plundering  and  burning  everything 
in  their  path.  The  settlement  of  Mount  Pleasant  was  not  overlooked. 
A number  of  the  homes  recently  hewed  out  of  the  wilderness  were 
completely  destroyed  and  the  stock  of  the  settlers  driven  off  by  the 
marauding  crew. 

For  services  rendered  during  this  war,  J.  M.  Sturgis,  Asa  Secord 
and  Robert  McAllister  were  granted  pensions  of  $20  per  month. 

Allan  Ellis,  in  those  early  days,  was  looked  upon  as  the  doctor 
of  the  locality.  While  he  was  not  by  profession  a medical  man,  he 
had  a knowledge  of  the  value  of  herbs  in  treating  diseases,  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  bleeding,  and  his  services  were  much  sought 
after.  In  those  days  they  bled  for  nearly  every  disease.  I still  have 
the  lance  he  used. 

A post  office  was  established  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  year  1836, 
under  the  name  of  Mohawk,  on  account  of  a Mount  Pleasant  post 
office  already  having  been  established  in  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  Indians,  as  the 
settlement  was  situated  at  that  time  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

Abraham  Cook,  the  leading  merchant  of  the  settlement,  was  the 
first  post-master.  His  successors  were  Thomas  Racey,  Crossley 
Heaton,  John  Randall  Ellis  and  J.  W.  McLaren  who  is  the  present 
post-master.  Mohawk  is  the  third  oldest  post-office  in  the  county. 
Muir,  in  his  history  of  Burford,  states  that  a post-office,  the  first  in 
the  county,  was  established  in  Burford,  and  that  in  1825  another 
office,  the  second  in  the  county,  was  established  at  Brant’s  Ford. 
He  states  also  that  the  rate  of  postage  in  those  days,  compared  with 
the  present  rate,  was  exceedingly  high.  For  a distance  under  and 
not  exceeding  sixty  miles  the  rate  was  4j4d ; above  sixty  miles  and 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  7 d;  above  one  hundred  miles  and 
not  exceeding  two  hundred,  9d,  and  two  pence  for  each  additional 
one  hundred  miles. 

The  first  medical  practitioner  was  Doctor  Lachlan  MacLean,  a 
graduate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, England,  who,  with  his  brother  Hugh,  immigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  about  the  year  1830.  Doctor 
MacLean  was  the  ancestor  of  W.  F.  MacLean,  M.P.,  of  Toronto, 
editor  of  the  Toronto  “World.”  Following  practically  in  close  sue- 
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cession  were  Doctor  MacEean,  Dr.  Silas  Cook,  Dr.  Alexander  Cook, 
Dr.  Charles  Cook,  Dr.  Duncan  Marquis,  father  of  Dr.  John  Marquis, 
of  Brantford,  Dr.  Fairchilds  and  the  present  practitioner,  Dr.  Thomas 
Mott,  who  has  practised  there  very  successfully  for  the  past  thirty 
years. 

The  first  merchants  were  Abraham  Cook,  afterwards  Cook  & 
McEwan,  and  Cook  & Botham,  Francis  Foster,  father  of  the  late 
George  Foster,  wholesale  grocer  of  Brantford,  and  the  late  Mrs. 
Ignatius  Cockshutt,  Frederick  Yeouard,  Robert  Eadie,  and  W.  L. 
Jones. 

In  the  early  days  the  merchants  did  a thriving  business  for  many 
miles  around.  Earge  quantities  of  wheat  were  purchased,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  principle  product  of  the  farm,  and  which  was 
teamed  to  Newport  and  to  Hamilton  and  shipped  by  boat  to  Buffalo 
and  Montreal  long  before  the  advent  of  the  steam  railway. 

Mount  Pleasant  also  afforded  several  important  manufacturing 
industries  such  as  that  of  Alva  Townsend,  carriage  and  wagon 
maker,  William  Stowe  and  George  Bryce,  blacksmiths  and  wagon 
makers,  all  of  whom  employed  a considerable  staff  for  those  days, 
while  their  products  were  known  throughout  a large  district  for 
their  enduring  qualities.  Carriages  then  were  made  to  wear.  I can 
remember  seeing,  when  a small  boy,  a family  carriage  owned  by 
my  uncle,  Herbert  Biggar,  which  had  long  since  served  its  useful- 
ness, and  I am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  it  was  as  heavy  as  an 
ordinary  touring  car.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  very  swell  turnout 
of  the  day. 

There  were  also  builders  and  cabinet  makers,  the  principle  ones 
being  John  R.  Ellis  and  William  Soles.  There  still  is  some  of  the 
old  walnut  furniture  in  the  homes  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
families  which  was  made  by  the  above-mentioned  persons,  which  is 
much  sought  after  by  lovers  of  antique  furniture. 

The  first  mill  erected  in  the  district  was  built  about  one  mile 
east  of  Mount  Pleasant  on  th!e  Mount  Pleasant  Creek,  in  the  year 
1804.  It  was  built  by  a man  named  Percey  and  was  sold  by  him  to 
Thomas  Perrin  in  1811.  A distillery  was  operated  in  connection 
with  this  mill  which  was  a favorite  place  for  the  Indians  to  frequent, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  their  knives  and  hatchets. 
The  grindstone  was  reputed  amongst  the  Indians  to  be  the  best  in 
the  district.  I might  mention  that  whiskey  in  those  days  was  worth 
about  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  The  mill  was  destroyed  in  1814 
by  General  McArthur’s  troops  on  their  retreat  to  Detroit.  This,  in 
later  years,  was  known  as  the  Cummins  Mill  site. 

The  old  grist  and  carding  mill  recently  torn  down  was  built  in 
the  village,  on  the  Mount  Pleasant  creek,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  about  1820,  and  was  operated  by  Elijah  Haight,  the  power 
being  obtained  by  damming  the  creek  and  thereby  raising  a suffi- 
cient head  of  water  to  develop  power  to  operate  the  mill.  This  mill 
did  a large  and  lucrative  business  for  many  years  and,  like  many 
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other  old  landmarks,  has  disappeared.  The  pond  created  by  the 
dam  was  known  as  Haight’s  Pond  and  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  district  as  a trout  pond,  which  was  frequented  by  the  disciples 
of  Isaak  Walton  from  far  and  near.  I have  seen  trout  taken  out 
there  which  weighed  from  three  to  four  pounds  each. 

It  was  also  the  swimming  place  for  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  would  gather  there  on  Saturday  evening,  after  their 
week’s  toil  on  the  farm,  in  great  numbers  to  refresh  themselves  in 
its  cooling  waters.  This  old  pond,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  many  a 
Mount  Pleasant  boy  who  has  gone  out  into  the  world  and  achieved 
success  or  met  with  failure,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  now  disappeared 
and  is  numbered  with  the  landmarks  of  byegone  days.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  some  years  ago  purchased  the  ground  and  water 
privileges  and  built  fish  hatcheries  thereon : 

“Oh,  the  old  swimmin’-hole ; when  I last  saw  the  place, 

The  scenes  was  all  changed,  like  the  change  in  my  face; 
The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  the  spot 
Whare  the  old  divin’-log  lays  sunk  and  fergot.” 

I might  mention  in  connection  with  the  fish  hatcheries  that  they 
are  situated  on  the  farm  where  the  late  Premier  Hardy  spent  his 
childhood  days,  and  who,  in  after  years  when  Premier  of  the  Prov- 
ince, contested  successfully  with  the  Dominion  Government  for  the 
control  of  the  provincial  fisheries. 

Brucefield 

Here  still  stands  the  fine  old  mansion  house  of  Brucefield,  built 
in  1840  by  Abraham  Cook,  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  his  day, 
now  a historic  reminder  of  a generation  of  many  brave  men  and! 
fair  women  who  have  passed  away.  It  was  a palatial  residence  for 
those  days,  beautifully  appointed,  and  was  justly  esteemed  as  one 
of  the  show  places  of  the  district.  The  present  owner,  Morgan 
Harris,  Esq.,  warden  of  the  county,  has  preserved  this  historic 
landmark  by  restoring  it  to  its  former  dignity. 

It  was  known  in  the  early  days  as  a popular  social  centre, 
through  the  bountiful  hospitality  of  Abraham  Cook  and  his  wife, 
Eleanor  Hardy.  In  1846  when  Lord  Elgin  was  Governor-General  of 
Canada  and  on  a journey  through  this  part  of  the  province,  he 
sojourned  in  this  handsome  residence  and,  at  a ball  given  in  his  honor, 
asked  permission  to  name  the  house  and  gave  it  the  name  it  still 
bears,  Brucefield,  after  his  own  family  name  of  Bruce. 

The  late  Honorable  John  Douglas  Armour,  Chief  Justice  of 
Ontario,  on  one  of  his  last  visits  to  Brantford,  in  a reminiscent  mood, 
recalled  this  ball  given  at  Brucefield,  which  he  attended  as  a young 
man,  travelling  a great  part  of  the  way  from  Cobourg  on  horseback. 
Here  he  met  the  fair  Miss  Clench  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  mother  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  families. 
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The  gathering  on  that  occasion  must  have  reached  the  high  water 
mark  in  the  social  life  of  the  district,  officers  of  the  British  garrison, 
then  in  London,  rode  down  for  the  festivities,  while  many  distin- 
guished guests  were  present  from  Hamilton,  Toronto  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Tents  were  erected  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
orchard  as  auxiliary  accommodation,  and  the  function  seems  to  have 
been  prolonged  into  a large  house  party,  with  picnics,  long  drives 
and  rides  into  the  surrounding  country,  evening  dances  and  other 
amusements. 

Abraham  Cook  had  three  children,  Alexander  Hardy  Cook  who 
married  Miss  Winer  of  Hamilton  and  became  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  of  Chicago ; Charles  Cook  who  married  Miss  Biggar  of 
Mount  Pleasant  and  practised  medicine  in  Toronto;  an  only  daugh- 
ter who  married  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  formerly  of  Toronto 
but  now  of  New  York,  and  Abraham  who  was  a successful  high 
school  teacher. 

Educational 

From  an  educational  point  of  view,  Mount  Pleasant  in  the  early 
days  held  a high  place,  having  the  common  school,  the  Nellis 
Academy  which  was  built  in  1846  and  which  later  became  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  a private  school  conducted  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Eadie 
and  Mrs.  John  Eadie.  Two  or  three  generations  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  people  attended  this  school  and  received  their  primary 
education  there. 

The  Nellis  Academy  was  a renowned  place  of  learning,  the  prin- 
cipal being  W.  W.  Nellis.  Many  of  the  young  people  of  Mount 
Pleasant  laid  the  foundation  of  their  higher  education  there.  Mr. 
Nellis  was  a successful  teacher,  and  young  men  not  only  from  the 
immediate  locality  but  others  from  the  surrounding  country  were 
students  under  him.  He  afterwards  took  charge  of  the  grammar 
school.  Some  of  the  early  teachers  were : Mr.  O’Loane,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Bothwick,  Mr.  McBain,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Carlyle,  late 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  nephew  of  the 
renowned  Thomas  Carlyle,  Rev.  Doctor  Moffatt,  Mr.  Raines,  Mr. 
James  Grace,  Mr.  Walter  Briggs,  Mr.  Albert  Briggs,  Mr.  William 
Wilkinson  and  others. 

Churches 

The  first  church  to  be  erected  in  the  settlement  was  a Union 
Church,  built  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  Anglicans  also 
held  service  there.  This  church  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  last 
century,  prior  to  1820. 

The  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  built  in  the  year  1841,  the  lot 
being  donated  by  Andrew  Eadie,  the  first  minister  being  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray  who  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Greig, 
Petie,  Junor,  Alexander  Sinclair,  Anderson,  Scott,  Atkinson  and  the 
present  incumbent. 
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The  Anglican  Church  (All  Saints)  was  built  in  the  year  1846  and 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Strachan  in  1854,  the  lot  having  been  don- 
ated by  Richard  McAllister.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  church 
the  services  were  held  in  the  Union  Church,  the  minister  at  that 
time  being  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Neil,  a native  of  Ireland.  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  new  church  was  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Usher  who  was 
succeeded  in  the  order  named  by  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Clathworthy, 
Salter,  Mellish,  Watson,  Hill,  Gardner,  Hind,  Curran,  Farney, 
Softly,  Routhwait,  and  Saunders,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  present  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  the  year  1861,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Union  Church.  The  first  minister  on  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant circuit,  after  it  was  organized  as  a circuit  in  1854,  was  that 
“grand  old  man”  of  Canadian  Methodism,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Griffin, 
D.D.,  who,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  super- 
annuation fund  of  the  Church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Goodson,  Hurlburt,  Clark,  Eaird,  Mills,  Betts,  Andrews, 
German,  Willoughby,  Preston,  Stobbs,  Kershaw,  etc. 

The  first  permanently  located  minister  in  the  settlement  was  the 
Rev.  John  Bryning,  and  it  seems  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  denomination  he  belonged  to,  the  weight  of  opinion  indicating 
that  he  was  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  He  was  in  Mount  Pleasant  as 
early  as  1833,  as  in  that  year  he  married  Russell  Hardy  and  Juletta 
Sturgis.  I think  he  was  born  in  New  York  State.  Pie  died  in  Mount 
Pleasant  in  1853.  Mr.  Bryning  was  a man  of  large  avoirdupois, 
weighing  about  350  pounds. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1850  the  Mormons  or  “Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints”  had  a mission  in  the  settlement 
and  succeeded  in  securing  a small  following. 

Miutia 

The  years  1837  and  1838  were  stirring  ones  in  the  village.  Pol- 
itical feeling  ran  high  and  neighbor  mistrusted  neighbor,  the  simple 
fact  of  being  'suspected  a reformer  was  sufficient  to  cause  arrest. 
When  volunteers  were  called  for,  six  of  the  sons  of  the  first  settlers 
volunteered  for  service  in  the  cavalry  commanded  by  Major  Willby-j 
viz. : — James  and  Randall  Sturgis,  Thomas  Perrin,  John,  Henry  and 
Allan  Wallace  Ellis. 

In  the  year  1856,  when  Brant  County  sixth  battalion  of  militia 
was  formed,  Allan  Wallace  Ellis  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  third 
battalion  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Perrin,  his  commission 
being  dated  at  Toronto,  February  10,  1857,  but  giving  him  rank  and 
precedence  from  September  18,  1856.  Subsequently  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  and,  during  the  Trent  affair,  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  raise  a volunteer  company  in  Mount  Pleasant,  authority 
for  which  was  granted  by  general  orders  issued  from  Quebec,  June 
30,  1863,  which  established  a volunteer  company  of  infantry  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  of  which  he  was  to  be  captain,  William  E.  Phelps 
lieutenant,  and  Robert  Eadie  ensign.  Following  this  a second  order 
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appeared  on  October  2,  1863,  appointing  Crossley  Heaton  lieutenant, 
vice  Phelps,  resigned. 

When  the  formation  of  the  38th  battalion  was  authorized,  with 
headquarters  at  Brantford,  September  22,  1866,  the  Mount  Pleasant 
company,  then  in  camp  at  Thorold,  became  No.  4 Company  in  the 
new  corps. 

Prominent  Men 

Mount  Pleasant  in  its  day  produced  many  men  who  have  risen 
to  prominence  and  distinguished  themselves  in  political,  profes- 
sional, military  and  mercantile  life.  The  first  and  most  distinguished 
citizen  was  the  late  Hon.  Arthur  Sturgis  Hardy,  late  Premier  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  who  was  of  U.E.L.  descent  on  both  sides  of  the 
family. 

The  Hardy  family  originally  belonged  to  that  stern  band  of 
Scotch  covenanters  who  withstood  so  much  persecution  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion.  Captain  John  Hardy  and  his  younger  brother, 
Alexander  Hardy,  came  to  America  and  settled  near  Philadelphia 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War;  after  that  eventful  period  they 
came  to  Canada  and  settled  near  Queenston.  Following  the  war  of 
1812,  Alexander  Hardy  moved  west  to  what  is  now  the  county  of 
Brant,  and  settled  near  Canning.  After  residing  there  for  some 
years  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  died  in  1823  when 
his  youngest  son,  Russell  (the  father  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  Sturgis 
Hardy)  was  but  a lad.  Russell  Hardy  was  married  in  1833  by  the 
Rev.  John  Bryning,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Mount  Pleasant,  to 
Juletta  Sturgis,  who  was  the  daughter  of  William  Sturgis,  one  of 
the  original  settlers.  His  family  was  a large  one  consisting  of  *four 
sons,  Edgar,  Eugene,  Arthur  (Hon.  A.  S.)  and  Alexander  D.,  the 
present  Judge  of  the  county,  and  six  daughters.  Arthur  was  educat- 
ed at  the  common  school,  Nellis  Academy,  Mount  Pleasant  grammar 
school  and  the  Rockwood  Academy.  When  a student  he  was  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  Harrison  & Hodgins,  Toronto,  in  1861, 
and,  a few  years  later,  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  in  1877  was  made 
a Queen’s  Counsel.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1873. 
“Canadian  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time”  says:  “The  Hon.  Arthur 
Sturgis  Hardy  entered  political  life  in  1873,  being  then  returned  to 
the  Legislature  in  the  liberal  interests  for  the  vacancy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  South  Brant  created  by  the  elevation  of  the  late  Hon. 
E.  B.  Wood  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  March  1877  he  entered 
the  Mowat  Administration  as  Provincial  Secretary,  and  in  1889 
succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Pardee  as  Minister  of  Crown  Lands  in  the 
same  Government.  He  was  chosen  to  act  as  Premier  and  Attorney- 
General  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  in  1895  and,  on  the 
latter’s  transfer  to  Ottawa  in  July  1896,  succeeded  him  in  both  these 
offices.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a Commissioner  for  the 
revision  of  the  Ontario  statutes.  He  retained  throughout  his  hold 
on  South  Brant  and  was  re-elected  at  every  recurring  general  elec- 
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tion  by  an  increased  majority/’  Of  his  work  as  a public  man  the 
Toronto  “Globe”  has  this  to  say:  “No  less  than  150  public  and 
private  bills  were  introduced  by  him  between  1874  and  1896,  and 
nearly  every  one  passed.  Their  wide  scope,  range  and  variety  are 
the  best  evidence  of  his  versatility  and  breadth  of  view.  In  his 
second  session  he  introduced  an  important  bill  respecting  railway 
traffic,  which  placed  the  relation  of  railways  to  shippers  and  the 
public  on  an  entirely  different  footing  by  preventing  a railway  from 
setting  up  notice  of  a condition  protecting  itself  against  a suit  of 
damages,  when  negligence  could  be  established.  Later  on  he  intro- 
duced several  bills  amending  the  laws  as  to  Division  Courts,  enlarg- 
ing their  jurisdiction,  simplifying  their  practice  and  making  their 
remedies  cheaper.  He  carried  through  an  act  establishing  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health  which  did  much  to  inspire  local  action 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  in  connection  with  public  health. 
Much  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  efforts  as  a temperance  reformer 
under  the  license  law.  The  act  known  as  the  Crooks  Act  is  more 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Hardy  than  of  Mr.  Crooks,  if  the  scope  of 
the  act  when  the  latter  handed  over  the  charge  of  the  licenses  to  his 
successor,  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  act  as  it  stands. 

“Other  legislation  introduced  by  Mr.  Hardy  was  a bill  creating 
Algonquin  Park  and  Rondeau  Park.  These  parks  are  now  looked 
upon  as  monuments  to  his  foresight  and  administrative  ability.” 

Mr.  Hardy  sat  in  the  legislature  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a 
private  member,  Cabinet  Minister  and  Premier,  and  never  was 
defeated.  It  can  truly  be  said,  he  was  Brant  county’s  favorite  son. 

The  late  Sir  William  Van  Horne  said  if  any  public  man  in  Can- 
ada deserved  a monument  to  his  memory,  that  man  was  the  late 
Premier  of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
the  legislation  introduced  by  him  while  Minister  of  Crown  Lands, 
enacting  that  all  pine  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands  should  be  manu- 
factured into  lumber  in  the  Province.  This  legislation  stopped  the 
towing  of  our  dogs  across  the  lake  to  be  manufactured  into  lumber 
on  the  American  side,  thereby  greatly  stimulating  the  lumbering 
industry  in  Ontario. 

As  a lawyer  Mr.  Hardy  ranked  with  the  best  our  country  has 
produced. 

Mount  Pleasant  can  claim  the  man  also  who  really  was  the 
author  of  the  National  Policy.  About  the  year  1835,  there  came  to 
Mount  Pleasant  a young  Scots  lad  by  the  name  of  John  MacLean, 
who  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1825.  He  crossed  the  ocean  accom- 
panied by  his  widowed  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Macdonald  (who  afterwards 
married  Andrew  Eadie)  and  daughter,  Isabell  Eadie  Macdonald. 
He  received  his  education  from  his  uncle,  John  Eadie  and  his  aunt, 
Margaret  MacLean,  wife  of  John  Eadie,  both  of  whom  had  been 
well  educated  in  Scotland.  The  education  he  received  was  not  a 
school  education  but  one  embracing  a wider  course  of  reading  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a boy.  At  his  death  “The  Daily  Mail  and  Empire” 
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! Toronto,  said  in  part:  “In  1863  John  MacLean  began  his  newspaper 
i career;  as  a writer  on  the  Hamilton  Times  in  1864  he  adopted  the 
advocacy  of  protection ; when  the  Mail  was  established  in  1870,  it 
was  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  protectionist  and  that 
Mr.  MacLean  should  be  its  protectionist  editor.  For  eight  years  he 
wrote  continuously  for  that  paper,  and  soon  after  quitting  it  re- 
sumed the  advocacy  of  his  theory  in  the  Toronto  ‘World.’  From 
fighting  single-handed  for  his  ideas,  he  saw  them  gradually  accepted, 
now  by  one  public  man  and  now  by  another  journal,  until  they 
triumphed  at  the  polls  in  1878.  Although  Mr.  MacLean  was  really 
the  author  of  protection  he  never  advanced  any  claim  for  public 
gratitude.” 

Mr.  MacLean  was  the  father  of  W.  F.  MacLean,  M.P.,  editor  of 
the  Toronto  “World.” 


John  FitzAllan  Ellis,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Randal  Ellis  and 
Janet  Carlyle,  a niece  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  great- 
| grandson  of  Henry  Ellis,  the  original  settler,  was  born  November 
9,  1845,  and  was  educated  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  public  school  and 
j grammar  school,  and  the  Toronto  Normal  School.  He  taught  school 
| in  his  native  county  for  a time  and  then  moved  to  Toronto  where 
he  married  Emma  Maughan,  a daughter  of  the  late  assessment- 
; commissioner  Maughan.  He  established  the  Barber-Ellis  Company 
in  1876,  which  now  has  factories  in  Toronto  and  Brantford  and 
manufactures  envelopes  and  paper  boxes,  the  largest  concern  of  the 
kind  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  was  president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association  in  1898  and  1900,  president  of  the  Na- 
i tional  Club  in  1901  and  1902  and  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade  in 
1903  and  1904;  a councillor  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association  and  a 
trustee  of  Upper  Canada  College;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Com- 
I mercial  Travellers’  Association  and  a delegate  to  the  Imperial  Trade 
Congress  held  in  London,  England,  in  July  1906,  when  he  moved  a 
I resolution  in  the  interest  of  trade  unity,  urging  the  Imperial  Gov- 
| ernment  to  adopt  penny  postage  throughout  the  Empire.  He  was 
presented  to  the  King  on  that  occasion.  He  was  president  also  of 
i the  Caledon  Fishing  Club  in  1903-1905  ; and  president  and  managing 
| director  of  the  Manufacturers’  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  early 
I days  of  that  company,  and  is  a director  of  the  Crown  Life  Insurance 
| Company. 

The  Rev.  George  Bryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
i George  Bryce  who  immigrated  to  Canada  and  settled  in  Mount 
Pleasant  about  1842,  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly  men  our  province 
has  produced.  He  was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant  about  seventy  years 
ago  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  public 
school,  and  grammar  school.  He  afterwards  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors.  He 
took  up  educational  work  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
! Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg,  in  which  he  was  a professor  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  is  a member  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
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British  Association ; Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Science ; president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
1909;  member  of  the  Commission  on  Canadian  Resources,  1909; 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  1910; 
and  an  ex-Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Bryce's  reputation  as  an  educationalist, 
he  is  an  author  of  renown,  having  written,  in  1882,  “Short  History 
of  Canadian  People”  (1887),  “Mackenzie,  Selkirk  and  Simpson,”  in 
“The  Makers  of  Canada”  series,  “Remarkable  History  of  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,”  and  other  works. 

All  Mr.  Bryce’s  books  on  Canadian  subjects  have  been  received 
with  much  favor,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  a 
native-born  Canadian  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  his  native  country. 

* P.  H.  Bryce,  B.A.,  M.D.,  a brother  of  the  above,  was  secretary 
of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  at  its  inception,  and  Deputy 
Registrar-General  of  the  Province.  He  was  educated  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  common  school  and  grammar  school,  and  the  University 
of  Toronto.  In  1904,  he  entered  the  Dominion  Government  service 
as  Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  Immigration. 

Col.  W.  W.  Cook,  a son  of  Doctor  Alexander  Cook  and  grandson 
of  Abraham  Cook,  when  but  a lad  of  sixteen  enlisted  when  the 
American  Civil  War  broke  out,  as  a lieutenant  in  the  24th  New 
York  Cavalry.  He  participated  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  and, 
after  passing  through  a number  of  other  engagements,  was  wounded  ■ 
at  Petersburgh;  was  with  Sheridan  at  Five  Forks  and  other  battles 
of  that  campaign,  and  was  on  the  skirmishing  line  when  Lee  sur- 
rendered. He  was  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  1865,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn 
when  the  ill-fated  General  Custer  and  his  whole  command  were 
wiped  out  by  the  Sioux  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull.  That  he  was  a 
daring  fighter  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  several  times 
mentioned  in  despatches,  and  it  is  said  by  the  Indians  that  he  was 
about  the  last  of  Custer’s  whole  command  to  go  down,  and  that  he 
went  down,  clutching  his  empty  revolver,  on  the  dead  piled  around 
him. 

Samuel  S.  Nellis,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  William  Nellis, 
grandson  of  Andrew  Nellis  who  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1804, 
and  Mary  Hardy  who  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Russell  Hardy. 
Mrs.  Nellis  was  a remarkable  woman  of  strong  and  forceful  char- 
acter, and  of  good  education  for  those  early  days.  There  were  five 
sons  in  the  family,  who  all  received  their  primary  education  from 
their  mother. 

Dr.  Nellis  was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant  in  1823.  His  early  years 
were  spent  on  his  father’s  farm  and  the  only  education  he  received, 
prior  to  1839,  was  from  his  mother  and  such  other  as  the  locality 
afforded.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  the  Lewiston  Academy 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  the  well  known 
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poet,  John  G.  Saxe.  He  remained  there  one  year  and  subsequently 
spent  two  years  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary  where  he  de- 
voted his  time  largely  to  science.  In  June  1842,  Victoria  College,  at 
Cobourg,  entered  upon  its  university  career  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  Doctor  Ryerson.  Doctor  Nellis  was  one  of  the  first  two 
students  to  matriculate.  He  graduated  from  Middletown  University 
in  Connecticut  in  1846  and  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1847.  His  first  charge  was  at  Port  Hope  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  Toronto,  and  from  Toronto  to  Condon  where  he 
remained  for  a few  months,  and  until  he  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency  of  Victoria  College  in  1850,  a position  he  held  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

Dr.  Nellis  in  his  day  was  considered  the  most  eloquent  and 
forceful  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Biggar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  although  not  born  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  is  a member  of  the  well-known  Biggar  family  who 
settled  there  in  1816.  Of  Doctor  Biggar,  Henry  Morgan  says  in 
part  as  follows:  “Hamilton  Fish  Biggar,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LU.D.,  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Hamilton  Biggar  of  Mount  Pleasant.  He  was 
born  in  Oakville,  March  15,  1839,  and  was  educated  in  the  Brantford 
grammar  school,  and  Victoria  University,  Cobourg.  He  pursued 
his  medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1866.  Dr.  Biggar  has  written  many  valuable 
books  on  medical  science  and  is  the  author  of  “Twelve  Months  of 
Surgery.”  He  has  held  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society,  and  declined  the  presidency  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  and  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  homeopathic 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  founded  the  training 
school  for  nurses  in  Cleveland  and  was  Dean  of  the  school  for  ten 
years.  At  the  World’s  Congress  of  Homeopathic  Physicians,  he 
read  two  papers  before  that  body.” 

Dr.  Biggar  is  the  private  physician  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
Standard  Oil  king  and  multi-millionaire. 

Duncan  Marquis,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Argylshire,  Scotland,  in 
1842,  and  came  to  Brant  county  in  1852.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  grammar  school.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Vic- 
toria Medical  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  He  took 
up  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession  in  Mount  Pleasant  and 
practised  there  very  successfully  for  a period  of  twenty -five  years  or 
more.  He  married  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  Bryce. 
Dr.  Marquis  was  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Marquis  of  Brantford. 

Another  distinguished  man  who  received  his  early  education  in 
the  Mount  Pleasant  grammar  school  was  Charles  Dent,  Canadian 
author  and  historian,  who  was  born  in  Kendal,  Westmorland,  Eng- 
land, in  1841.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  became  in  due  course 
a member  of  the  Upper  Canada  Bar.  He  practised  law  for  a short 
time  and  then  gave  it  up,  as  he  found  the  profession  uncongenial, 
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and  went  to  England.  He  soon  found  employment  in  literary  work 
and,  as  he  became  known,  was  engaged  to  write  for  several  high- 
class  periodicals,  notably,  “Once  A Week.”  After  remaining  in 
England  for  several  years  he  returned  to  Canada  and  accepted  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “EveningTelegram,”  which  was 
then  just  started.  For  several  years  he  devoted  himself  to  journal- 
istic work,  principally,  on  the  weekly  “Globe.”  To  that  journal  he 
contributed  a notable  series  of  sketches  on  eminent  Canadians. 

After  the  death  of  George  Brown,  Mr.  Dent  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  “The  Globe,”  and  commenced  his  first  ambitious  under- 
taking, “The  Canadian  Portrait  Gallery,”  which  proved  to  be  a most 
creditable  achievement. 

Mr.  Dent’s  second  book  was  the  “Last  Forty  Years,  Canada 
Since  the  Union  of  1841.”  This  book  was  highly  praised  by  the  late 
Goldwin  Smith  and  others,  and  is  in  every  way  a credit  to  his 
ability  as  a literary  artist. 

Early  Families 

Robert  Biggar,  a native  of  Biggartown,  Scotland,  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1806,  and  located  in  the  Niagara  district.  He  removed  to 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1816  where  he  was  a prominent  citizen  in  the 
early  days.  He  married  Amelia  Lauder  in  Scotland,  and  was  the 
father  of  a large  family.  The  descendants  were  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  the  county.  His  son,  Herbert  Biggar, 
represented  South  Brant  for  seven  years  in  the  reform  interests  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860  in  the  Upper  Canada  Parliament.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  township  and  county  councils  and  reeve  of  the  town- 
ship of  Brantford.  He  drove  the  first  team  across  the  Grand  River 
bridge  at  Brantford.  In  1831  he  married  Jane  Ellis,  daughter  of 
Allan  Ellis,  to  whom  seven  children  were  born. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Biggar  was  educated  at  Cobourg  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Methodist  Church  and  established  the 
Indian  Mission  for  the  Chippewa  tribe  at  Rice  Lake  in  1827.  He  was 
treasurer  of  the  Cobourg  College  for  two  years.  Mr.  Biggar  retired 
from  the  ministry  about  1852  and  settled  in  Brantford,  and  when  the 
county  of  Brant  was  erected  in  1853  he  was  appointed  the  first 
treasurer.  In  1832  he  married  Eliza  Racey,  a native  of  Mount 
Pleasant. 

James  Biggar  was  born  in  1803  in  Scotland,  and  removed  to 
Mount  Pleasant  with  his  father  in  1816.  He  married  a woman  of 
his  own  name,  Jane  Biggar,  daughter  of  William  Biggar,  a native  of 
Scotland.  He  was  the  father  of  William  Biggar  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  township,  having  been  a member  of  the 
council,  reeve,  and  warden  of  the  county. 

James  Racey  located  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1816.  He  acted  as 
magistrate  in  the  district  and  was  for  a time  associate  judge  for  the 
district.  He  built  a log  cabin  immediately  back  of  where  the  fish 
hatcheries  are  now  located,  which  was  quite  a pretentious  building 
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in  those  early  days.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Raymond,  whose  husband  is  the  present  postmaster  at  Brantford. 

Archibald  McEwen  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1805,  and  came  to 
Canada  about  1830,  landing  in  Montreal.  Abraham  Cook  brought 
him  from  Montreal  and  took  him  into  his  employ,  and  eventually 
he  became  a partner  in  the  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Cook 
and  McEwen.  After  dissolving  partnership  he  engaged  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  He  was  for  many  years  reeve  of  the  township, 
and  warden  of  the  county.  Mr.  McEwen  at  his  death  was  a large 
land  owner,  his  property  aggregating  six  hundred  acres  or  more. 

When  the  Perrins  crossed  the  Grand  River  in  1804  to  settle  in 
Mount  Pleasant  it  was  by  ferry  boat.  Thomas  Perrin  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  property,  and  owned  about  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity.  In  1856  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th 
battalion  of  militia,  Brant  county. 

The  Phelps  family  is  one  of  the  very  old  families.  Epepherus 
Lord  Phelps,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Canada,  was  Captain 
Brant’s  secretary,  and  many  of  the  leases  granted  by  Captain  Brant 
were  witnessed  by  him.  A lease  of  a tract  of  land  called  the  Phelps 
tract  was  granted  to  E.  L.  Phelps  by  Captain  Brant  about  1804. 
Mr.  Phelps  had  two  sons,  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Hiram  married  a 
Miss  Smith  by  whom  there  was  a large  family.  His  daughter, 
Martha,  married  the  late  Mr.  Buckingham  who  once  was  private 
secretary  to  the  late  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  when  the  latter  was 
Premier  of  Canada.  Emeline  married  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Preston 
who  was  the  father  of  T.  H.  Preston,  ex-M.P<P.  for  South  Brant 
and  editor  of  the  Brantford  Expositor. 

Andrew  Eadie  was  born  in  Scotland  and  came  to  Canada  and 
settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  in  1830.  He  purchased  from  Gideon 
Olmstead  part  of  lot  six,  west  side  of  Mount  Pleasant  road,  consist- 
ing of  ninety-eight  acres,  and  named  the  farm  “Black  Hill,”  after  a 
property  owned  by  his  father  in  Scotland.  This  property  is  now 
owned  by  J.  A.  Ellis.  Mr.  Eadie  married  a Miss  Biggar  by  whom 
there  was  a large  family.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Andrew  Eadie, 
M.D.,  is  a prominent  physician  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Robert  Eadie,  of  another  branch  of  the  family,  came  out  at  a 
later  date — in  1842 — and  settled  eventually  in  the  township  of 
Oakland.  His  grandson,  Andrew  Eadie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  was  educated 
in  the  Mount  Pleasant  grammar  school  and  Trinity  University,  and 
is  one  of  the  leading  physicians  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  A grand- 
daughter married  the  Hon.  George  Brown,  ex-Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Saskatchewan. 

David  Brunton,  C.E.,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  was  educated  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  common  school  and  grammar  school,  and  is  one  of 
the  leading  consulting  mining  engineers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Stowe  family  settled  in  Mount  Pleasant  about  1840.  The 
brothers,  William  and  John,  carried  on  a carriage  and  wagon  manu- 
facturing business  very  successfully  for  a number  of  years.  Dr. 
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Emily  Howard  Stowe,  wife  of  John  Stowe,  taught  school  in  Mount 
Pleasant  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  female  grammar 
school  teacher  in  the  province.  She  was  prominent  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  workers  among  Canadian  women,  and  secured  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  “Married  Women’s  Property  Act/’ 
and  the  franchise  for  women.  She  was  also  the  first  female  medical 
practitioner  in  the  province.  Dr.  Stowe  was  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Augusta  Stowe  Gullen  who  is  president  of  the  Cadies’  Board  of  the 
Toronto  Western  Hospital,  and  honorary  president  of  the  Canadian 
Suffrage  Association. 

Hotels. 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  close  this  paper  without  mentioning 
the  hotels.  The  hotel  built  in  1840  by  Richard  McAllister,  with  its 
large  ballroom,  was  a commodious  building  situated  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  village  road.  “Speed  the  Plow”  was  kept  by  Andrew 
Eadie  about  1835,  and  “Old  Fiddler  Ann’s  Tavern”  was  situated  on 
the  Mount  Pleasant  road  on  the  town  line  between  the  townships  of 
Oakland  and  Brantford.  In  the  old  stage  coach  days  these  hotels 
were  the  news  centres  of  the  community.  They  served  the  purpose 
of  the  day  and  have  long  since  passed  away. 

Such  is  the  early  history  of  the  Village  of  Mount  Pleasant  as  I 
heard  it  from  my  father  and  my  uncle,  John  Randal  Ellis,  who  both 
were  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  my  uncle  in  1811  and  my  father  in 
1817,  the  former  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  and  the  latter  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  It  is  from  my  recollection  of  oral  rela- 
tions when  they  were  in  a reminiscent  mood,  and  from  records  left 
by  them,  and  records  in  the  Department  of  Crown  Lands  and  the 
Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

Such  were  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present 
civilization. 

“In  the  days  that  are  gone  in  the  distant  past,  when  your  father’s 
father  and  mine 

Hewed  out  of  the  silent  forest  land  a home  ’neath  the  lofty  pine ; 

When  the  distance  was  measured  by  days  and  weeks,  and  a road 
was  a blaze  on  a tree, 

And  a new  white  face  was  a welcome  sight  and  friends  but  a 
memory/’ 


Editor’s  Note — Allan  Wallace  Ellis  was  W.  W.  Ellis’s  father. 


John  Winthrop 

(Grandchildren  of  John  Winthrop  and  Captain 
George  Curwen  married.) 


Motes  on  tke  Spencer  and  Curwen  Families. 

By  Mrs.  Emma  Hendershot  O’Leary 

This  paper  deals  with  the  first  Beech  Woods  Spencer  family, 
who  were  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  whose  lineage  has  been  traced  to  the 
Spencers  of  early  colonial  days  and  to  English  families  bearing 
arms. 

Adam  Spencer  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Spencer,  U.E., 
and  Catharine  Sternburg.  He  was  born  in  Schoharie  County,  New 
York,  April  9,  1775,  and,  with  others  of  the  family,  was  sent  to 
Montreal  during  the  Revolution.  In  1788  he  settled  on  Lot  No. 
120,  in  Stamford,  Upper  Canada,  and  in  1798  he  married  Annie 
Corwin,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza  (Hickson)  Corwin.  His 
house,  near  Lundy’s  Lane,  which  he  named  Beech  Woods,  is  still 
in  use  and  was  in  the  possession  of  his  direct  heirs  until  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  when  it  was  sold  to  Samuel  Lockhart 
by  the  grand-daughter  of  Adam  Spencer,  Louisa  Spencer  Brookfield. 

Adam  was  a man  of  fine  physique  and  diversified  ability.  Some 
of  his  children  inherited  his  characteristics.  One  of  his  sons,  Joseph, 
was  the  father  of  Joseph  Winthrop  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.,  LL.D., 
who  was  widely  known  amongst  scientists  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  England  and  Europe,  particularly  for  his  research  work. 
Several  of  his  publications,  which  are  the  result  of  extensive  re- 
search at  Niagara  Falls  for  the  Dominion  Government,  are  the 
standard  authority  on  the  Falls.  He  was  born  in  Dundas,  Ontario, 
in  1851,  and  died  recently  in  Toronto,  having  returned  a year  ago 
to  reside  in  Canada. 

Another  son,  James,  born  in  1812,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Christian  Guardian.”  In  mechanical  things  he  took  a delight, 
inventing  machinery  even  while  pursuing  his  literary  work.  His 
sister,  who  was  my  grandmother,  had  a life-size  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  himself,  although  he  never  had  instructions  in  painting. 
There  is,  also,  in  the  Ross  Robertson  collection  in  the  Public  Lib- 
rary, Toronto,  a portrait  of  an  Indian,  possibly  Brant,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his.  This  portrait  is  not  as  good  technically  as  the  one  of 
himself.  It  was  presented  to  the  collection  a few  years  ago  by 
James  Spencer’s  daughter,  with  valuable  Indian  documents. 

James  Spencer  sold  his  U.E.  Loyalist  land-grant,  which  was 
located  where  London  stands  today,  for  the  small  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  help  to  put  him  through  college,  his  father  having 
died  when  he  was  very  young. 

A son  of  Adam  Spencer’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Lynch,  was 
one  of  Riel’s  prisoners  in  Winnipeg  at  the  time  of  the  Scott  sur- 
render. Dr.  Lynch  and  Dr.  Scholtz  escaped.  Dr.  Lynch  walked 
many  miles  on  snowshoes  in  making  his  escape.  Scholtz  was 
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reported  to  have  been  more  fortunate  and  to  have  found  an  asylum 
in  an  old  oat  bin,  while  the  searchers  were  looking  for  him. 

Beech  Woods  provided  quarters  for  British  officers  during  the 
War  of  1812.  Benjamin,  another  son  of  Adam  Spencer,  when  very 
old  and  reminiscent,  said  that  he  had  a distinct  picture  in  his  mind 
of  having  seen  the  wounded  carried  past  the  house  at  the  time  of 
the  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  although  only  a few  years  old  at  the 
time.  This  son  eventually  became  a member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Still  another  son  of  Adam  Spencer  when  a boy  was  sent  with  a 
sister  (my  grandmother)  to  a neighbor  for  live  coals  to  rebuild 
their  fire.  The  neighbor  did  not  live  very  near,  and  bears  and  other 
beasts  were  numerous.  On  their  way  they  witnessed  the  great 
shower  of  stars.  My  grandmother  said  that  its  beauty  was  heavenly, 
that  the  falling  stars  disappeared  when  about  six  feet  from  the 
earth,  and  that  they  were  not  afraid,  but  when  they  reached  the 
house  the  people  there  were  praying,  thinking  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come. 

A Miss  Spencer,  who  belonged  to  this  family,  married  Jacob 
Killman.  They  had  three  children,  one  of  whom,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  white  child  born  on  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

My  husband’s  mother,  who  was  a Munroe,  belonged  to  the  well- 
known  U.E.  Loyalist  family  of  that  name  in  New  Brunswick. 

Two  children,  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  twins,  were  born  to  the 
mother  of  Annie  Corwin  in  a log  jail  at  Hackelstown,  N.J.,  during 
the  Revolution.  The  mother  and  father  are  buried  at  Drummond 
Hill. 

The  Cooper  House 

The  Cooper  House  is  situated  on  the  Niagara  River  Road  and 
can  be  seen  from  Brock’s  Monument.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Laura 
Secord  House  and,  until  recently,  it  had  beautiful  shade  trees  which 
have  been  destro)^ed  by  storms. 

It  was  built  in  1808  by  James  Cooper,  U.E.,  who  handed  Gen- 
eral Brock  his  field  glass  a few  minutes  before  the  latter  was  shot. 

When  a lad,  James  Cooper  was  stolen  by  Indians,  and  it  was 
four  years  before  he  was  discovered  and  returned  to  his  parents, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Indians,  for  they  loved  him  and  had  made 
him  a chief.  At  intervals,  for  years  afterwards,  they  came  to  visit 
him. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  old  Loyalist  houses  still  in  possession  of 
a direct  line.  The  widow  of  James  Cooper’s  grandson,  with  her 
children,  is  still  living  there.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  a grand-daughter  of 
Adam  Spencer  of  the  Beech  Woods  family. 

The  Curwen  Famiey 

The  genealogy  of  the  Curwen  family  dates  back  to  Saxon  times; 
that  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  branch  to  the  Winthrops  and  Curwens, 


From  a Negative  taken  in  1916. 

The:  Coope:r  House: 

Built  near  Queenston,  U.C.,  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights 
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who  helped  to  make  history  in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Annie,  Samuel  and  Benjamin  Corwin  were  of  the 
large  family  of  U.E.  Loyalists  who  came  from  Sussex  Co.,  New 
Jersey,  in  1785  and  settled  about  four  miles  from  Niagara  Falls, 
receiving  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown. 

The  material  from  which  this  genealogy  was  compiled  was 
taken  from  many  records,  several  of  which  were  “Camden’s  Brit- 
annia,” “Hutchinson’s  History  of  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
England,”  and  “Burke’s  Cyclopedia  of  Heraldy.”  In  the  United 
States,  such  authorities  as  “Hutchison’s  History  of  Massachusetts,” 
“Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature,”  several  volumes  of  the  Cur- 
wen  papers  in  the  Worcester  Library,  a few  of  which  date  back  to 
George  I ; other  works  in  United  States’  libraries,  and  “The  Journal 
and  Letters  of  Samuel  Curwen,”  published  in  1824  and  1864,  in  the 
latter  edition  of  which  many  biographical  notes  are  omitted.  Copies 
i of  both  editions  are  in  the  Public  Library,  Toronto.  Charles  Dickens 
devoted  twenty-three  closely  written  or  printed  columns  to  a notice 
of  this  work  in  a magazine  called  “Household  Words,”  of  May  and 
June,  1853,  writing  of  it  as  the  very  best  picture  extant  of  “England, 
its  cities,  towns,  institutions,  people,  manners  and  customs,  of  not 
quite  a century  ago.” 

The  family  name,  Curwen,  has  been  variously  spelled,  Corvinus 
being  the  Latin  and  Corwin  the  German  form  in  use  in  England  and 
America.  Curwen  is  the  Celtic  or  Saxon  form,  which  with  Corwyn, 
I also  appears  in  England. 

Captain  George  Curwen,  who  came  from  Northampton,  Eng- 
land, and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Workington,  Cumberland 
County.  He  brought  with  him  memorials  of  his  descent  including 
his  seal  with  the  Curwen  arms. 

Hutchinson’s  History  of  Cumberland  County,  volume  2,  page 
143,  says,  “The  family  of  Curwen  settled  here  in  Workington  is  of 
great  ancestry.”  He  gives  the  record  back  to  the  reign  of  Ethelred, 
about  A.D.  870.  John  de  Talblois  (brother  of  Fulk,  Earl  of  Anjou, 
and  King  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Crusades)  married  Elgiva,  daughter 
of  the  Saxon  King,  Ethelred,  who  reigned  A.D.  866-871.  John  de 
Talblois  is  the  earliest  ancestor  named,  and  it  was  his  descendant, 
Gospatric,  of  the  fifth  generation,  who  was  the  first  Lord  of  Work- 
ington. 

Gospatric  exchanged  with  his  cousin,  William  de  Lancaster, 
the  Lordship  of  Middleton,  in  Westmoreland,  for  the  lands  of 
Lamplugh  and  Workington.  In  this  bargain,  William  de  Lan- 
caster retained  for  himself  and  heirs  an  annual  rent  charge  of  six- 
pence, to  be  paid  at  the  Fair  of  Carlisle,  or  a pair  of  gilt  spurs, 
binding  his  heirs  to  homage  and  to  discharge  his  foreign  service,  as 
of  the  Castle  and  Barony  of  Egremont. 

In  1542,  by  an  “Inquisition  of  Knights’  fees”  in  Cumberland,  it 
was  found  that  Sir  Thomas  held  the  Manor  of  Workington,  of  the 


King  by  knights’  service,  as  of  his  Castle  of  Egremont,  by  service 
of  one  knight’s  fee,  45s.  3d.,  coinage  4s.,  “Sea  Wake  and  Puture” 
of  two  sergeants.  He  also  held  the  Manors  of  Seaton  and  Camber- 
ton,  and  divers  tenements  in  Gilcrouse,  Great  Broughton  and 
Dereham. 

Sir  Henry  afforded  an  asylum  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  she 
sought  protection  in  England.  She  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent  in  1568,  after  her  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  tak- 
ing refuge  in  the  Curwen  house. 

To  mention  the  positions  held  by  members  of  this  family  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  would  make  this  paper  too  long.  I shall 
mention  only  that  a Corwin  sat  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.D.  1540. 

This  family  in  the  direct  line  of  eldest  sons  has  several  times 
failed,  when  a younger  branch  has  succeeded.  At  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  a single  daughter,  Isabella,  was  heiress  to  all  her  father’s 
estate.  She  married  John  Christian  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who,  upon 
receiving  a conveyance  of  the  estate  in  1670,  assumed  the  arms  and 
name  of  Curwen,  and  has  left  a numerous  family.  The  same  thing 
occurred  in  the  United  States  family  when,  in  1802,  the  branch  from 
Captain  George  Curwen  died  without  male  issue  and  the  grandson 
of  Richard  Ward  and  Mehetable  Curwen,  at  the  request  of  his 
grand-uncle,  whose  heir  he  was,  assumed  the  name  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  families  were  united  by 
marriage  with  the  principal  families  of  the  Colonies. 

George  Curwen,  with  Hugh  Peters,  founded  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts. Hugh  Peters  was  one  of  Cromwell’s  supporters  and  preached 
to  King  Charles,  before  his  death,  his  funeral  sermon.  According 
to  an  historical  paper,  George  Curwen  died  leaving  no  debts  behind 
and  one  of  the  largest  estates  so  far  administered.  A copy  of  a 
portrait  of  him  accompanies  this  paper.  The  silver-headed  cane  and 
lace  bands  worn  in  the  portrait  are  still  in  the  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  George  Curwen.  His  seal  ring  has  been  traced  down 
only  to  July  28th,  1802,  but  Mr.  R.  Curwen  has  an  impression  of  it. 
Other  relics  still  exist. 

The  unfortunates  accused  of  witchcraft  were  examined  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  George  Curwen  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  In 
“Onderdonk’s  Scrap  Book.”  in  historical  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  is  an  account  of  the  persecution  for  their  religion  by  whip- 
ping, of  William  and  Mary  Curwen,  who  were  Quakers.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Curwen,  author  of 
“Curwen’s  Journal  and  Letters,”  who  was  the  great-grandson  of 
George  Curwen  of  Salem,  was  Judge  of  the  Admiralty.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  address  to  Governor  Hutchinson  and, 
although  numbers  of  those  who  signed  that  adclress  recanted  under 
pressure,  Judge  Curwen  refused  to  do  so.  The  fury  against  him 
was  so  strong  he  was  forced  to  flee.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  but 
his  friends  dare  not  open  their  houses  to  him ; even  boarding  houses 


Captain  George:  Curwen  Samu^  Curwkn,  A.M. 

Born  in  Northampton,  Eng.,  1610.  Came  to  Great-grandson  of  Captain  George  Curwen. 

Salem,  Mass.,  in  1638.  Died  there  Judge  of  Admiralty  at  the  beginning 

in  1685  of  the  Revolution 
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would  not  admit  him.  His  friends  managed  to  secure  a passage 
for  him  on  a boat  to  England  where  he  and  five  other  Royalist 
refugees  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  returned  aged  and 
penniless,  as  all  of  his  possessions  had  been  confiscated,  but  the 
English  Government  granted  him  a pension. 

Of  the  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  colony  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  the  Honorable  William  Cushing  alone 
was  of  patriot  principles.  Judge  Curwen  was  succeeded  by  the  so- 
called  patriot,  Timothy  Pickering.  Of  nearly  two  hundred  persons 
banished  by  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  sixty  were  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard.  Of  the  exiled  families  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  although  some  were  connected  with  the  peerage  and 
baronetcy  of  England,  not  a trace  even  in  a collateral  branch  can 
be  found.  Of  course,  many  returned  to  England. 

It  was  the  descendants  of  these  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
reared  in  comfort  and  luxury,  and  who,  even  in  their  colonial  homes, 
had  known  none  of  the  hardships  of  the  Plymouth  settlers,  who 
came  in  their  youth  through  perils  and  hardships  and  founded 
homes  a few  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.  These  people  separated 
themselves  from  their  kindred  for  love  of  country  and  assumed  a 
life  of  toil  and  hardship.  Even  to  this  day  we,  their  offspring,  see 
members  of  branches  of  their  families  in  the  United  States  enjoying 
financial  and  social  privileges  which  our  fathers  deemed  not  worth 
considering  when  the  honor  of  King  and  country  was  at  stake, 
which  is  not  regretted  by  us.  We,  who  are  banded  together  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  those  through 
whom  we  have  the  right  to  use  the  insignia,  U.  E.,  ma}^  we 
frequently  remember  how  dearly  our  ancestors  paid  for  our 
beautiful  Canada ! 


Address  to  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince 

of  Wales 

U.  £.  L.  Descenden ts  Rene??  Allegiance  to  “House  of  Windsor” 

(From  the:  Toronto  Time:s,  Monday,  Aug.  25,  1919.) 

In  a lengthy  address  today  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada  said : 

“The  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada  join  with 
other  Canadian  citizens  in  extending  a hearty  welcome  to  your 
Royal  Highness  upon  the  occasion  of  your  present  official  visit  to 
the  Dominion. 

“Our  association  comprises  the  descendants  of  those  Loyalists, 
who  from  1776  onward,  impelled  by  their  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  and  by  their  love  of  British  institutions,  abandoned  their 
homes  and  possessions  and  came  as  pioneers  into  Canada.  The 
lands  now  included  in  this  Province  of  Ontario  and  large  portions 
of  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  were  then 
a dense  wilderness  and  into  this  wilderness  they  came  and  com- 
menced the  arduous  task  of  clearing  the  forest  and  building  for 
themselves  new  homes  under  the  flag  they  loved.  They  came  many 
thousands  strong  and  with  them  came  the  entire  bands  of  the  Six 
Nations  Indians,  inspired  by  like  sentiments  of  loyalty. 

Tknde:ncy  of  Cotonie;s 


“One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  the  British  people  had 
not  fully  realized  their  great  colonial  mission.  The  opinion  and 
theory  was  then  widely  held  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
tendency  of  colonies  was  to  develop  towards  political  independence 
— following  the  simile  of  ripe  fruit  dropping  from  the  tree.  Here, 
however,  were  many  thousands  of  Loyalists  who,  in  opposition  to 
this  theory  and  at  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice,  insisted  upon 
retaining  their  British  citizenship.  This  dramatic  expression  of 
loyalty  was  not  without  its  results.  Existing  theories  had  to  be 
revised  and  the  British  people  gradually  caught  the  vision  of  a 
wider  Empire  composed  of  free  nations  cemented  by  a common 
allegiance  and  governed  by  similar  laws  and  institutions  and  anim- 
ated by  the  same  liberty-loving  spirit. 

“The  Loyalists,  not  only  by  their  coming,  but  also  by  their 
achievements  after  coming  to  Canada,  aided  greatly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wider  Imperial  unity  that  has  been  attained.  They 
cleared  and  organized  the  country  and  rallied  to  its  defence  when 
occasion  demanded.  They  established  laws  and  institutions  on  the 
British  model.  Other  settlers  from  the  British  Isles  came  to  help 
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them  and  the  result  is  what  you  see  around  you.  Other  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  have  followed  in  the  working  out  of 
their  destiny  along  similiar  Imperial  lines.  The  consciousness  of 
duty  performed  was,  for  the  original  Loyalists,  sufficient  reward 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  them  that  in  all  things  they  ‘builded 
better  than  they  knew.’  Unanticipated  beneficent  results  usually 
follow  unselfish  devotion  to  principle. 

Won  Golden  Opinions 

“Your  Royal  Highness  will,  therefore,  understand  why  the 
members  of  our  Association  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of 
giving  renewed  expression  of  our  allegiance  to  your  Royal  House. 
We  have  watched  with  pride  and  satisfaction  your  unremitting 
services  during  the  Great  War  now  happily  concluded.  You  have 
won  golden  opinions  from  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces  with 
whom  you  have  mingled.  You  have  worthily  exemplified  the  crest 
you  bear. 

“We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Royal  Highness'  most 
obedient  servants, 

“The  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada, 
“(Sgd.)  W.  S.  Morden,  President. 
“(Sgd.)  Georgina  White,  Secretary  ” 

Prince’s  Reply  to  Province 

The  reply  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  address  presented  to 
him  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  the  Parliament  Buildings  was  as 
follows : 

“I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  loyal  terms  of  your  address,  and  I 
beg  you  to  convey  to  all  the  people  of  this  province  my  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  British  welcome  which  they  have 
given  me.  It  will  be  a pride  to  me  to  tell  my  father,  the  King,  of 
this  most  sterling  expression  of  your  attachment  to  his  family  and 
his  throne. 

“Upper  Canada  and  York,  Ontario,  and  Toronto,  are  great 
names,  Mr.  Premier,  in  the  annals  of  the  British  race.  The  loyalty  of 
your  fathers  to  British  institutions  and  the  British  Crown  was  tried 
and  proved  by  the  sternest  and  most  searching  of  ordeals.  The 
record  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  is  deeply  engraved  upon  the 
history  of  this  Dominion.  They  could  wish  no  better  monument 
than  this  great  Canada  of  today.  The  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
this  fine  city,  its  seat  of  Government,  are  built  upon  their  labors 
and  their  faith,  and  I know  that  in  this  province  their  unshaken 
spirit  can  never  die. 

“I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  limited  scope  of  reply  to 
an  address,  how  strongly  and  how  deeply  I appreciate  the  mag- 
nificent services  rendered  by  this  Province  to  the  Empire  during  the 
great  war.  One  and  all,  men  and  women,  you  gave  generously  of 
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your  best.  Your  traditions  made  it  certain  that  you  would,  and  ] 
can  only  say  that  your  record  in  this  war  was  worthy  of  your 
historic  past. 

“You  have  spoken  too  kindly,  Mr.  Premier,  of  the  modest  part 
which  I was  able  to  play  on  active  service  on  the  Western  front. 
That  experience  will  remain,  I believe,  the  most  valued  of  my  life. 
It  brought  me  into  close  association  with  my  brother  officers  and 
men,  not  least  with  those  of  the  Canadian  Corps.  I think  that 
nearly  half  the  strength  of  that  corps  was  found,  as  you  have  said, 
by  this  province.  You  can  understand,  therefore,  that  I come 
amongst  you  as  one  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  proved  by 
personal  comradeship  in  the  field,  the  gallantry,  the  patriotism  anc 
splendid  staying  power  of  your  men.  That  experience  I can  never 
forget. 

Sees  Great  Future  Ahead 

“Now  that  we  have  won  the  war,  we  have  to  concentrate  upon 
the  problems  of  peace.  You  have  not  exaggerated  my  interests, 
Mr.  Premier,  in  housing,  in  labor  conditions,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire’s  men  and  women,  in  the  great  cities  and  in 
the  countryside.  In  this  Dominion  you  have  an  opportunity  given 
to  few  people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  have  already  proved 
yourself  a nation  in  the  terrible  ordeal  of  war,  for  you  have  played 
your  part  as  such,  not  only  in  the  struggle  itself,  but  in  the  long 
negotiations  that  have  ended  in  the  peace  of  Versailles.  A splendid 
future  awaits  you  as  a great  self-governing  nation  with  British 
institutions,  British  ideals  and  undiminished  loyalty  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  Crown. 

“I  am  deeply  glad  to  be  here  amongst  you  today,  and  I can 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I shall  not  easily  forget  my  first  wel- 
come from  the  Government  and  people  of  Ontario.” 

Reply  to  City’s  Address 

His  Royal  Highness  then  replied  as  follows  to  the  address  of  the 
City  of  Toronto : 

“I  thank  you  sincerely  for  this  hearty  welcome  and  for  your 
eloquent  expression  of  the  attachment  of  this  great  city  to  my 
father,  the  King.  I will  not  fail  to  convey  your  loyal  greetings  to 
His  Majesty  on  my  return. 

“I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  Toronto  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  part  which  she  played  in  the  great  war.  I have  served  with 
so  many  of  your  fellow-citizens  on  the  western  front  that  I can 
testify  to  their  splendid  record  from  personal  knowledge  at  first 
hand.  It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to  find  myself  in  Toronto  itself, 
after  knowing  so  many  Toronto  men  in  less  brilliant  surroundings 
in  France,  and  I look  forward  equally  to  seeing  for  the  first  time 
the  city  as  a whole,  to  meeting  my  old  Toronto  friends  again  and  to 
making  acquaintance  with  their  kith  and  kin. 
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“We,  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  they  have 
won,  can  not  over-estimate  our  debt  to  those  who  fought  and  more 
particularly  to  those  who  fell.  I beg  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  express  my 
deep  regard  and  sympathy  for  the  soldiers  who  have  suffered 
disablement  and  the  homes  which  have  been  bereft. 

“I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  over-estimate  the  future  in  store  for 
this  great  Dominion,  and  that  Toronto  will  play  that  part  in  its 
development,  both  moral  and  material,  which  she  has  always 
played.  This  is  not  only  a great  Canadian  city,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
chief  political  and  industrial  centres  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
I know  that  it  will  always  be  a stronghold  of  British  institutions, 
and  I wish  it  all  possible  prosperity  and  happiness.” 


Land  Grants  in  Upper  Canada 

Professor  A.  H.  Young,  of  Trinity  University 

On  my  way  here,  I thought  that  it  was  perhaps  a bit  of  pre- 
sumption for  one  whose  family  connection  with  Canada  goes  back 
one  year  short  of  the  century,  to  be  talking  to  people  whose 
ancestors  have  been  connected  with  it  so  very  much  longer.  How- 
ever, we  are  all  Canadians  together,  devoted  to  the  Empire,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  subject  of  land-granting,  which  your  Presi- 
dent asked  me  to  speak  about,  is  an  exceedingly  appropriate  one. 

I may  tell  you  how  I came  to  be  interested  in  it,  and  perhaps 
that  will  help  a bit  as  a beginning.  Some  time  ago  I got  greatly 
interested  in  the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  and  then,  through  read- 
ing what  he  had  written,  I found  something  about  the  Rev.  John 
Stuart,  of  Kingston.  Now,  the  Rev.  John  Stuart  was  the  first 
clergyman  of  any  communion  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  to  act 
as  a missionary  in  this  Province.  There  are  descendants  of  his 
living  here  in  town,  but  most  of  them  I find  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Some  also  are 
living  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  The  Rev.  John  Stuart  was  a remark- 
able man.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  Father  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  this  Province,  and  he  thoroughly  well  deserves  the 
name.  I am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  the  missions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  about  him  I should 
like  to  mention. 

If  you  turn  to  the  travels  of  the  Duke  de  Ua  Rochefoucault-Lian- 
court  who,  you  remember,  visited  this  Province  in  1795,  you  will 
find  extended  references  to  Dr.  Stuart,  and  you  will  notice  from 
those  references  that  the  Doctor  was  an  exceedingly  good  business 
man.  He  had  got  large  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown  by  great 
perseverance  in  his  petitioning.  He  farmed  them  out  and  actually 
did  some  farming  himself.  He  was  quite  au  fait  as  to  the  conditions 
of  land  tenure  and  of  land  management,  and  he  knew  the  prices  in 
the  market,  but,  withal,  he  was  an  exceedingly  able  missionary. 
I don’t  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that  he  was  a worldly  man.  He  was 
not.  But  he  was  a thrifty  manager,  and  it  is  quite  interesting  to 
read  the  petitions  that  he  put  in  from  time  to  time  for  land. 

After  departing  from  the  Province  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  a chaplain  to  the  Second  Battalion  of  Royal  Yorkers  which 
had  been  raised  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  he  thought  that,  as  former 
chaplain,  he  was  entitled  to  a grant  of  land ; but  his  petition  was 
refused  and  he  was  told  that  a chaplain  ranked  only  as  a civilian 
and  that  in  the  regulations  there  was  no  provision  in  such  a case 
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for  a grant  of  land.  There  was  for  senior  officers,  other  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  also  privates,  but  none  for  chaplains. 

Dr.  Stuart  said  that  he  ought  to  be  on  the  same  level  exactly  as 
the  chaplain  or  chaplains  of  the  84th  Regiment.  They  turned  up 
the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  84th  Regiment  and  found  that 
the  chaplains  of  the  84th  Regiment  were  not  provided  for.  So  once 
more  he  was  baffled. 

By  and  by  he  managed  to  get  all  that  righted,  and  he  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  84th  Regiment,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  here  in 
Toronto  and  also  in  Montreal — Rev.  John  Bethune — were  quite 
well  provided  for  and  were  placed  on  a level  with  the  officers. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  84th  Regiment.  Of  course,  I take  it 
that  a good  many  of  you  are  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the  history 
of  that  regiment.  It  was  called  The  Royal  Highland  Emigrants 
and  the  establishment  of  the  84th  is  found  year  by  year  duly  set  out 
; in  the  army  list.  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  Sir  John  John- 
I son’s  Regiment  of  Royal  Yorkers,  Major  Rogers’  corps  and 
1 Major  Van  Alstine’s.  It  was  a provincial  corps,  but  was  officered 
mainly  by  men  who  were  on  the  retired  list.  There  was  Colonel 
1 McLean  and,  if  you  look  over  the  list  of  officers,  you  will  find 
McLeans,  McPhersons  and  plenty  of  Campbells — the  McLeans  pre- 
dominating. 

A proclamation  was  sent  broadcast  over  the  old  colonies  as  well 
i as  Canada,  which,  in  those  days,  of  course,  only  meant  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers  and  Quebec,  setting  out  the  terms  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  grant  to  men  who  would  enlist  or  qualify  for  commis- 
' sions.  Five  thousand  acres  went  to  senior  officers,  three  thousand 
to  junior,  while  non-commissioned  officers  got  two  hundred,  and 
privates  fifty,  with  a further  provision  of  fifty  acres  each  for  wives 
and  children. 

Now,  the  other  regiments  or  battalions  (sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other)  when  they  were  being  disbanded  at  the  time 
of  the  peace,  found  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  these  favorable 
terms  and,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  they  felt  quite  envious 
and  did  not  rest  until  they  got  exactly  the  same  terms.  Thanks  to 
Lord  Dorchester  more  than  to  any  other  man,  they  did  get  them. 
There  are  records  of  Council  of  1788  and  1790,  ordering  that  all  of 
the  other  corps,  even  corps  of  Associated  Loyalists  as  they  were 
called,  should  have  exactly  the  same  allowance.  Now,  on  the  mili- 
tary side,  that  was  the  story. 

As  for  civilians,  at  first  the  head  of  a family  was  entitled  to  a 
hundred  acres  of  land,  his  wife  fifty  and  each  child  fifty,  but  when 
the  military  claimants  got  more  favorable  terms  there  was  also  a 
slight  increase  to  two  hundred  in  favor  of  civilians. 

Now,  it  was  mainly  in  1783-4-5-6  that  the  lands  were  allotted. 
Of  course,  there  was  a good  deal  of  land-granting  in  1786,  but  it 
was  mainly  from  1784  to  1786  inclusive  that  the  first  Loyalists 
received  their  lands. 
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Then,  you  know,  of  course,  where  they  received  them.  From 
the  most  easterly  point  of  this  Province  on  the  St.  Lawrence  up  to 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Then,  skipping  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  they  got  land  about  the  peninsula,  Colonel 
Butler’s  Rangers  being  the  chief  representatives  of  the  military 
there,  while  a few  naval  men  got  theirs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  for  instance,  Commodore  Grant  who  afterwards  became  an 
Administrator  of  the  Province. 

Then,  the  motive  for  allotting  lands  seems  to  be  rather  interest- 
ing. The  first  comers  were  settled  by  officers  of  the  Government. 
The  Surveyor-General,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  and  sometimes  the 
Governor  or  the  Lieutenant-Governor  appeared  upon  the  scene  to 
see  that  everything  was  going  comfortably  for  them.  I came 
across  a very  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  the  first  allot- 
ments in  the  town  of  Kingston  through  a Mr.  Roaf,  who,  I think, 
is  one  of  your  members.  Pie  possesses  a copy  of  a very  interesting 
document,  the  memoirs  of  his  grandfather,  Bishop  Richardson. 
Kingston,  like  some  parts  of  the  country,  was  settled  in  part  by 
Germans,  because,  although  Germans  are  not  very  welcome  people 
at  present  with  us,  it  is  still  nevertheless  true  that  among  the 
Loyalists  there  was  a considerable  number  of  German  civilians 
and  disbanded  troops  as  well.  The  names  of  some  families  testify 
to  that  fact  still.  Now,  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the  Loyal- 
ists coming  to  Canada  and  for  Kingston  being  chosen  as  the  spot 
for  his  own  party,  was  Captain  Grass,  who  was  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Loyalists.  He  knew  Kingston  (then  Cataraqui)  because,  at 
the  time  of  the  French  War,  as  they  called  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
he  had  been  a prisoner  there.  He  had  come  from  Germany,  and  had 
been  a soldier  in  the  British  Army  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  and 
kept  at  Kingston  during  the  time  of  his  captivity,  so  he  knew  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  round  about.  He  advised  Lord  Dor- 
chester, or  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  as  he  was  then,  to  locate  his  party 
at  Kingston,  and  that  was  done. 

Then  you  know  how  the  Loyalists  spread  along  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Sir  John  Johnson’s  party  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwall,  Colonel  Rogers’  at  Fred- 
ericksburgh,  Major  Van  Alstine’s  at  Adolphustown  and  Captain 
Grass’  at  Kingston. 

I spoke  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
appearing  on  the  scene  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  things  were 
going  as  they  ought.  Just  a little  curious  thing  in  the  matter  of 
Administration  I found  out.  I hadn’t  known  it.  Perhaps  that  is 
simply  because  I had  not  read  widely  or  deeply  enough.  It  was 
this:  Before  the  division  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  1791,  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec),  they  usually 
had  both  a Governor-General  and  a Lieutenant-Governor  who  very 
seldom  were  in  the  Province  at  the  same  time.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  apparently  was  appointed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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lieving  the  Governor-General  when  he  wanted  to  go  home  for  a 
holiday,  or  when  he  wanted  to  go  home  on  state  business,  and  at 
those  times  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  quite  as  powerful  as  the 
Governor-General.  If,  by  chance,  they  happened  to  be  in  the 
country  together,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  nothing  more  than 
President  of  the  Council,  and  that  sort  of  thing  projected  itself  into 
the  relations  between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  after  the  division  of  the  Province.  You  are  more  or 
less  familiar,  I think,  with  the  life  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  also 
with  the  life  of  Lord  Dorchester,  and  you  will  find  that  it  was  just 
that  sort  of  thing  which  caused  friction  between  them  and  pre- 
vented Governor  Simcoe  working  out  a good  many  of  the  far- 
reaching  plans  which  he  had  for  the  development  of  this  Province, 
because  Dorchester,  who  was  Governor-General,  thought  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  should  be  altogether  subordinate,  and  subor- 
dinate to  him.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
ideas  of  his  own  about  his  own  powers  and  authority.  They  cor- 
responded directely  with  the  home  authorities  and  the  result  was, 
as  you  know,  that  they  both  were  allowed  to  return  to  England. 

That  went  on  for  some  time  after  Dorchester’s  recall  in  1796, 
for  as  late  as  the  time  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  the  colonial 
division  of  the  War  Office  had  to  say  to  Sir  Peregrine  that  he  was 
supreme  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  government,  except- 
ing when  the  Governor-General  came  in  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 
If  he  didn’t  take  the  oath  of  office  he  came  merely  as  a visitor. 
Then  he  had  no  business  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
But  if  he  came  and  took  the  oath,  he  had  the  right  to  supersede  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  see  how  things 
have  gone  on  evolving  since  that  time.  However,  that  has  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

A good  deal  of  the  granting  in  which  we  are  interested  was  done 
while  Lord  Dorchester  was  still  Governor-General  and  before 
Quebec  was  divided  and  when,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career 
(1774  down  to  the  time  of  his  return  to  England  during  the  Ameri- 
can Rebellion),  he  had  shown  himself  very  solicitous  for  the  French 
Canadians  and  had  tried  to  steady  them  so  that  they  should  be  loyal 
to  the  British  Crown.  That  they  did  remain  rather  loyal  during  the 
Rebellion,  in  spite  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  by  the  rebels 
in  the  south,  was  due  probably  very  largely  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
afterwards  Lord  Dorchester. 

Now,  when  he  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  a homeless  people  who  had  given  up  so  much  for  the  unity  of 
the  Empire,  he  acted  toward  them  just  as  firmly  and  just  as  gen- 
erously as  he  had  acted  previously  toward  the  French-Canadians. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  he  had  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the 
rebels,  and  felt  it  was  the  foolishness  of  the  Home  Government 
which  had  provoked  the  Rebellion.  It  was  largely  on  account  of 
this  that  he  could  not  work  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  other 
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general  officers  who  were  sent  out  to  quell  the  Rebellion,  and  that 
he  carried  on  a very  separate  correspondence  with  Lord  Granville 
and  ultimately  threw  up  his  command  and  the  Governorship  and 
went  home,  and  then  he  was  sent  back  to  withdraw  the  Loyalists 
who  wanted  to  leave  the  new  States,  and  bring  them  to  British 
North  America. 

He  realized  that  with  all  this  Upper  Country,  as  it  had  been 
called,  filling  up  with  settlers,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  administer 
it  satisfactorily  from  Quebec.  He  wasn’t  prepared  to  advise  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a division  of  the  Province,  holding  out  against 
that  to  the  very  end,  but  he  did  see  that  there  had  to  be  some  form 
of  local  government  and  local  administration.  So  it  was  decided  to 
divide  this  Upper  Country  into  four  districts,  with  the  German 
names  of  Luneburg,  Mecklenburg,  Nassau  and  Hesse,  the  most 
important  of  which,  I suppose,  was  Mecklenburg,  with  Kingston 
as  its  chief  town.  Kingston  had  ambitions  then,  which  it  cher- 
ished down  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  at  least,  and  probably 
longer,  to  become  the  capital  of  this  Province,  and  you  see  it  did 
become  the  capital  of  the  united  Provinces  in  1841,  and  so  continued 
until  the  seat  of  government  began  to  move  back  and  forth  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal,  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  and  from  Toronto 
to  Quebec.  It  was  a very  inconvenient  and  expensive  arrangement, 
of  course. 

Now,  first  of  all  there  were  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Then  there  were  land  boards  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  districts,  and  usually  the  officer  command- 
ing at  the  chief  military  post  in  the  district  was  a member  of  the 
board,  and  at  a subsequent  time,  looking  forward  to  the  probability 
of  his  appointment  to  be  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince when  it  should  be  an  independent  Province,  Sir  John  Johnson 
was  made  the  president  of  all  the  boards,  if  he  happened  to  be 
present  at  their  meetings.  There  had  to  be,  at  least,  three  members 
on  every  board.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  were  always  more,  but 
three  formed  a quorum,  and  the  members  of  the  board  had  to  receive 
applications  for  grants  of  land.  They  had  to  enquire  into  the  loy- 
alty, the  virtuous  life  and  religious  belief  of  those  who  made  ap- 
plication, and  had  power  to  report  adversely  as  well  as  favorably. 
If  a man’s  petition  was  reported  upon  adversely  there  was  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  to  leave  the  Province,  because  a man  had  to  be 
loyal  and  he  had  to  profess  himself  to  be  a believer  in  the  Christian 
religion. 

That  is  a point  which  brings  me  to  something  which  I think  it 
is  well  to  insist  upon.  A great  many  believe,  perhaps  influenced 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe,  that  from  the  establishment  of 
this  Province  as  a separate  political  jurisdiction,  nearly  all  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  were  not.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  who  was  an  ancestor  of  the 
Jarvis  family  here,  was  nominated  by  Governor  Simcoe  to  be 
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j Bishop  of  this  Province,  if  a Bishop  was  appointed,  and  he  was 
j quite  willing  to  be  Bishop.  He  was  writing  about  the  necessity 
for  bringing  in  colonists,  which  the  Governor  wanted  him  to  do, 
from  his  own  native  Province  of  Connecticut.  In  an  account  of  the 
i outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  he  said  there  were  three  hundred  con- 
gregations of  Christians  in  Connecticut,  of  which  seventy-three  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Then  he  gave  other  figures  to 
show  that  a considerable  number,  about  as  many,  belonged  either 
to  what  they  called  in  those  days,  the  Old  Eights  or  to  the  New 
j Lights.  Those  of  you  who  know  anything  about  Scottish  history 
will  understand  these  terms.  And  he  said  that  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut were  very  largely  loyal  10  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion  and,  therefore,  he  wanted  to  promote  emigration  to  this 
Province  from  Connecticut. 

Now,  other  people  testified  to  that  very  point  after  the  settlers 
got  into  Canada.  One  of  them  was  Bishop  Strachan  himself.  He 
says  that  in  1803,  when  he  went  to  Cornwall  to  be  a missionary  there, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a Presbyterian  settlement.  His 
nearest  neighbor  was  Dr.  Bethune  who,  of  course,  was  a clergyman 
j of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  considering  that  he 
was  Chaplain  of  a battalion  of  Royal  Highland  Emigrants,  it  fol- 
; lowed  that  a great  many  of  those  Highlanders  were  Presbyterians, 
some  of  whom  settled  near  Kingston.  Another  who  testified  on  the 
I same  point  was  the  Hon.  Richard  Cartwright,  the  grandfather  of 
: Sir  Richard  Cartwright.  Pie  says,  respecting  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791,  that,  so  far  as  the  provisions  for  the  Protestant  clergy 
were  concerned,  it  was  a mistake  to  bring  into  the  question  any 
denominational  difference,  seeing  that  there  were  so  many  of  the 
Loyalists  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and  who 
had  been  united  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  that  communion  through 
the  unity  of  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Empire. 

In  1786  another  thing  happened  that  emphasizes  that  very  point. 
Namely,  that  the  Loyalists  were  presenting  petitions.  They 
came  to  a country  where  there  was  a French  tenure  of  land,  where 
there  was  a French  law  for  the  decision  of  both  criminal  and  civil 
cases,  where,  if  anything,  the  French  law  of  marriage  prevailed  and 
no  marriage  would  be  valid  unless  it  was  performed  by  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  and,  where,  if  there  was  an  Established  Church  at 
all,  it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Now,  the  Loyalists  wanted  to  have  freehold  tenure  of  land, 
with  no  payment  of  quit  rent.  I omitted  to  say  that  these  grants 
of  land  were  subject  to  an  annual  quit  rent  of  a halfpenny  per  acre. 
They  wanted  to  have  an  absolutely  free  tenure.  They  did  not  want 
to  pay  any  rent.  Of  course,  we  all  object  to  paying  rent;  we  all 
object  to  paying  taxes.  But,  nevertheless,  they  got  their  lands  in 
the  first  place  on  condition  of  paying  this  annual  quit  rent. 

They  wanted  also  to  have  schools.  They  wanted  to  have  the 
establishment  of  two  Churches.  I never  have  seen  that  in  print 
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anywhere,  but  I have  seen  the  manuscripts  containing  the  petitions. 
They  wanted  the  establishment  of  two  Churches,  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  side  by  side,  and  then  they 
wanted  to  have  English  law,  and  they  also  wanted  to  have  the 
management  of  their  own  political  institutions.  That  is,  they 
wanted  to  have  the  Province  made  an  English  Province  and  to 
remain  so  forever. 

Now,  these  things  were  contemplated  by  the  passing  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  my  own  understanding  of  that  clause  re- 
lating to  the  provision  for  Protestant  clergy  is  just  this,  that  the 
Government  could  not  agree  to  grant  the  request  and  decided  to 
use  a term  which  might  apply  to  either  State  Church  and  let  the 
lawyers  and  judges  fight  it  out  and  decide,  which,  of  course,  is  what 
they  did. 

This  again  is  going  away  from  the  subject,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  what  I have  told  you.  I shall  mention  one  thing  which 
points  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  this.  Lord  Dorchester,  before  he 
went  home,  finally  asked  leave  from  the  Home  Government  to 
make  an  annual  grant  to  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Montreal  and  to  the  one  in  Quebec,  and  he  was  told  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  ask  that.  The  clauses  relating  to  the  provision  for 
Protestant  clergy  were  his  warrant  for  doing  it.  You  see  how  far 
that  goes,  and  there  are  other  things,  if  one  just  follows  them  up. 

Now,  these  arrangements  which  Lord  Dorchester  made  for 
granting  land  went  on  for  two  years — nearly  three  years.  Then, 
in  the  December  in  which  the  Constitutional  Act  was  proclaimed 
and  was  to  come  into  force,  the  life  of  the  land  boards  was  extended 
to  1793,  but,  when  Governor  Simcoe  took  office  in  1792,  he  thought 
that  again  it  would  be  possible  to  administer  the  land  business  sat- 
isfactorily from  Newark  (Niagara-on-the-Lake),  and,  therefore, 
quite  early  in  his  term  of  office  (I  think  in  his  first  year,  in  1792) 
he  created  new  boards,  one  for  Stormont  and  Glengarry,  one  for 
Leeds  and  Grenville  and  one  for  the  County  of  Frontenac,  one  for 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  and,  then,  one  for  the  Detroit  district, 
because  Detroit  was  in  Canada  then. 

In  1794  he  abolished  boards  altogether,  and  the  duty  of  recom- 
mending people  and  examining  into  their  religious  beliefs  and  their 
loyalty  devolved  upon  the  magistrates  in  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of  the  Peace,  and,  if  you  read  the  records  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
in  various  districts  of  the  country,  you  will  find  that  the  magis- 
trates did  take  their  office  very,  very  seriously  and  that  they 
did  enquire  as  to  whether  people  believed  in  God  and  believed  in 
King  George. 

Now,  I don’t  mean  to  follow  this  out  to  the  ’30’s.  The  land 
granting  business  in  the  ’30’s  began  to  cause  a good  deal  of  trouble. 
It  was  at  first  taken  up  by  Robert  Gourlay  in  the  late  '20's,  and 
afterwards,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  objected  very  strongly,  and 
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they  all  show  that  there  were  abuses.  It  wasn’t  a difficult  mat- 
ter to  prove  there  were  some,  but  they  are  rather  debatable  things. 
You  will  find  this  whole  question,  with  others,  forming  a large 
part  of  the  Seventh  Report  on  Grievances,  which  appeared,  if  I re 
member  rightly,  in  1835.  It  is  a very  interesting  volume.  One  thing 
I remember  is  this,  that  Mackenzie  was  trying  to  account  for  the  evils 
which  beset  the  Province  and  he  said  that  they  all  had  their  origin 
with  Bishop  Strachan,  or  Dr.  Strachan,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Powell,  and  that  between  them  they  ruled  the 
Province  until  they  quarrelled  “among  themselves”.  (I  don’t  see 
how  they  could  quite  have  a quarrel  among  two.)  The  land  ques- 
tion was  partly  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  I think  we  can  appreciate 
the  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  Upper  Canada  between  1815 
and  1837,  as  well  as  that  which  existed  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1812.  We  may  say  that  the  state  which  existed  from  1783 
to  1812  could  be  attended  to  better  today  than  then. 

It  was  a question  of  being  sure  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
before  you  gave  them  rights  in  the  country.  We  have  had  cause, 
of  course,  during  the  last  few  years  to  repent  of  being  quite  so 
free  in  admitting  people.  I think  our  own  experience  during  the 
War  and  since  the  War  closed,  enables  us  to  understand  the  people 
of  a hundred  years  ago  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  very 
much  better  than  we  did  before. 

After  Governor  Simcoe  set  up  his  Government  in  Kingston, 
moved  it  to  Newark  and  then  to  York,  there  were  some  very 
curious  things  done,  but  I will  say  for  the  Governor  that  he  was 
not  much  of  a party  to  them,  and  the  curious  things  that  were 
done  even  between  1792  and  1796  were  nothing  to  those  that  were 
done  between  1796  and  1799.  Again  referring  to  Bishop  Strachan 
and  his  history,  he  was  appointed  incumbent  of  York  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812,  and  he  was  very  busy  as  a Rector  of  that  place 
in  promoting  all  kinds  of  movements  for  the  comfort  of  the  troops, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  he  hadn’t  time  to  take  stock  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  his  Parish.  He  had  carried  on  his  Parish 
work  most  zealously  along  with  his  more  public  duties,  but  he 
hadn’t  time,  till  1815,  to  take  stock  of  the  temporalities.  And  then 
he  found  that  there  had  been  two  very  serious  breaches  made  in 
the  Parish  endowment. 

You  know  the  general  arrangement  of  things  round  about  St. 
James’  Cathedral.  You  know  where  Francis  Street  comes  in. 
Perhaps  you  don’t,  because  it  is  an  inconspicuous  little  street, 
called,  I think,  but  I am  not  sure,  after  Governor  Simcoe’s  son, 
whose  name  also  has  left  us  “Castle  Frank”.  Francis  Street  is  a 
little  street  running  from  King  Stre'et  up  to  Adelaide,  just  this  side 
of  Jarvis  Street,  running  parallel  with  Jarvis.  Now,  the  land  en- 
closed by  those  four  streets— King,  Jarvis,  Adelaide  and  Francis — 
had  belonged  by  right  to  the  same  endowment,  which  was  the 
Parish  endowment,  but  the  man  who  is  wrongly  called  the  first 
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Rector  of  York,  George  Stuart,  son  of  Dr.  Stuart  of  Kingston, 
came  here,  and  because  he  was  the  first  resident  Rector,  as  they 
said,  he  wanted  to  have  two  acres  there  granted  to  him  and  to  his 
wife  in  fee  simple,  and  they  were  granted.  The  other  breach,  was 
a much  more  serious  one.  We  all  know  Osgoode  Hall.  I have  not 
looked  up  the  matter  at  the  Registry  Office,  but  as  I gather  from 
Dr.  Scadding’s  interesting  book,  “Toronto  of  Old”,  that  the  site 
on  which  Osgoode  Hall  stands  was  part  of  a grant  of  a park  lot 
to  the  first  Rector,  who,  I think,  was  here  for  about  seven  months, 
or  perhaps  eight  months  at  the  outside — from  the  autumn  of 
November,  1791,  to  about  the  end  of  July,  or  possibly  the  beginning 
of  August,  1797.  He  was  a man  with  a very  pleasant  name — Thomas 
Raddish.  Now,  this  land  also  belonged  to  the  parochial  endow- 
ment, but,  as  Dr.  Strachan  said  when  writing  to  his  Bishop,  under 
a weak  administration  this  land  was  granted  to  the  incumbent  as 
the  first  incumbent  of  York,  in  fee  simple. 

Now,  there  is  a good  deal  of  very  interesting  correspondence 
on  that  very  grant  up  in  the  Public  Library  on  College  St.  You 
see  how  it  was  all  done.  Mr.  Raddish  was  the  college  friend  of  the 
new  Chief  Justice,  and  the  new  Chief  Justice  wanted  to  do  him  a 
good  turn,  so  he  put  the  grant  through  the  Council.  But  when 
he  found  that  Mr.  Raddish  went  home,  as  it  was  said,  to  look  out 
for  a bishopric,  and  didn’t  come  back,  he  said,  “If  I had  known  he 
was  not  going  to  be  a resident  I should  have  taken  very  good  care 
not  to  put  that  land  grant  through  for  him,”  but  it  was  put  through 
and  so  it  ceased  to  be  Church  land. 

Where  the  old  Government  House  stood,  down  at  the  corner  of 
King  and  Simcoe  and  Wellington  Streets,  you  find  that  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  thing  happened  with  the  same  two  people  con- 
cerned. It  wasn’t  Church  land  this  time,  but  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  Rector  had  a nice  little  arrangement  between  them. 

Now,  those  were  very  nice  days  for  one  reason.  If  you  were 
a professional  man — a clergyman  or  a barrister — you  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Jionourable  Council  for  a grant  of  twelve  hundred 
acres,  and  you  simply  had  to  prove  you  were  a practising  barrister, 
or  you  had  to  produce  a letter  or  orders  and  show  you  were  a 
clergyman,  or  if  you  belonged  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  you  simply  had  to  give 
proper  proof  of  your  ordination  and  you  got  a grant.  It  wasn’t 
confined  to  the  men  folk.  The  same  George  Stuart,  so-called  first 
Rector  of  York  but  really  the  second  incumbent,  before  he  was  of 
age  applied  for  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land.  I have  seen  the  peti- 
tion, and  that  “he  is  now  approaching  twenty-one”,  and  that  he 
really  intends  to  become  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Therefore,  he  prays  that  the  Honourable  Council  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  make  the  grant.  But  the  Honourable  Council  said, 
‘When  you  are  ordained  you  shall  have  the  twelve  hundred  acres. 
We  make  the  order  now,  but  it  doesn’t  take  effect  until  you  are 
safely  ordained.” 
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Now,  he  had  two  brothers,  who  afterwards  became  known  as 
Sheriffs,  one  of  the  Midland  District  and  the  other,  of  the  Johnstown 
District,  and  they  were  in  business  before  they  became  Sheriffs. 
They  got  600  acres  of  land. 

Then  you  all  know  the  name,  Allan,  belonging  to  the  late  Hon. 
G.  W.  Allan,  made  quite  remarkable  by  his  father,  the  first  of  the 
name  here,  the  Hon.  William  Allan,  also  known  as  Col.  Allan.  When 
the  Colonel  was  a young  man  he  applied  for  such  a grant  of  land 
as  the  Honourable  Council  might  think  him  entitled  to.  He  was 
then  a clerk  in  the  house  of  Forsyth  Bros.,  of  Montreal,  Niagara 
and  Detroit.  So  they  gave  him  six  hundred  acres,  being  suited  to 
a young  man  of  his  condition,  and  that  was  what  the  Stuart  brothers 
got,  who  were  also  in  business.  So,  if  you  were  a business  man 
you  got  six  hundred  acres;  if  you  were  a professional  man  you  got 
twelve  hundred  acres. 

One  of  the  McLeans  of  Kingston,  Allan  McLean,  was  made  a 
barrister  by  the  Legislature.  The  very  first  barristers  were  made 
by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  Mr.  McLean  was  quite  an  interesting 
character  and  a very  useful  man  in  the  community.  He  applied 
for  his  land  as  a barrister  and  was  granted  it.  Then,  he  prayed 
that  some  might  be  granted  to  Mrs.  McLean,  and  she  was  given 
six  hundred  acres  as  the  wife  of  a barrister. 

Another  man  tried  the  same  kind  of  thing.  He  was  a very  in- 
teresting character  and  his  name  likewise  appears  upon  the  roll 
of  the  Law  Society,  but  he  was  not  sure  whether,  after  all,  it 
wouldn’t  be  better  to  go  back  to  Connecticut  and  live  there,  and  I 
think  that  is  where  he  went.  I have  not  managed  to  trace  him 
any  further  because  he  left  the  Province.  His  name  was  struck 
off  the  roll  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  He  applied  for  land 
as  a barrister  and  got  it.  Then  he  applied  for  land  for  his  wife, 
as  the  wife  of  a barrister,  and  she  got  six  hundred  acres.  Then  he 
thought  he  had  done  so  well  that  he  would  try  again,  and  he  made 
a perfectly  good  plea,  one  that  had  been  acknowledged  in  many 
another  case.  He  applied  for  two  hundred  acres  for  “my  wife  as 
the  daughter  of  a Loyalist”.  It  was  a perfectly  legitimate  plea  to 
make.  The  Council,  I think,  must  have  been  humorous  that  day, 
or  perhaps  they  wanted  to  gratify  their  spleen  at  the  expense  of 
the  applicant’s  brother-in-law  whom  they  didn’t  love,  because 
there  was  a good  deal  of  human  nature  in  that  Council,  so  they 
said,  “If  petitioner’s  wife  will  surrender  the  six  hundred  acres 
which  she  has  obtained  as  the  wife  of  a barrister,  the  Council 
will  be  most  happy  to  grant  the  two  hundred  acres  as  the  daughter 
of  a Loyalist.”  Of  course,  she  didn’t  make  the  surrender. 

There  is  another  thing  and  if  it  were  not  so  late  I should  ex- 
patiate upon  it.  I merely  mention  it,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  had  pretty  far-reaching  consequences.  It  was  this.  On  the 
division  of  Quebec  into  two  provinces,  there  was  a very  natural 
desire  to  promote  settlement,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
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a good  thing  to  grant  to  individuals,  or  to  Associates  as  they  styled 
themselves,  a township  that  they  were  to  settle.  The  duties  of 
settlement,  that  is  the  duty  of  bringing  in  settlers,  was  not  always 
performed,  but  the  people  to  whom  the  grant  had  been  made  for 
this  purpose  felt  that  the  townships  were  their  own  private  prop* 
erty,  and  there  were  two  men  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Province,  who  had  done  honourable  military  service  at  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion,  to  whom  townships  had  been  granted  but  who  had  not 
brought  in  settlers,  and  the  Governor  in  Council  saw  that  the  plan 
was  not  working  out  well.  So  they  decided  to  cancel  the  privileges 
and  revoke  the  grants,  simply  taking  care  that  the  people  who  had 
brought  in  settlers  should  be  remunerated  by  a sufficient  grant  for 
so  doing.  These  two  men  objected  to  the  ruling  and  tried  to  resist 
it.  They  wrote  a letter  pointing  out  how  their  rights  .were  being 
infringed  upon,  and  they  said  that,  for  the  consideration  of  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land,  they  would  relinquish  their  rights.  The 
Honourable  Council  in  reply  wrote  a peremptory  letter  in  which 
they  said  they  objected  very  strongly  to  the  reflection  cast  by  these 
two  men  on  the  Council  and,  therefore,  they  should  get  nothing. 

Now,  I have  not  said  anything  at  all  about  the  great  difficul- 
ties that  arose  through  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  issue 
the  patents  speedily,  and  the  long  years  of  litigation  and  the  sit- 
ting of  commissions  to  decide  the  ownership  of  land.  That  is  an- 
other story,  and  it  is  a very  sad  one,  because  people  had  got  hard 
up  and  they  had  contracted  debts,  sometimes  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and,  to  meet  their  debts,  they  had  promised  to  convey  their 
lands  to  the  merchants  and  to  others  who  had  given  them  credit. 
They  had  acted  in  perfectly  good  faith.  The  commissioners  sat 
and  tried  to  ferret  out  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  specific 
portions  of  land,  and  that  was  about  as  bad  a business  as  the 
computing  of  the  value  of  loss  sustained  by  the  Royalists  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  The  descendants  of  Loyalists  know  a good 
deal  about  the  latter. 

It  is  a very  interesting  question,  and  it  seems  to  me,  whether 
people  are  still  on  the  lands  granted  to  their  ancestors  or  whether 
they  are  not,  there  is  something  very  remarkable  about  the  way 
that  settlement  from  1783  to  1792  was  carried  out.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  every  true  U.  E.  Loyalist  wants  to  be  descended 
from  the  people  of  1783  to  1791,  rather  than  from  those  of  1792  and 
later. 

♦Editor’s  Note — The  foregoing  is  a shorthand  reporter’s  transcription, 
which,  through  an  oversight,  was  not  submitted  to  Professor  Young. 


W.  C.  Mikex,  K.C.,  AND  HIS 
Odd  Family  Bible: 


Bay  of  Quinte  Reminiscences 

By  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C. 

(Address  delivered  before  the  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association, 

Toronto,  April  27th,  1922.) 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  district  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  full  of 
historical  interest.  The  bay  is  really  a part  of  Lake  Ontario  separ- 
ated from  the  lake  by  the  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  County,  and 
the  territory  surrounding  the  bay  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  district. 

It  is  situated  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Toronto,  about 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Montreal  and  about  eighty  miles  north 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  is  now  traversed  by  three  Canadian  trans- 
I continental  railway  lines.  Canniff  Haight,  in  his  “Country  Life  in 
Canada”  says : — “The  Bay  of  Quinte,  apart  from  its  delightful  scen- 
ery, possesses  an  historical  interest.  It  was  along  its  shores  that 
the  first  settlers  of  the  Province  located.  Here  came  the  first 
preachers,  offering  to  the  lonely  settler  the  bread  of  life.  On  its 
banks  the  first  house  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God  was  erected 
and  the  seed  sown  here,  as  the  country  grew,  spread  abroad.  Here, 
the  first  schoolmaster  began  his  vocation  of  instructing  the  youth. 
The  first  steamboat  was  launched  (1816)  upon  its  waters  at  Ernest- 
town,  near  the  present  village  of  Bath.”  This  district  has  some- 
times been  called  “The  Six  Nations”  from  the  fact  that  when  Gov- 
ernor Simcoe  divided  Upper  Canada  into  nineteen  counties  in  1792, 
six  of  them  bordered  on  or  touched  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  “cradle  land”  of  Ontario  and  western  Canada. 

The.  name  “Quinte”*  was  formerly  spelled  “Kanty”  and  was 
taken  from  the  early  French  Catholic  Mission  for  the  Indians 
which  was  located  on  the  south  shore  of  what  is  now  Prince  Ed- 
ward county.  The  work  of  the  Mission  extended  throughout  the 
county  and  the  territory  bordering  on  the  bay,  hence  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  bay. 


First  Settlement 

Capt.  Michael  Grass  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  settlement 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War.  He  had  been  a soldier  in  the  British  forces 
in  America  before  Canada  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  in  an  en- 
counter between  the  British  and  French  forces  was  captured  by 

* Quinte,  apparently,  is  the  French  form  of  Kente,  from  kent'a’ — field, 
meadow.  Kente  was  an  Iroquois  (Cayuga)  village  which,  according  to  the 
“Handbook  of  American  Indians,”  was  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte  about 
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the  French  and  held  as  a prisoner  for  over  two  years  at  Cataraqui 
and  while  there  learned  of  the  splendid  soil,  mineral  wealth  and 
good  climate  of  what  afterwards  became  Upper  Canada,  and  re- 
commended it  to  the  British  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1783.  On 
September  8th,  1783,  five  vessels  of  Loyalists  started  from  New 
York  for  this  new  land.  They  wintered  at  Sorel,  Quebec,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1784  went  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district.  During 
the  following  seven  or  eight  years  small  parties  of  Loyalists  came 
over  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  Lake  Oneida  and  the  Mohawk 
River  to  Oswego  and  thence  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Kingston, 
whence  they  spread  over  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  and  other  parts 
of  Upper  Canada.  Some  came  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Lower 
Canada  and  either  settled  there  or  proceeded  west.  This  date,  the 
8th  of  September,  should  be  celebrated  annually  by  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists. 

Conditions  When  They  Landed 

When  the  Loyalists  landed  in  their  new  home  they  came  to 
native  forests,  no  roads,  no  houses  and  no  furniture,  no  churches 
or  schools.  They  brought  nothing  with  them  but  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  loyalty  and  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done, 
which  was  greater  than  all  the  material  wealth  brought  into  Can- 
ada by  all  the  immigrants  who  have  since  arrived.  When  they 
arrived  here  they  were  given  tracts  of  virgin  forest  of  no  salable 
value,  also  some  food  and  clothing  and  a few  tools  and  implements 
but  very  little  of  material  value,  certainly  not  as  much  as  they  left 
behind  them.  They  were,  however,  given  the  right  to  remain 
British,  to  remain  within  the  Empire  and  enjoy  its  freedom  and 
protection,  which  to  them  was  worth  everything. 

Declaration  oe  Independence 

The  framers  of  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  put  into  that  document  the  words  “all  men  are  created  equal 

endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 

rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness”. No  sooner  had  they  adopted  these  words  than  they  pro- 
ceeded to  violate  the  inalienable  rights  of  a very  large  minority 
of  their  most  respectable  and  law  abiding  fellow  colonists,  by  en- 
acting laws  aimed  directly  against  their  lives,  their  liberty  and 
Canadian  Ideals.  The  legislation  of  some  states  even  named  in 
statutes  lists  of  persons,  without  trial,  upon  whom  they  imposed 
these  penalties. 

The  early  French  Christian  Missionaries  who  came  to  Canada, 
and  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  sacrificed  not  only  treasure  but  also  blood 
for  their  respective  ideals.  The  early  French  settlers’  ideals  were 
religious,  namely,  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion  among 
the  Indians.  The  ideals  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  were  loyalty  to  the 
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Empire  and  the  continuance  of  British  institutions.  The  ideals  of 
neither  were  at  the  beginning  commercial.  The  general  character 
of  the  ideals  of  each  class  has  remained  quite  marked  to  the  present 
day.  As  the  door  posts  of  Canada  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  sacrifice  of  these  two  peoples,  we  may  expect  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  that  when  the  Destroying  Angel  comes  along  and  sees 
the  sign  of  the  blood  of  sacrifice  he  will  pass  by  and  not  destroy 
this  great  country  and  its  ideals. 

Famous  Bay  of  Quintf  Mfn 

Among  the  men  whom  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  has  given  to 
Canada  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Christopher  Robinson, 

a Bencher  and  member  for  Lennox  and  Addington  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  and  father  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson;  Sir 
George  Kirkpatrick,  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth  and  Sir  Alex.  Campbell; 
Hon.  Louis  Wallbridge  and  Hon.  Hector  M.  Howell,  both  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  Manitoba;  Sir  Rodmond  P.  Roblin,  Hon.  Justice  Phippen, 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Clute,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Hon.  Alex. 
Mackenzie,  Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright, Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  Sir  Frederick  Daure.  Most  of 
these  men  were  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Those  who  were  not  spent  most 
of  their  lives  in  this  district,  from  childhood  up,  and  received  their 
inspirations  from  the  Loyalists.  The  above  list  contains  three  ex- 
Premiers  of  Canada,  three  ex-Ministers  of  Justice  and  three  Lieut- 
enant-Governors of  Ontario;  also  two  Provincial  Premiers. 

U.  E.  L.  FamiuKS 

Among  the  leading  U.  E.  Loyalist  families  may  be  mentioned 
Meyers,  Gilbert,  Clark,  Rose,  Chisholm,  Bleecker,  Haight,  Gold- 
smith, Conger,  Cooper,  Dorland,  Hubbs,  Van  Alstine,  Macaulay, 
Hicks,  Ostrander,  Minaker,  Ackerman,  Clapp,  Wellbanks,  Palen, 
Dulmage,  MacDonald,  Pringle,  Bongard,  Purcell,  Solmes,  Lazier, 
Cronk,  Sprague,  Way,  Burdett,  Howell,  Parliament,  Allison,  Rut- 
tan,  Wallbridge,  Weese,  Young,  Canniff,  Grass,  Aylesworth. 

These  do  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  list  of  leading  U.  E. 
Loyalist  families  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district,  and  I must  mention 
the  name  of  at  least  one  more  family  even  at  the  risk  of  embar- 
rassing our  energetic  and  capable  President.  In  several  townships 
of  Prince  Edward  county  and  in  other  counties  we  find  the  name 
of  our  President’s  family  prominent,  and  in  1878 — forty-four  years 
ago — Belden’s  History  says ; “The  Mordens  were  not  only  among 
the  pioneers  of  Prince  Edward  County  but  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  family  in  all  affairs  of  this  county  and  respective  townships  was 
of  a character  commensurate  with  their  superior  intelligence  and 
high  social  position.”  I may  say  that  during  the  last  forty-four 
years  further  lustre  and  distinction  have  been  added  to  this  family. 
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Early  Develop ment 

Capt.  John  Walden  Meyers  built  the  first  mill  at  what  is  now 
the  City  of  Belleville  in  1790.  After  the  erection  of  this  mill,  the 
little  hamlet  that  had  been  called  Thurlow  Village,  began  to  be 
called  Meyers’  Creek,  and  so  continued  till  it  was  named  Belleville 
in  1816.  In  1794  Capt.  John  Meyers  built  the  first  brick  house  in 
Upper  Canada.  It  was  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  east  hill  which 
is  now  in  the  heart  of  the  residential  part  of  Belleville,  and  it  stood 
for  ninety  years.  It  is  said  that  Capt.  Meyers  had  more  to  do  in 
bringing  Loyalists  into  this  district  than  anyone  except  Capt. 
Michael  Grass. 

John  Simpson  built  the  first  real  tavern  in  the  district,  in  1798, 
at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  Dundas  and  Front  Streets,  Belleville. 
Part  of  the  old  tavern  still  stands,  and  it  was  so  substantially  built 
that  it  is  still  serviceable  as  a blacksmith  shop. 

On  a visit  of  Governor  Gore  to  Meyers’  Creek  in  1816  he  stopped 
at  this  hotel  where  a grand  Ball  was  given  in  his  honour,  attended 
by  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  territory  from  the  Carrying  Place 
to  Napanee  Mills.  On  this  occasion  it  was  decided  to  name  the  vil- 
lage “Belleville”,  after  Lady  Bella  Gore,  the  Governor’s  wife.  In 
that  year  Simon  McNabb  was  appointed  the  first  Postmaster. 

In  1799  the  Hastings  County  Militia  was  organized.  John  Fer- 
guson, Lt. -Colonel;  Alex.  Chisholm,  Major;  and  Wm.  Bell,  Captain. 

Philip  Dorland  was  the  first  representative  from  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
but  as  he  was  a Quaker  he  could  not  take  the  oath.  When  the  seat 
was  declared  vacant  Peter  Van  Alstine  was  elected. 


Edward  Hicks  and  his  father  were  captured  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  condemned  as  spies,  though  they  claimed  to  be 
simply  prisoners  of  war.  The  father  was  put  to  death  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  son  at  Boston.  This  so  enraged  Edward  that  he  killed 
his  guard,  got  away  and,  after  hiding  for  nine  days  with  little  food, 
succeeded  in  getting  within  the  British  lines.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled in  Prince  Edward  County. 

Major  Van  Alstine  who  had  first  settled  at  Hay  Bay  in  1784, 
in  1796  built  mills  and  a store  at  the  Lake-on-the-Mountain. 


Carrying  Place 


It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Carrying  Place  would  be 
the  capital  of  the  new  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  Capt.  Young 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  influenced  by  that  belief,  settled  there  and  drew 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  Carrying  Place  was  a narrow 
neck  of  land  forming  part  of  Prince  Edward  County,  which  separ- 
ated the  water  of  Lake  Ontario  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  across 
which  boats  were  carried  or  hauled.  As  water  was  the  principal 
means  of  travel  and  transportation,  the  Carrying  Place  was  a busy 


First  Brick  House  in  Upper  Canada 
Built  in  Belleville,  in  1794,  by  Captain  John  Walden  Meyers 
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centre.  Governor  Simcoe  was  a friend  of  Capt.  Young  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  move  to  York  and  exchange  his  twelve 
hundred  acres  at  the  Carrying  Place  for  twelve  hundred  acres  on 
what  is  now  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Capt.  Young  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  do  so,  and  as  a result  some  of  his  descendants  are  still 
residing  on  a part  of  the  old  grant  at  the  Carrying  Place  whereas 
they  might  have  been  Toronto  millionaires. 

Bell  Papers — Prices 

The  late  Col.  Bell  who  died  in  the  Township  of  Thurlow  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  was  very  systematic  in  keeping  old 
papers.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  merchants  in  this  district  as 
well  as  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Hastings  militia.  The  late  Dr.  Canniff  got  possession  of  his  papers 
and  they  have  now  passed  to  the  Lennox  and  Addington  Historical 
Association.  Among  them  is  some  interesting  information  as  to 
wages  and  prices  of  commodities  in  1790,  as  follows : Half  gallon 
of  salt  sold  to  Godlove  Mikel  for  Is.  and  3d.  Day’s  wages  paid  to 
Thos.  Calquhan  Is.  8d.  So  that,  at  that  time,  a half  gallon  of  salt 
was  worth  nearly  a day’s  wages.  On  the  same  basis  now  a half 
gallon  of  salt  would  be  worth  between  $3.00  and  $4.00.  Another 
party  bought  a pound  of  tobacco  at  3s.  and  6d.  and  was  allowed  to 
pay  for  it  in  work,  his  wages  being  2s.  per  day,  so  that  a pound 
of  tobacco  was  worth  over  a day  and  a half’s  wages.  A yard  of 
calico  sold  at  5s  per  yard — two  and  one-half  days’  wages.  A pound 
of  loaf  sugar  2s.  or  a day’s  wages. 

Tooes  and  Implements 

When  the  Loyalists  arrived  the  Government  provided  thepi  with 
some  tools.  Their  most  important  need,  of  course,  going  into  the 
forest,  was  the  ordinary  woodman’s  long-handled  axe.  Instead, 
they  were  provided  with  what  is  called  a ship’s  axe  which  has  a 
long  blade  and  a short  handle,  thus  increasing  the  pioneer’s  diffi- 
culty in  attacking  the  forest. 

The  next  important  farming  implement  furnished  was  the  spade. 
No  other  could  be  used  among  the  stumps. 

Food 

The  chief  food  for  a few  years  after  their  arrival  consisted  of 
wild  rice,  Indian  corn  and  pumpkins,  in  addition  to  fish  and  wild 
game. 

The  Government  furnished  some  articles  of  food  for  a couple 
of  years,  but  the  first  year  during  which  this  practice  was  discon- 
tinued, 1787-8,  the  little  crops  the  Loyalists  tried  to  raise  proved 
a failure.  Even  food  supplies  intended  for  the  employees  of  the 
Government  did  not  arrive.  Starvation  faced  many.  Some  of  the 
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best  farms  of  the  district  were  offered  for  a bag  of  flour,  and  a 
large  beef  bone,  with  which  to  make  soup,  was  passed  around  a 
neighborhood.  People  resorted  to  basswood  buds,  or  anything  pos- 
sible for  food.  It  was  called  “hunger  year”.  The  Loyalists  appar- 
ently had  not  learned  how  to  fish  under  the  ice  or,  perhaps,  had 
not  the  appliances  for  such  fishing.  On  account  of  a shortage  of 
ammunition  that  year  their  hunting  also  was  very  limited. 

Clothing 

The  Government  for  a time  gave  out  rough  clothes,  and  blank- 
ets from  which  clothes  sometimes  were  made.  Other  than  these, 
clothes  for  both  men  and  women  were  made  from  deer  skin  or 
buck  skin.  These  skins  also  served  for  blankets.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  procure  wool,  as  there  was  not  enough  land  cleared  to 
maintain  sheep  and  the  danger  to  sheep  from  wolves  and  bears 
was  too  great  to  justify  keeping  them  if  they  could  have  raised  the 
food. 


Animals 

They  did  not  at  that  time,  nor  until  about  the  year  1795,  obtain 
any  food  animals  or  beasts  of  burden.  If  they  had  been  able  to 
procure  animals,  they  could  not  have  raised  enough  food  to  winter 
them  owing  to  the  small  clearings  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years. 
If  they  could  have  procured  them  and  wintered  them,  these  animals 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  destroyed  by  wolves  and  bears. 

Lights 

Their  only  light  for  the  house  consisted  of  the  blazing  embers 
of  the  large  fireplace  in  winter  or  a pine  knot  torch  in  summer. 
As  years  passed  and  they  were  able  to  keep  animals  from  which 
tallow  could  be  procured,  they  made  tallow  dips,  so  called  from  the 
method  of  making  them,  by  dipping  a cord  or  string  into  melted 
tallow  spread  over  water  contained  in  a pail  or  other  vessel.  By 
repeating  the  operation  a number  of  times,  enough  of  the  tallow 
adhered  to  the  cord  to  make  a candle.  These  were  used  only  on 
very  special  occasions. 

Steamboats 

The  first  steamboat  operated  in  Upper  Canada  was  the  “Fron- 
tenac”  and  was  built  near  Bath  in  1815,  and  the  second  one  in  1818. 

Library 

The  first  public  library  in  Upper  Canada  was  started  at  Bath 
in  1811. 
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Prinyer’s  Cove 

Prinyer’s  Cove,  so  well  and  favourably  known  by  all  yachtsmen 
frequenting  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  took  its  name  from  John  Prinyer 
of  French  descent,  who  married  a niece  of  Col.  Archibald  Macdon- 
ell,  a Loyalist  who  settled  on  this  cove  in  1784.* 

Ceass  Consciousness 

If  there  is  one  class  in  Canada  that  should  develop  class  con- 
sciousness it  is  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  For  the  good  of 
Canada  and  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  it  is  important  that  their 
deeds,  their  service,  their  sacrifices,  their  unselfish  adherence  to  a 
noble  principle,  their  loyalty,  should  be  more  emphasized.  The 
moving  pictures,  the  school  books,  the  newspapers,  our  Canadian 
story  writers,  the  speakers  on  patriotic  occasions  should  tell  the 
wonderful  story.  The  general  theme  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
detail  forms  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material, — intrigue  adven- 
ture, oppression,  pathos,  war,  everything  to  grip  the  attention  and 
stir  the  imagination. 

By  class  consciousness  is  not  meant  class  snobbishness,  but  a 
fixed  belief  that  they  have  been  called  to  follow  a noble  principle 
and  serve  a noble  cause. 

These  people  were  not  content  to  sell  all  they  had  and  follow 
their  leader,  but  they  gave  all  they  had  and  buried  a whole  genera- 
tion in  the  northern  wilderness. 

Locating  Lots 

Most  of  these  people  arrived  even  before  the  surveyor  had 
marked  out  lots,  concessions  or  townships  in  the  native  forests. 
Often  when  they  drew  their  lot  of  land  they  had  no  knowledge  as 
to  where  it  was  situated.  After  days  of  searching  in  the  forests 
they  sometimes  settled  on  a lot  which  after  several  years  of  hard 
labor  put  upon  it  was  found  to  belong  to  someone  else. 

Service  and  Sacrifice 

Service  and  the  spirit  that  impels  one  to  make  sacrifices  for 
some  noble  principle  are  the  demand  of  the  age.  During  that 
eventful  period  of  eight  years,  from  1775  to  1783,  the  men  who 


*Prinyer’s  Cove  was  known  at  first  as  Macdonell’s,  sometimes  mis-spelled 
McDonald’s,  so  named  after  Archibald  Macdonell  who  had  charge  of  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists  who  settled  in  Fifth  Town,  or  Marysburgh,  in  1784.  In  the  course  of 
time  “Macdonell’s”  gave  way  to  “Prinyer’s,”  after  a family  of  French  descent 
who  settled  at  the  entrance  to  this  charming  inlet.  Captain  John  Prinyer,  father 
of  the  late  John  Prinyer,  and  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  there,  married  Miss 
Macdonell,  grand-niece  of  Archibald  Macdonell. 

Archibald  Macdonell  was  born  in  1736,  fought  before  Quebec,  was  the  first 
colonel  of  the  First  Prince  Edward  Militia  and  registrar  of  Prince  Edward 
County  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1828.  He  was  closely  related  to  Bishop 
Macdonell,  of  Kingston,  and  to  Lieut. -Col.  John  Macdonell,  Aide-de-camp  to 
Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock. — H.M.E. 
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took  up  arms  on  the  side  of  the  British,  in  the  territory  included  in 
the  newly  declared  Republic  during  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  and  after  its  close,  came  over  to  that  part  of  Canada  which 
was  but  a primeval  forest,  rendered  a service  and  made  a sacrifice 
for  the  maintenance  of  British  Institutions  that  has  not  been  sur- 
passed anywhere. 

They  were  mostly  persons  of  education  and  means.  They  gave 
up  comfortable  homes  and  worldly  possessions,  broke  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  family,  forsook  opportunities  for  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  went  to  the  unknown  lonely  Northland,  there  to  en- 
counter for  at  least  two  generations,  sufferings,  hardships  and 
privations  not  since  encountered  by  any  pioneers. 

Scene  for  a Movie 

Moving  pictures  could  show  very  interesting  scenes  from  the 
lives  of  these  great  people.  Take  an  actual  case  of  a man  and  his 
wife  who  had  been  well  educated  and  brought  up  amid  the  com- 
forts of  a long-settled  part  of  New  York  State,  where  the  husband 
owned  a farm  which  now  forms  part  of  a prosperous  city  of  that 
State.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  1783,  deciding  to  go  where  they 
can  be  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Flag  and  enjoy  British 
Institutions,  they  start  for  the  new  part  of  Canada.  After  weeks 
of  weary  travel  harassed  along  the  way  by  hostile  citizens  of  the 
new  Republic,  at  last  they  land  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario. They  embark  in  a frail  craft  with  but  little  else  than  the 
family  Bible  and  a small  quantity  of  food.  As  they  pass  out  into 
the  lake  they  hear  the  rattle  of  shot  dropping  on  the  water  from 
guns  in  the  hands  of  Indians  or  persons  disguised  as  Indians,  per- 
haps to  injure,  perhaps  only  to  terrorize.  After  a long  pull  across 
the  lake  and  a sojourn  at  Cataraqui  they  pass  up  the  placid  waters 
of  the  picturesque  Bay  of  Quinte.  All  fear  is  now  gone.  That 
horrible  eight. year  nightmare  of  war  has  disappeared.  Only  the 
husky  mosquito,  the  tantalizing  fly  and  the  howling  wolves  and 
prowling  bears  are  with  them.  The  surveyor’s  work  is  done.  They 
have  picked  their  lot  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  first 
concession  of  the  Township  of  Ameliasburg,  Prince  Edward 


The  Prinyer  Mansion,  a view  of  which  is  herewith  reproduced,  was 
built  for  Colonel  Macdonell  on  his  U.  E.  E.  grant  of  land  and  occupied  by 
him  for  many  years  and  eventually  bequeathed  to  Captain  Prinyer’s  wife. 

The  late  Miss  Nellie  (Helen)  Prinyer,  daughter  of  John  Prinyer,  in  a 
letter  to  me  in  1914,  said  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  original  house,  that 
more  than  half  of  it  had  been  torn  down;  that  ship-carpenters,  disbanded 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  helped  to  build  it  in  1784;  that  the  house  was 
all  of  square-hewn  timber  boarded  over  and  then  clap-boarded,  and  that 
some  picture-frames  made  from  beading  from  the  interior,  and  a door- 
knocker were  about  the  only  souvenirs  she  had  of  the ' house,  the  remainder 
of  which  was  demolished  not  long  after  the  photograph  was  taken. 

John  Prinyer  was  one  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald’s  “Old  Guard.” — H.M.E. 


From  a Negative  by  the  late  Judge  Edwards  Merrill,  1898. 

The;  Prinyer  Mansion 
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County,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  battle  for  a home  starts 
against  the  mighty  virgin  forest.  At  last  the  settler  triumphs  and 
the  forest  reluctantly  and  stubbornly  yields  a roof  and  walls  of  logs. 
There  is  no  lumber  to  be  had,  so  there  are  no  doors  or  windows, 
only  openings  covered  with  quilts  or  bark  or  whatever  can  be 
had.  The  fireplace  furnishes  the  only  light.  A clearing  appears 
bit  by  bit,  and  a little  grain  is  raised.  A hollowed  stump  and  a 
rounded  stone  produce  the  only  flour  obtainable.  Sixty  miles  away 
at  Cataraqui  is  a primitive  flour  mill  which  produced  flour  no  one  in 
the  present  age  would  use.  Just  before  the  bay  freezes  over  for 
the  winter,  the  settler  puts  a couple  of  bags  of  grain  in  a canoe  and 
paddles  sixty  miles  down  the  bay  to  this  primitive  mill ; gets  it 
milled  into  crude  flour  and  paddles  back,  just  to  have  a little 
something  extra  for  Christmas  to  remind  them  of  the  happy 
Christmas  days  before  the  war.  Scenes  like  these  on  the  screen 
would  teach  lessons  of  service  and  sacrifice.  They  would  show 
how  this  great  Canada  was  saved  for  the  Empire  and  made  avail- 
able for  two  million  homes  with  comforts  far  beyond  the  dreams 
of  that  early  settler.  At  least  one  generation  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed itself  for  a noble  principle.  Those  who  today  scramble  for 
place,  or  power  or  wealth,  those  who  are  restless  and  discontented 
with  their  lot  would  do  well  to  study  the  lives  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 

A scene  could  be  taken  from  the  early  log  schools  showing  their 
desks  made  by  inserting  small  sticks  into  the  wall  and  placing  a 
plank  on  top  of  these  with  scholars  sitting  on  a rough,  backless 
bench  facing  the  log  walls  at  one  of  these  desks,  as  a contrast  to 
the  schools  of  to-day. 

Immigrants 

The  Treaty  concluding  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  by 
which  England  conceded  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  signed  in  1783.  During  the  next  two  years  most  of  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  arrived,  but  small  parties  of  Loyalists  continued  to 
arrive  from  time  to  time  for  the  next  few  years.  All  were  scrut- 
inized with  great  care  to  avoid  the  admission  of  former  enemies 
of  the  King.  When  John  Graves  Simcoe,  however,  became  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Upper  Canada  after  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791,  he  issued  a proclamation  inviting  all  to  come  into  Upper  Can- 
ada who  wished.  The  result  was  that  many  were  admitted  to  the 
country  who  were  believed  to  possess  feelings  hostile  to  the  British 
system  of  Government,  and  it  is  claimed  they  occasioned  trouble 
during  the  War  of  1812-15  and  had  considerable  responsibility  for 
the  sentiment  that  made  possible  the  rising  of  1837.  . Some  of 
these  hostile  newcomers  gave  information  and  other  assistance  to 
the  enemy  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  and  others  actually  enlisted  in 
a corps  raised  to  aid  the  enemy  by  a man  named  Willcocks,  who 
at  the  time  was  a member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper 
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Canada.  Willcocks  was  afterwards  shot  while  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Erie. 

Canada  is  still  receiving  immigrants  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Europe,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every 
influence  should  be  employed  to  Canadianize  this  incoming  popu- 
lation. Our  school  books  and  histories  and  our  newspapers  should 
contain  accounts  of  the  courage  and  heroism  of  these  U.  E. 
Loyalists.  Properly  told,  they  could  not  fail  to  compel  admira- 
tion. They  would  inspire  the  newcomer  and  his  children  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  noble  and  unselfish  deeds,  and  in  following 
the  example  of  their  deeds  they  would  necessarily  be  led  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  loyalty.  After  a time  Canadians  would  cease 
to  have  any  diffidence  about  waving  the  flag  of  their  country. 

U.  E.  Loyalists  and  Family  Compact 

Some  have  blamed  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  or  their  descendants  for 
the  wrongs  of  the  Family  Compact.  This  is  an  error.  Many  of  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  or  their  descendants  suffered  from  the  selfishness 
of  the  Family  Compact,  and  opposed  these  wrongs.  They  would 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  discreditable  fiasco  of  1837. 

Hereditary  Title 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1789,  the  Canadian  Government,  when 
Lord  Dorchester  was  Governor-General,  created  the  only  heredi- 
tary Title  of  Honour  that  has  ever  been  created  in  Canada,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  this  being  repeated  in  the  future.  This 
Title  of  Honour  was  conferred  on  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  their 
descendants.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  noble  Order  of  Unity  of 
the  Empire  was  created  and  conferred?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
these  people  have  been  thus  singled  out  and  preferred?  Too  often 
titles  of  honour  have  been  conferred  upon  persons  because  they 
have  acquired  wealth  or  political  distinction,  thus  in  a measure  em- 
phasizing their  selfishness.  This  title  was  created  and  conferred 
because  the  recipients  had  lost  all,  had  sacrificed  all  and  had  served 
so  well.  If  there  ever  was  a title  of  honour,  the  possessors  of 
which  should  be  proud,  it  is  this  noble  one.  It  is  not  inherited 
because  an  ancestor  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a prince’s  favor,  but 
because  an  ancestor  nobly  fought  and  suffered  and  sacrificed. 

Distinguished  Benefits  and  Privileges 

The  Governor-in-Council  on  the  date  mentioned,/ directed  that 
a “Mark  of  Honour”  be  placed  upon  those  families  who  had  adhered 
to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  joined  the  Royal  Standard  in 
America  before  the  Treaty  of  Separation  in  the  year  1783.  Also 
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that  a register  be  made  of  their  names  “to  the  end  that  their  pos- 
terity may  be  discriminated  from  future  settlers  as  proper  objects 
for  distinguished  benefits  and  privileges”.  The  register  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Order-in-Council  is  called  “The  U.  E.  Loyalist  Roll 
or  List”. 

This  distinction  given  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  was  not  merely  an 
act  of  a few  ultra  loyal  Englishmen,  for  the  Council  creating  it 
was  composed  of  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  Scotsmen,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lishmen. Those  present  when  the  Order  was  made  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— Le  Compt  Dupre,  Hon.  Chas.  De  La  Naudiere,  Hon. 
Francois  Baby,  Hon.  J.  G.  C.  De  Leray,  Hon.  Adam  Mabane,  Hon. 
John  Collins,  Hon.  Thos.  Dunn,  Hon.  Wm.  Grant,  Hon.  Hugh  Find- 
ley, Hon.  Edward  Harrison,  Hon.  George  Pownell,  Hon.  Henry 
Caldwell  and  Chief  Justice  William  Smith.  It  was  conferred  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  politics  or  religion.  Jacobites,  Huguenots, 
Indians,  French,  English,  Dutch,  were  among  those  who  re- 
ceived it. 


Most  Exclusive  Title  in  Empire 

The  Title  stands  unique  and  alone  in  the  British  Empire.  No 
more  can  ever  have  that  “Mark  of  Honour”  placed  upon  them. 
The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and 
most  exclusive  Title  of  Honour  in  the  Empire.  Men  will  battle 
in  court  to  have  their  right  to  it  declared.  People  will  pay  large 
sums  to  geneologists  to  search  out  their  family  history  and  en- 
deavor to  trace  it  to  a U.  E.  Loyalist.  As  the  families  possessing 
dukedoms,  earldoms,  baronetcies  die  out  and  the  title  becomes 
extinct,  other  similar  titles  can  readily  be  conferred  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  numbers,  and  the  numbers  can  be  increased  according  to 
the  King’s  wish.  As  the  U.  E.  Loyalists’  families  die  out  the  loss 
cannot  be  supplied. 


U.  E.  L.  Characteristics 

The  characteristics  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  are  loyalty,  unselfish- 
ness and  humility.  They  are  not  boastful  of  the  undying  services 
rendered  by  their  ancestors  to  the  Empire.  Many  who  possess  this 
Title  of  Honour  scarcely  know  it,  and  none  assert  their  right  to 
be  “discriminated”  from  other  citizens  as  “objects  for  distinguished 
benefits  and  privileges”,  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Order-in-Council. 

Justification 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  General  Israel  Put- 
nam, a distinguished  and  well-known  General  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  Army,  to  Col.  Beverley  Robinson,  dated  May  14th, 
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1783,  which  letter  is  still  among  the  records  of  the  Robinson  fam- 
ily : — “Whenever  I think  seriously  upon  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try, I cannot  but  bewail  my  folly  in  the  part  which  I have  acted. 
There  was  a time  when  I firmly  believed  that  a separation  from 
the  mother  country  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  this.  But 
alas ! experience — too  late  experience — has  convinced  me  as  well 
as  thousands  of  others  how  very  erroneous  this  opinion  was.” 

If  there  are  any  persons  in  any  part  of  the  Empire  who  favor 
separation  they  would  do  well  to  ponder  General  Putnam’s  words. 

Over  one  hundred  years  afterwards,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  erected  on  Dorchester  Heights,  Boston,  to  commemor- 
ate the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  the  oration  of  the  day 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Senator  Hoar  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said : “The  Government  of  England  was  in  the 
main  a gentle  Government,  much  as  our  fathers  complained  of  it. 
Her  yoke  was  easy  and  her  burden  light.  Our  fathers  were  an 
hundred  times  better  off  in  1775  than  were  the  men  of  Kent,  the 
vanguard  of  liberty  in  England.  There  was  more  happiness  in 
Middlesex  on  the  Concord  than  there  was  in  Middlesex  on  the 
Thames.” 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  district  now  contains  a population  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Its  farms,  that  could  not 
produce  enough  to  supply  the  Loyalists  with  food,  now  supply  food 
enough  for  its  large  population  and  send  food  to  Europe  valued  at 
several  millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually.  Its  waters  produce 
fish  for  its  own  population  and  also  for  the  tables  of  Toronto, 
Montreal  and  American  cities.  It  has  dozens  of  newspapers  and 
its  northern  sections  are  still  sending  pulp  wood  for  the  production 
of  newspapers  elsewhere.  Its  mineral  wealth,  scarcely  touched  as 
yet,  consists  of  some  of  the  best  iron  in  the  world;  also  arsenic, 
silver,  mica,  marble,  equal  to  the  Italian  marble,  talc,  graphite, 
corrundum  and  other  minerals.  It  contains  good  roads,  including 
asphalt  pavements.  Its  industries  send  their  products  to  every  part 
of  Canada.  It  has  an  abundance  of  electric  power  produced  from 
inexhaustible  rivers,  at  a low  cost.  It  is  on  the  main  waterway 
from  the  head  of  navigation  to  the  sea,  and  the  three  transconti- 
nental railways  run  through  this  territory. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  as  Ontario  grows,  there 
will  be  a city  of  between  three  hundred  thousand  and  four  hundred 
thousand  located  on  the  north  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  in  this 
interesting  and  historical  district  containg  happy,  prosperous  and 
contented  homes  for  British  subjects  within  the  Empire,  all  due 
to  the  action  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 


Editor’s  Note: — Et.-Col.  Mackenzie  Waters,  M.C.,  is. a lineal  descendant  of 
Captain  Meyers. 


Original  U.  E.  Loyalist  Papers  in  tke  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  England 

By  Mrs.  Sidney  Farmer 

Having-  a great  desire  to  see  and  to  handle  original  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ist papers  and  documents,  recently  on  a trip  to  England  I took 
with  me  letters  of  introduction  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the 
Archives  in  London,  where  Mr.  H.  P.  Biggar  of  Belleville,  Canada, 
is  in  charge.  Mr.  Biggar  was  exceedingly  kind  and  ,helpful  and 
permitted  me  to  look  over  a great  many  bundles  of  documents  con- 
taining U.  E.  L.  records  which  are  known  as  “American  Loyalists 
Claims,”  and  which  were  made  only  by  those  who  claimed  com- 
pensation for  losses  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Each  claimant  is  represented  by  a pile  of  papers  about  ten 
inches  long  and  five  inches  high,  written  by  hand — no  typewriting 
in  those  days.  Each  package  contains  the  story  of  the  individual’s 
life,  ill-treatment,  losses  and  sufferings,  the  application  to  the 
Government  for  compensation,  and  the  reply.  Some  of  these  records 
are  fast  falling  to  pieces ; others  are  well  preserved.  All  of  them 
have  been  published  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  volumes. 

Volume  one  is  entitled:  “The  Memorials  and  Evidence  taken 
at  St.  John,  N.B.;”  volume  two:  “Claimants  from  Connecticut,” 
while  volume  twenty-one  contains,  amongst  other  names,  that  of 
Colonel  Beverley  Robinson,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  we 
have  a member  of  the  same  name  on  our  roll : Sir  John  Beverley 
Robinson,  Bart.,  Edgewood,  N.  J.  Volume  fifty-seven  contains 
the  decisions  relating  to  the  claims  of  the  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
Canada. 

There  is  no  tabulated  list  of  all  the  names  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  but 
if  particulars  are  given  it  is  possible  to  find  the  name  wanted.  I 
had  three  names  which  I wished  to  investigate,  none  of  which 
could  be  found,  which  does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  U.  E. 
Loyalists.  There  are  other  lists  in  the  Dominion  Archives  at 
Ottawa,  and  amongst  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  records. 

Mr.  Biggar  said  that  it  would  take  about  two  years’  steady  work 
to  tabulate  the  list.  He  also  informed  me  that  copies  of  all  the 
books  and  papers  relating  to  Loyalists  in  Canada  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Dominion  Archives  in  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be 
consulted  by  those  interested,  that  the  officials,  there,  are  very 
anxious  to  have  it  known  that  these  records  are  available  to  the 
public  and  that  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  be  consulted 
frequently. 

An  interesting  account  of  these  claims  may  be  found  in  a work 
edited  by  Hugh  Edward  Egerton,  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  His- 
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tory,  University  of  Oxford,  which  was  edited  from  notes  by  Daniel 
Parker  Coke,  M.P.,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and  published  in 
1915.  Beit  was  a South  African  millionaire  who  endowed  the  Chair 
in  the  University.  The  book  was  written  for  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  in  memory  of  His  Excellency  the 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  American  Ambassador  in  London.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  are : the  Earl  of  Roseberry, 
President;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland;  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  of  Brownlow,  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth,  Viscount  Coke,  Lord  Alexander  Thynne,  etc. 

After  distributing  copies  of  this  book  to  members  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  the  remaining  copies  were  presented  to  Mrs.  White- 
law  Reid. 

At  the  begining  of  this  book,  Professor  Egerton  quotes  from 
“The  Winslow  Papers/'  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Raymond,  formerly  of  St. 
John,  M.B.,  and,  now,  one  of  our  own  esteemed  members.  The 
book  contains  “The  176  Claims  of  Loyalists  who  rendered  Service 
to  Great  Britain ;”  “The  252  Loyalists  who  bore  arms  in  Service  to 
Great  Britain;”  “The  414  Loyalists  zealous  and  uniform;”  “The 
two  Claims  of  loyal  British  Subjects  who  appear  to  have  relief 
provided  for  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  state  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  procuring  it ;”  “The  448  Claims  presented,  but  not 
prosecuted;”  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  contains  many  biographies,  amongst 
which  are  three  names  familiar  to  us : Donald  Shaw,  Lieutenant 
James  Munro  and  Peter  Van  Schaack.  Papers  dealing  with  the  last 
two  names  have  been  read  before  this  Association.  Of  Donald  Shaw 
we  read  that  he  “was  born  in  Scotland,  taken  prisoner  at  Moor’s 
Bridge,  and  went  to  America  in  1772.  He  was  drafted  in  the  rebel 
army,  but  swears  he  never  served,  and  spent  his  time  in  swamps  and 
woods  to  escape  them.  Applied  and  obtained  bounty  of  £20  per 
year  in  October,  1783.”  Dated  September  24,  1784. 

Professor  Egerton  also  refers  to  the  strong  testimony  given  in 
favour  of  the  Loyalists’  Claims  by  Mr.  Coke.  “He  observed  that 
when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  he  was  far  from  having  a predi- 
lection in  their  favour,  but  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  dis- 
covered such  merit  and  sufferings  and  such  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  Goverment,  he  now  entertained  the  warmest  sentiments  in 
their  favour,  and  he  considered  the  House  pledged  to  grant  the  full 
amount  for  losses.  He  was  surprised  the  House  had  been  called 
upon  to  grant  £700,000  for  erecting  useless  fortifications,  and  that 
there  could  be  any  hesitation  to  comply  with  a demand  so  evidently 
founded  on  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Turning  to  individ- 
ual cases,  he  said  that  one  is  struck  by  contrasts.  Amongst  the 
claimants  the  peer  and  ex-colonial  governor  are  found  side  by  side 
with  the  liberated  slave.  The  aristocracy  of  New  England  received 
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no  more  careful  treatment  than  the  British  immigrant,  tradesman 
or  mechanic/' 

This  testimony  in  vindication  of  the  devoted  loyalty  and  great 
sufferings  of  our  ancestors  is  very  gratifying  to  us,  their  des- 
cendants, and  should  inspire  us  all  with  a deeper  devotion  to  the 
Mother  Country  and  re-enforce  the  bonds  which  unite  us  in  one 
great  British  Empire. 


Settlement  of  the  District  of  Johnstown  by 
United  Empire  Loyalists 

By  Sterling  L.  Spicer,  M.  D. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  their  exodus 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  we  find  a fitting  parallel  to  that 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  search  for  the  promised  land.  In 
the  two  cases  there  is  a similarity  of  purpose,  a similarity  of  danger 
and  hardship,  a great  likeness  in  heroic  action  and  a God-given 
result  which  makes  us  proud  to  be  descendants  of  a people  so  self- 
sacrificing,  so  true  to  their  ideals,  so  brave  in  danger  and  so  splen- 
didly loyal  to  the  King  and  the  British  Empire. 

Referring  to  the  Canadian  Archives  at  Ottawa,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  pioneers  in  Colonel  Sherwood’s  Journals: — James 
Holden,  John  Brundage,  Rosewell  Everts,  Oliver  Everts,  Silas 
Hodges,  Edmund  Hodges,  Daniel  Hodges,  Ebenezer  Hodges,  Gil- 
bert Hodges,  Daniel  Spicer,  Ezekiel  Spicer,  Sr.,  Ezekiel  Spicer,  Jr., 
and  Whelhelm  Spicer;  a family  also  by  the  name  of  Perrin,  and 
another  by  the  name  of  Heck,  of  whom  the  famous  Barbara  was  a 
relative;  and  other  families  under  the  well-known  names  of  Bab- 
cock, Deake,  Beeman,  Knapp,  Glassford,  Scott,  Hough,  Dulmage, 
Lennox,  Steel,  Fell,  Barton,  Couch,  Towsley,  Murray,  King,  Whit- 
ney, Young,  Bonker,  Tints,  Lane,  Speare,  Keler,  Pennock,  Mosher, 
Swart  and  Yonker. 

These  few  families  launched  out  to  make  homes  for  themselves 
in  the  virgin  forest  where  Johnstown,  Wexford,  Prescott  and  May- 
nard now  stand,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  “Dared  to  love  their 
country  and  be  poor.” 

In  a historical  sketch  of  this  kind,  no  words  of  mine  can  fittingly 
express  the  admiration  I have  for  these  early  pioneers ; and  I believe 
that  no  pen  has  yet  been  found  able  and  worthy  to  do  justice  to  the 
history  of  their  achievements. 

My  story  from  now  on  is  based  upon  documents  held  sacred  by 
these  families,  and  to  some  extent  also  upon  grandfathers’  tales. 

The  Spicers,  who  had  been  serving  with  the  King’s  Royal  York 
Rangers  in  the  United  States,  came  to  Canada  when  the  regiments 
disbanded  in  1784  and  later  secured  their  grant  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  acres  of  land  from  King  George  III,  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  1806.  The  family  at  that  time  consisted  of  Ezekiel  Spicer 
and  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  one  son,  Ezekiel  Jr.,  all  over  ten 
years  of  age.  They  were  allowed  rations  enough  per  day  for  six. 
Daniel  Spicer,  who  held  a commission  in  the  Rangers,  was  un- 
married and  therefore  was  allowed  rations  enough  per  day  for  only 
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one.  We  find  that  after  a year’s  toil  he  had  succeeded  in  clearing 
five  acres  of  land  upon  which  he  built  a rude  hut  for  shelter,  and  in 
this  way  acquired  the  nucleus  of  a home. 

Whelhelm  Spicer  cleared  only  one  acre  and  then  removed  to 
township  number  seven,  after  which  the  family  lost  all  trace  of  him. 

The  present  Everts  family  were  represented  by  only  two  men, 
Roswell  and  Oliver,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1801. 

Silas  Hodges  came  to  this  country  in  1796  and  was  followed 
by  Edmund,  Daniel,  Joseph,  Ebenezer  and  Gilbert  in  1798.  John 
Brundage  came  to  Canada  in  1784  and  settled  upon  a farm  in  the 
third  concession  of  Augusta,  where  for  years  he  was  landlord  of 
Brundage’s  tavern,  and  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  his  son 
Nehemiah  Brundage.  So  great  was  the  persecution  of  the  United 
Empire  Royalists  by  the  U.S.  rebels  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Brundage 
emigrated,  he  and  his  family  had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  bringing 
with  them  only  such  small  articles  as  they  could  carry  in  their 
hands.  This  treatment  of  the  Loyalists  clearly  shows  that  Pitt  was 
right  when  he  said:  “Where  law  ends  tyranny  begins.”  To  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  under  which  the  pioneers  of  our  country 
labored,  we  may  mention  here  that  folklore  informs  us  that  the 
Brundage  family  were  the  first  to  possess  a stove  in  the  whole 
district  of  Johnstown,  and  that  it  was  the  pride  of  the  community 
at  that  time. 

As  years  slowly  passed  away,  for  truly  in  those  days  of  trials 
and  hardships,  the  years  seemed  to  creep  into  oblivion,  more  and 
more  land  was  cleared  by  our  hardy  forebears  in  their  fight  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  forest  and  instead  of  a silent  wilderness  we  find 
that  a village  or  settlement  was  formed  known  as  Chippenhook, 
(now  Maynard),  a community  of  happy  homes  where  nature’s 
solitude  was  broken  by  children’s  merry  voices  mingling  with  the 
hum  of  spinning-wheels,  the  measured  boom  of  looms  and  the  chop- 
ping of  the  woodman’s  axe. 

A glimpse  of  this  little  pioneer  settlement  as  it  was  then,  would 
certainly  give  us  some  idea  of  the  stupendous  task  the  pioneers  had 
before  them.  Think  what  they  accomplished  and  imagine  the  cost. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  plow  to  prepare  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation. A spade  was  the  only  implement  at  hand  to  turn  the  sod 
and  prepare  the  land  for  seeding.  And  when  seed-time  came  the 
farmer  bravely  shouldered  what  little  grain  he  could  spare  for 
sowing  and  laboriously  cast  it  upon  the  roughly  spaded  ground, 
after  which  a tree  was  dragged  over  the  land  to  act  as  a harrow 
and  to  cover  the  seed.  We  often  have  been  told  of  those  exciting 
days  when  our  hardy  ancestors  tilled  their  fields  with  their  muskets 
always  ready  to  protect  themselves  while  at  their  work. 

When  harvest-time  came,  those  early  settlers  had  no  easy 
method  of  reaping.  They  were  obliged  to  reap  with  a little  back- 
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breaking  sickle,  and  after  harvesting  in  this  way  they  had  to  thresh 
their  grain  with  a flail  and  carry  it  upon  their  shoulders.  If,  later, 
one  became  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a team,  it  was  a slow  and 
awkward  yoke  of  oxen,  ever  ready  to  do  the  work,  but  clumsy  and 
tedious. 

Supposing  that  our  forefathers  wished  to  build  a house.  There 
were  no  lumber  mills  in  those  rugged  days  and  all  the  material 
had  to  be  prepared  by  hand.  Our  well-finished  homes  of  today 
have  literally  grown  from  the  rough,  uncouth  log  huts  built  by  our 
ancestors.  Time  surely  has  greatly  modified  all  things  until,  today, 
Canada  as  a result  of  the  perseverance  of  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists, stands  among  the  first-rate  countries  of  the  world. 

How  neighborly  our  people  were  in  those  days  gone  by.  The 
individual  lived  for  the  state  and  labored  for  the  advancement  of 
the  community.  No  task  was  too  hard  for  him  to  attempt,  no 
storm  so  heavy  or  danger  so  perilous  but  that  he  would  risk  his 
life  and  all  he  possessed  in  order  to  help  a neighbor  when  he  needed 
succor.  In  . those  days  when  every  individual  worked  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  a link  of  friendship  bound  man  to  man — friend- 
ship which  had  been  born  amidst  scenes  of  war  and  privation, 
nurtured  in  the  presence  of  persecution  and  developed  to  a state 
of  brotherly  love  which  never  has  been  excelled.  Such  friendship  was 
the  foundation  of  Canadian  fidelity  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  securely  rests,  for 
the  ties  that  bound  our  ancestors  together  in  the  past  still  cling  to 
their  descendants  and,  as  we  read  the  names  of  those  heroes  of  the 
brave  days  of  old  and  the  epitaphs  inscribed  to  their  memory,  we 
cannot  but  feel  justly  proud  of  our  wonderful  predecessors  and 
endeavor  so  to  live  that  yve  may  be  able  to  preserve  unsullied  and 
untarnished  the  bright  and  truly  glorious  pages  of  Canadian  history 
which  they  have  left  behind  them.  A clean  British  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  our  heritage  and  birthright.  Let  us  keep  it  as  they  left 
it,  let  us  measure  up  to  their  high  standards  and  prove  ourselves 
worthy  sons  and  daughters  of  that  glorious  aristocracy,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists. 

The  district  of  Johnstown  was,  like  all  other  communities, 
without  educational  facilities.  At  first  the  children  were  taught  by 
old  soldiers  'who  easily  could  teach  them  enough  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  to  carry  them  safely  through  all  the  educational 
requirements  of  a new  country  like  Canada.  The  names  of  the  old 
military  tutors  are  long  since  forgotten.  Only  one  is  well  remem- 
bered and  that  one  was  Corporal  Mason.  The  first  professional 
school  teacher  was  Amos  Perrin,  a descendant  of  the  original 
Loyalist  family  of  that  name  who  settled  here  in  1784.  These  first 
schoolmasters,  as  they  were  then  called,  taught  the  children  for 
their  board  and  lodging  and  in  order  to  do  this  they  boarded  a cer- 
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E.  L.  Log  House,  Township  of  Augusta.  Built  by  Adolphus  Yonker 
(Youker)  (great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Spicer)  who  helped  himself 
to  his  neighbour’s  longest  and  straightest  trees.  Dormer  window 
added  later. 
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tain  portion  of  the  year  with  each  family.  A few  years  later,  when 
the  country  was  quite  well  opened  up,  the  teachers  were  receiving 
an  enormous  salary  as  they  were  given  their  board  and  lodging  and 
seven  dollars  a month. 

But  education  was  not  the  only  thing  our  ancestors  required. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  religious  services  and  found  it  hard 
indeed  to  be  deprived  of  them  in  their  adopted  Canadian  homes. 
We  read  and  are  told  by  the  older  generations  that  they  used  to 
ride  for  miles  on  horseback  while  many  others  tramped  through 
those  early  forests  in  order  to  attend  a religious  gathering.  At 
that  time,  as  there  were  no  churches  with  resident  ministers,  the 
people  were  obliged  to  congregate  in  some  home  or  in  a school- 
house  to  listen  to  the  message  of  love  the  travelling  minister  had 
brought  to  them.  At  these  special  times  all  christenings  had  to 
take  place  and  all  weddings  had  to  be  solemnized.  Great  were  the 
privations  the  pioneer  ministers  suffered,  and  as  far  as  reward  was 
concerned  they  labored  and  received  for  their  services  anything 
that  those  early  settlers  could  afford  to  donate. 

The  first  regular  Methodist  meetings  were  held  at  the  home 
of  Timothy  Hodges,  an  old-time  frame  house  with  a tall  stone 
chimney  which  had  been  built  in  1802  and  which  was  a typical  old 
pioneer  home.  For  many  years  after  the  old  house  had  been  torn 
down  the  massive  stone  fireplace  and  chimney  remained  towering 
above  the  surrounding  shrubbery,  a monument  to  primitive  Meth- 
odism in  Johnstown  district.  The  first  services  were  conducted  by 
the  Reverend  William  Losee.  As  years  rolled  on,  the  house  was  not 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  ever  increasing  congregation,  so 
the  people  decided  to  build  a church  in  which  to  hold  their  services, 
In  1817  the  trustees,  Jonathan  Woodcock,  Immanuel  Dake,  Samuel 
Heck,  Timothy  Hodges  and  James  Holden  gave  a contract  for  the 
building  of  a frame  church  to  Sebra  Beeman  and  Amos  Knapp  for 
the  sum  of  347  pounds  16  shillings. 

According  to  the  contract  the  church  was  to  be  fully  completed 
and  ready  for  services  by  August  1,  1818.  The  original  contract, 
all  the  specifications  and  part  of  the  subscription  list  have  been 
carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Prue,  of  Maynard,  great 
granddaughter  of  Timothy  Hodges.  Through  her  kind  courtesy  we 
are  able  to  present  a copy  of  them  just  as  they  were  written  over  a 
century  ago. 


Agreement  and  Specifications 

Articles  of  agreement  made  at  Augusta  in  the  District  of  Johns- 
town and  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  this  23rd  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  between  Samuel  Heck, 
Jonathan  Woodcock,  Timothy  Hodges,  Manuel  Dake  and  James 
Holden  of  the  one  part,  trustees,  and  Sefra  Beeman  and  Amos 
Knapp,  builders,  of  the  other  part,  all  of  Augusta  aforesaid. 
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Witnesseth  that  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  sixteen  shillings  raised  by  sub- 
scriptions by  said  trustees  and  to  be  collected  by  said  builders  and 
provided  said  subscriptions  cannot  be  collected  by  law  by  said 
builders,  then  said  trustees  shall  make  the  same  good.  We  the 
said  builders  agree  hereby  to  build  or  erect  a meeting  house  on  No. 
11  in  the  said  3rd  concession  of  Augusta. 

The  building  is  to  be  Jiorty  feet  in  length  by  thirty-two  feet 
breadth,  a frame,  underpinned  by  a good  stone  wall  of  two  feet  in 
height  in  the  lowest  place,  the  posts  to  be  twenty-four  feet  in 
height;  the  sills,  large  posts  and  gallery  beams  to  be  10  by  12 
inches,  the  studs  and  joists  to  lath  and  to  be  3 feet  apart;  24 
windows,  24  lights  each  7y2  by  8 y2,  to  be  arched  over  each  window. 
The  gallery  on  the  front  end  to  be  13  feet  and  on  each  side  to  be  9 
feet  with  seats  on  the  same  rais’d  each  8 inches  above  the  other, 
to  be  supported  by  four  pillars  decently  work’d  out.  The  space  on 
the  first  floor  to  be  eight  feet  wide  leading  from  the  front  door  to 
the  pulpit,  one  row  of  seats  on  each  side  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
each  seat  about  3 feet  apart  with  backs,  two  pair  of  stairs  to  ascend 
to  the  gallery,  a pulpit  8 feet  wide  with  an  octagon  front  in  the 
centre,  one  pair  of  stairs  to  ascend  the  same  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  pulpit,  with  an  altar  piece  rail’d  in  front  of  said  pulpit  and  raised 
about  six  inches  above  the  floor.  The  floor  to  be  of  grooved  plank, 
inch  and  a half  thick,  the  seats  to  be  the  same  thickness,  the  front 
gallery  to  be  seal’d  in  form  of  pannel  work,  the  building  to  be  covered 
on  the  outside  and  the  joiner  work  on  the  inside  all  to  be  done  off 
in  a workmanlike  manner  sufficient  to  bear  inspection,  and  to  be 
completely  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside  and  the  whole  to  be 
completed  by  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  for  the  true  and  full  performance  of  the  same,  we 
the  parties  bind  ourselves  to  each  other  under  the  penalty  of  all  the 
damages  that  may  be  sustained  by  either  party  for  the  non-per- 
formance of  the  same,  as  witness  our  hands  at  Augusta,  this  day 
and  date  above  written. 


Jonathan  Woodcock 
Samuel  Heck 
Timothy  Hodges 
Immanuel  Deake 
James  Holden 


►Trustees 


Sebra  Beeman 
Amos  Knapp 


j^Builders 


Joseph  Knapp  )\Vitnesses 
John  Glassford  J 
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We  can  reproduce  only  the  portion  of  the  old  subscription  list 
which  was  circulated  by  Timothy  Hodges: — 


£ s d 


Timothy  Hodges 

7 

0 

0 

David  Whitney 

5 

0 

0 

Hiram  Young 

0 

15 

0 

Daniel  Young 

3 

15 

0 

Andrew  Perrin 

7 

10 

0 

William  Perrin 

0 

15 

0 

Comfort  Whitney 

0 

15 

0 

John  Bonker 

0 

10 

0 

John  Barton 

0 

10 

0 

William  Swart 

0 

15 

0 

John  Tints 

0 

10 

0 

Roswell  Everts 

1 

0 

0 

Philip  Dulmage 

7 

10 

0 

Cornelius  Lane 

1 

0 

0 

John  Lane 

1 

0 

0 

King  Speare 

0 

10 

0 

George  Everts 

1 

5 

0 

Lemuel  Hough 

0 

10 

0 

James  Keler 

0 

15 

0 

William  Pennock 

2 

0 

0 

Hugh  Murray 

2 

10 

0 

Edmund  King 

1 

10 

0 

47 

15 

0 

Sol’m  Holden 

1 

5 

0 

(payable  in  brick) 

62 

5 

0 

John  Reid 

1 

0 

0 

Ezekiel  Shipman 

0 

10 

0 

Written  on  the  back  of  the  subscription  list  is  the  following: — 

Received  on  Timothy  Hodges’  subscription,  1 10  0 by  me, 

Sefra  Beeman 

The  following  ministers  of  the  gospel,  schoolteachers,  etc.,  have 
developed  from  Johnstown  district : — 

Rev.  H.  Lane,  Rev.  Jos.  Youngs,  Rev.  William  Service,  father 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Serviss,  now  in  China ; Rev.  Bidwell  Lane, 
Rev.  Alexander  Yonker,  Rev.  David  J.  Yonker,  Rev.  James  H. 
Spicer,  and  the  late  Rev.  Egbert  Carson  who  died  in  mission  work 
in  China. 
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Schoolteachers: — Amos  Perrin,  R.  E.  Brown,  formerly  inspector 
of  public  schools,  William  Trenholm,  William  McClelland,  John 
Place,  George  Young,  Mary  Serviss,  Matilda  Youngs,  Gerusha 
Youngs,  Matilda  Pyke,  Hannah  Bass,  Hattie  Brown,  Hugh  Plenry, 
Carlton  Eane,  Secord  Ball,  Edward  Ewart,  Mary  Henry,  Rachael 
Henry,  John  Ludlow,  Chester  W.  Fell  and  Florence  Scott. 

Lawyer: — Charles  Lane  of  Chicago. 

Military  men : — Sergeant  Carson,  Colonel  Dulmage,  Corporal 
Mason,  Ezekiel  Spicer,  Daniel  Spicer,  Henry  Jackson,  Colonel 
Everts  and  others  who  fell  in  the  late  European  war,  as  recorded 
upon  the  memorial  shaft. 

Members  of  Parliament: — Hon.  Dr.  J.  D.  Reid,  Hon.  George  P. 
Graham  and  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson. 

Briefly  this  gives  an  outline  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  district 
of  Johnstown,  all  U.  E.  Loyalists,  who  lighted  a torch  of  loyalty 
which  never  can  be  extinguished.  May  we,  their  descendants  ever 
strive  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  they  followed.  We,  their  direct 
descendants,  have  every  right  to  stand  erect  and  fearlessly  look  all 
men  in  the  face,  knowing  that  our  ancestors  were  honorable  and 
upright  men  and  women  willing  to  sacrifice  all  in  the  paths  of  duty 
and  honor.  We  are  the  true  Canadians.  Let  us  in  our  meetings 
bow  our  heads  in  silent  reverence  for  our  wonderful  U.  E L. 
ancestry. 


/ 


E.  L.  Log  House,  Township  of  Augusta.  Built  by  Adolphus  Yonker 
(Youker)  (great-great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Spicer)  who  helped  himself 
to  his  neighbour’s  longest  and  straightest  trees.  Dormer  window 
added  later. 


Jonatkan  Muchmore,  U.  E. 

By  Miss  Mary  Mutchmore 

An  American  historian  has  recorded  the  fact  that  people  by  the 
name  of  Muchmore  resided  in  New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1649. 
This  sketch,  a basis  for  which  was  provided  by  old  documents  dis- 
covered after  the  custodian’s  death,  is  of  a much  later  period,  be- 
ginning with  Shaderack  Stephen  Sharpen  Muchmore,  who  lived  in 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah  river,  whence  he 
moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a tract  of  land 
and  resided  previous  to  the  American  Revolution  in  1776. 

There  were  three  children,  Jonathan,  Abigail  and  Shaderack. 
Jonathan  was  educated  in  England.  Abigail  and  the  boy  were 
stolen  by  the  Indians;  the  former  was  a small  child  and  was  de- 
tained by  them  seven  or  eight  years.  I can  well  remember  hearing 
the  story  of  the  rescue  when  I was  quite  a young  girl.  The  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  a small  store  and  bringing  the  white 
child  with  them.  The  mother  was  notified,  concealed  herself  and 
watched  her  chance.  She  escaped  with  the  child  and  hid  under 
a puncheon.  The  Indians  swarmed  into  the  building  and  over- 
turned all  the  puncheons  excepting  the  one  the  mother  and  child 
were  under,  the  mother  holding  her  hand  over  the  child’s  mouth. 
I naturally  supposed  a puncheon  was  a barrel  until  I read  of  it  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  learned  that  they 
had  “floors  made  of  split  logs  called  puncheons,  split  logs  three  or 
four  inches  thick  hewn  smooth  on  one  side  with  the  broadaxe.” 
Shaderack  also  was  rescued,  and  afterwards,  in  Canada,  was 
christened  Edward.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  Charlotten- 
burgh,  Glengarry  County. 

Jonathan  joined  the  Royal  Standard  in  1780,  the  King’s  Royal 
Regiment  of  New  York  and  the  Royal  Greens.  The  other  two 
and  the  mother  came  into  Canada  with  the  Loyalists.  I have  no 
data  concerning  the  father,  but  think  it  was  claimed  by  the  older 
members  of  our  family  that  he  was  massacred  by  Indians  in  one 
of  their  many  bloody  uprisings  in  Ohio. 

Jonathan  married  Mary  Livingston.  The  marriage  certificate, 
still  in  very  good  shape,  is  in  the  writer’s  possession  and  reads  as 
follows : — 

“I  do  hereby  certify  that  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1781,  I 
did  join  in  the  Holy  bands  of  Matrimony,  Jonathan  Muchmore  and 
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Mary  Livingston  and  them  pronounce  to  be  man  and  wife  together, 
according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

David  Chabrand  Delisle, 
Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Montreal. 

Dugald  McDugald, 

Angus  X (his  mark)  Beatton,  Witnesses.” 

Mary  Livingston  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Brug  Living- 
ston, son  of  Philip  the  second  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  and  Mary 
Alexander,  daughter  of  James  and  sister  of  William  Alexander, 
Earbof  Sterling. 

James  Alexander  was  a native  of  Scotland  and  took  refuge  in 
America  in  1716  in  consequence  of  having  taken  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715.  He  married  the  widow  of  Samuel  Provost  ten  years 
after  coming  to  America.  He  died  in  1756  leaving  ample  provision 
for  his  widow,  and  a large  landed  estate  to  be  divided  between  his 
son  and  four  daughters.  James  Alexander,  before  leaving  Scot- 
land, was  known  to  be  heir  presumptive  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Sterling.  Henry,  Earl  of  Sterling,  died  in  1737,  but  James  Alex- 
ander made  no  claim  to  the  succession.  His  son  William  Alexander, 
however,  went  to  England,  remained  there  five  years  and  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom. 

The  first  of  the  American  Livingston  family,  Robert,  a descend- 
ant of  the  Lords  of  Linlithgow,  came  to  New  York  State  in  1672 
and  obtained  the  patent  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston  from  Governor 
Dogan,  July  22,  1685.  It  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  was  beautifully  situated  upon  the  Hudson  River. 
Its  owner  was  styled  Lord  of  the  Manor,  after  the  English  fashion. 

The  manor  had  been  lawfully  purchased  from  the  Indian  family 
who  owned  it,  on  July  12,  1683.  The  price,  which  was  fully  stated 
in  the  title  deeds,  included  blankets,  mufflers,  shirts,  stockings, 
axes,  adzes,  paints,  twenty  little  scissors,  twenty  little  penknives 
and  twenty  little  pocket  mirrors,  the  last  being  an  especial  gift  to 
the  women  of  the  tribe,  which  highly  delighted  them,  but  caused 
a great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  proprietor,  for,  whenever,  one  was 
broken,  the  squaw  would  return  and  demand  that  it  should  be 
examined,  and  would  remain  in  the  great  kitchen  of  the  manor 
house  until  she  was  presented  with  a new  one.* 


* Several  years  ago,  a news  item  appeared  in  the  Mail  and  Empire, 
Toronto,  stating  that  one  thousand  acres  of  wooded  land  and  open  country 
bordering  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  which  had  been  erected  a large 
Tudor  mansion  by  a recent  owner,  had  been  given  to  the  New  York 
Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  very  old  and  very  poor,  and 
that  the  donor,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward,  had  given  nearly  $1,000,000  in  cash  with, 
which  to  operate  this  property  which,  it  was  stated  further,  was  part  of  the 
160,000  acres  purchased  for  $200  worth  of  axes,  pen  knives,  pocket  mirrors, 
etc.,  by  Robert  Livingston  a few  years  after  his  arrival  in  America. 
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Robert  Livingston  expected  to  settle  a Scotch  colony  upon  the 
land  thus  purchased,  but  the  Scots  did  not  come.  Instead,  the 
Dutch  and  Huguenots  settled  there,  and  eventually  claimed  a great 
deal  of  the  land. 

The  record  of  the  wedding  of  Lord  Livingston  is  in  the  family 
Bible  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  groom.  It  is  in  the  Dutch 
language  of  which  this  is  a translation : — 

“On  the  9th  day  of  July,  1679,  I,  Robert  Livingston,  was  mar- 
ried to  my  well  beloved  helpmate,  Alida  Schuyler,  widow  of  Dr. 
Nicolaus  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
America.  May  God  be  with  us  and  bless  us.” 

Robert  Livingston  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom  had  large  fam- 
ilies. Mary  Livingston  was  a daughter  of  this  third  generation. 
His  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston,  was  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Philip  Schuyler.  His  first  son  married  Katheline  Van  Brug,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  oldest  burgher  of  New  Amsterdam. 

The  dower  of  Mrs.  Philip  Livingston  was  a handsome  one ; 
while  in  addition  to  the  lands  and  money  settled  upon  her,  her 
wedding  presents  included  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  sets  which 
would  be  priceless,  to-day,  and  which  were  given  to  her  by  her 
father. 

Extract  from  a history  of  New  York : — 

“The  Livingstons  of  New  York  have  a long  and  genuine  pedi- 
gree. On  the  death  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland,  1437,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Livingston  of  Calendar  was  appointed  by  the  estates  of  the 
Kingdom  one  of  two  joint  regents  during  the  minority  of  James 
the  Second,  being  himself  (Sir  Alexander  Livingston)  Keeper  of 
the  King’s  person.  He  died  soon  after  being  appointed  Ambassador 
to  England  in  1449. 

“The  family  of  Sir  Alexander  Livingston  claimed  considerable 
antiquity.  His  son  James  became  the  first  Lord  Livingston.  Alex- 
ander, the  fifth  Lord,  through  whose  line  the  Livingstons  of  New 
York  branch  from  the  family  tree,  was  one  of  the  two  guardians 
of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  1543.  In  1548,  he  accompanied 
his  Royal  ward  to  France.  His  daughter  Mary  was  one  of  the 
four  Maries,  playmates  and  maids  of  honor  to  the  Queen.” 

It  was  this  Mary  Livingston  who  accompanied  the  Scottish 
Queen  to  the  French  coast. 

Jonathan  Muchmore  was  an  engineer.  When  the  Imperial 
Government  built  the  first  canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
the  Cascades,  the  Cedars  and  Coteau  du  Lac,  (1779  to  1783),  he  was 
in  the  Engineer’s  Department  at  the  Cascades  in  1781.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  service  until  discharged  in  the  year  1785  at  the  rate 
of  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  per  day.  Afterwards  he  resided 
in  Charlottenburgh,  Glengarry  County. 
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These  canals  were  constructed  by  Captain  Twiss  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  under  whose  direction  works  were  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instruction  of  Haldimand,  then  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  who  designed  these  canals  for  facilitating  the  transport 
of  military  stores  and  munitions,  but  with  a secondary  object  of 
assisting  the  merchants.  They  were  not  only  the  first  canals  in 
Canada  but  the  first  in  America. 

Jonathan  Muchmore  was  drowned  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1787,  after  six  years  in  Canada — sixff  years  of  pioneer  life.  He  left 
three  little  children,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  John.  A few  years  later 
his  widow  married  Major  Benjamin  Macintosh,  U.  E.,  who  had 
come  with  Muchmore  from  the  Mohawk  wars.  The  Macintosh 
red  apple  was  named  after  this  Macintosh. 

To  return  to  Abigail,  who  was  stolen  by  the  Indians.  She  mar- 
ried Peter  Smith,  and  her  grandson  told  the  writer  that  they  built 
a new  house  and  used  black  walnut  fence  rails  for  the  baluster  and 
spindles  of  the  stairs.  Imagine  black  walnut  used  for  fence  rails. 

Many  of  the  Chief  Factors  and  employees  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  settled  in  Glengarry  in  the  early  days,  among  them  the 
Hon.  John  McGillivray.  Elizabeth  married  a Mr.  McGillivray,  and 
Mary  a Mr.  Joseph  Brown. 

John  Muchmore  was  nineteen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and 
his  bride,  Mary  Thornton  Westley,  daughter  of  Mary  Thornton 
and  Charles  Westley,  U.  E.,  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  say  John  was  in  the  war  of  1812,  for 
what  man  living  in  Glengarry  was  not  in  it.  In  1818  he  went  to 
Ohio  armed  with  affidavits,  his  object  being  to  try  to  recover  the 
tract  of  land  which  belonged  to  his  grandfather.  Travelling  was 
not  very  comfortable  in  those  days.  The  following  is  gleaned  from 
an  old  letter : — ‘‘He  went  down  a river  that  had  a very  strong 
current ; he  was  in  a small  boat,  and  it  was  raining  very  hard,  the 
water  rose  about  thirty  feet  during  the  night ; he  met  a kinsman 
who  was  doing  some  teaming  with  three  span  of  horses  to  one 
wagon  and  rode  the  near  white  horse  and  drove  without  lines.  He 
found  people  squatted  on  the  land  who  wanted  to  buy  it,  but  he 
could  not  sell  until  his  title  was  settled.  The  people  there  thought 
the  records  were  taken  to  New  Orleans;  but  he  was  never  able  to 
recover  them,  so  the  property  was  lost  to  them  forever.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  brought  a web  of  cotton  and  a light  wagon  to 
his  home  in  Glengarry.  The  wagon  was  borrowed  by  people  for 
twenty  miles  around  the  country  to  convey  their  departed  ones  to 
their  last  resting-place.” 

In  1830  John  bought  land  in  Bytown.  He  must  have  had  strong 
faith,  judging  by  the  description  of  the  place.  It  was  bought  from 
Richard  D.  Fraser  of  Edwardsburg  in  the  District  of  Johnstown, 
and  the  deed  and  memorial  were  witnessed  by  Alexander  McLean 
and  Marcus  Burritt  at  Prescott  in  the  Johnstown  District. 
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Pioneer  life  was  hard  in  those  days,  with  countless  incon- 
veniences. In  1828  it  was  still  the  rule  to  send  Bytown  children 
across  the  river  to  a school  in  Hull.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1833  there 
were  only  five  regular  teachers  in  all  Nepean,  including  the  village 
of  Bytown. 

About  the  year  1814,  the  Imperial  Government  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  construct  a canal  to  connect  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
with  Lake  Ontario.  This  work  was  a purely  military  undertaking. 
In  September,  1826,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Colonel  John  By  and  several 
other  gentlemen  arrived  at  the  village  of  Hull  to  deliberate  on  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  canal.  Two  days  afterwards  work  on 
the  bridge  was  begun.  The  first  and  second  attempts  were  un- 
successful and  no  further  action  was  taken  that  year.  In  June, 
1827,  Colonel  By  with  his  company  of  Sappers  and  Miners  arrived 
at  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

When  Colonel  By  pitched  his  tent  on  Nepean  Point  he  looked 
around  him  and  beheld  little  more  than  unbroken  wilderness. 
There  were  forest,  hill  and  swamp  on  every  side,  with  few  houses 
to  indicate  that  the  hand  of  civilization  had  begun  its  task. 

Parliament  Hill  was  then  a dense  forest,  and  the  first  break 
was  made  by  the  force  who  came  with  Colonel  By  and  who  erected 
barracks  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river.  Until  the 
barracks  were  completed  the  whole  force  remained  under  canvas 
on  Nepean  Point.  The  gallant  colonel  had  a residence  constructed 
for  himself  on  Major’s  Hill,  of  boulders  and  woodwork  of  the  most 
rustic  description. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  build  a bridge  over  the  Chaudiere, 
or  Big  Kettle  as  it  often  was  called.  Ropes  were  stretched  across 
the  channel  below  the  falls ; the  first  rope  was  shot  across  from 
a small  cannon.  After  considerable  difficulty  a strong  wooden 
truss  bridge  was  completed  and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
united  for  the  purpose  of  highway  traffic. 

Early  in  the  year  1827  the  ceremony  of  breaking  the  ground  for 
the  Canal  took  place.  So  important  did  this  work  appear  to  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  that  he 
came  to  witness  the  event.  The  locks  were  immediately  com- 
menced. Sapper  Bridge,  the  deep  cut,  and  the  dam  at  Hog’s  Back, 
each  of  them  great  and  important  works,  were  proceeded  with  and 
pushed  through  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  energy  by  Colonel 
By  and  the  staff  of  Royal  Engineers  under  his  command.  The 
Rideau  Canal  took  nearly  six  years  to  construct,  and  cost  more  than 
four  million  dollars.  The  money  came  from  England  and  was  all 
in  half  crown  pieces  packed  in  small  kegs  such  as  are  used  for 
nails. 

John  Muchmore  bought  his  farm  in  1830,  and  the  canal  cut 
through  part  of  it. 
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When  the  people  of  Bytown  assembled  at  the  Canal  to  see  the 
first  steamer  pass  through  the  locks  on  the  29th  of  May,  1832, 
hardly  did  they  foresee  the  bright  future  awaiting  their  little  town. 
In  1831 — Bytown;  in  1854 — Ottawa;  and  in  1858  proclaimed  the 
capital  of  Canada  by  our  gracious  sovereign  the  late  Queen 
Victoria. 

Bytown  in  1828  had  a population  of  only  one  thousand. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  from  Lieut. -Colonel  By  to 
Colonel  Durnford,  which  is  in  the  Archives  at  Ottawa : 

“No.  81.  Royal  Engineers’  Office, 

Rideau  Canal,  7th  June,  1830. 

“Sir  : — 

I have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
No.  210,  dated  Quebec,  31st  May,  1830,  transmitting  one  from  the 
Military  Secretary,  No.  154,  dated  Quebec,  28th  May,  1830,  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  lands  and  property  for  the  Service  of  the  Rideau 
Canal. 

“In  reply  to  which  I beg  to  state  for  the  information  of  His 
Excellency  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  that  I always  consult 
with  F.  Hagerman,  Esq.,  previous  to  making  any  purchase  and 
herewith  enclose  a letter  from  that  gentleman  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  from  a Mr.  Kennedy  and  a Mr.  Mutchmore.  The 
leases  I grant  give  Government  the  power  of  resuming  the  whole 
of  the  property  if  necessary,  but  the  great  object  of  Government 
retaining  a control  over  the  said  lands  is  to  prevent  the  proprietors 
erecting  buildings  in  the  line  of  fire,  it  appearing  absolutely 
necessary  that  Block  Houses  or  some  works  of  defence  should  be 
erected  wherever  there  are  embankments,  as  otherwise  they  could 
be  easily  destroyed  by  an  enemy. 

“I  am  forming  a Diagram  showing  the  property  purchased, 
which  I hope  to  have  ready  in  a few  days  to  forward  you,  to  lay 
before  His  Excellency,  and  as  I have  no  drawing  paper  on  which 
to  make  a copy,  when  His  Excellency  has  done  with  it,  I will  thank 
you  to  forward  it  for  the  information  of  His  Lordship  the  Master 

General,  and  Right  Honorable  and  Honorable  Board 

I have  the  honor  to  be  &c., 

(Signed)  John  By, 

Lt.-Col.  Royal  Engineers, 

Comm’d  Rideau  Canal. 

For  Col.  Durnford, 

Comm’d  Royal  Engineers,  Canada. 

To-day,  members  of  the  seventh  generation  of  this  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ist family  are  living  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  while  members  of  the 
fifth  generation  reside  in  Oakland,  California,  arid  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  many  others  elsewhere. 
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Documents 

The  following  are  copies  of  affidavits  which  John  Muchmore 
took  with  him  to  Ohio  in  1818  in  an  effort  to  recover  the  land  which 
had  belonged  to  his  grandfather : 

“Upper  Canada,  Eastern  District. — Before  me — Samuel  Anderson, 
Esquire — one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
said  District. 

“Personally  appeared  Abigail  Smith,  formerly  Abigail  Much- 
more,  and  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  the  bearer 
hereof,  John  Muchmore,  of  Charlottenburgh,  in  Eastern  District 
of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  Yeoman,  is  the  Eldest  Son  and 
Heir  at  Law  to  Jonathan  Muchmore,  late  of  Charlottenburgh,  in 
the  district  and  province  aforesaid  (deceased),  and  this  deponent 
further  saith  that  the  said  Jonathan  Muchmore  was  the  son  of 
Shaderack  Stephen  Sharpen  Muchmore,  who  formerly  lived  on  the 
Susquehannah  and  moved  from  thence  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
North  America,  now  the  United  States,  where  he  purchased  a tract 
of  land  and  where  the  said  Jonathan  Muchmore  had  another  son 
by  the  name  of  Shaderack,  afterwards  christened  in  Canada  by  the 
name  of  Edward,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  at  Charlotten- 
burgh in  the  district  and  province  aforesaid  and  this  deponent  fur- 
ther saith  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  said  Shaderack  Stephen 
Sharpen  Muchmore  and  sister  of  said  Jonathan  Muchmore  and 
this  deponent  further  saith  that  she  was  present  at  the  birth 
and  christening  of  the  bearer  hereof,  the  said  John  Muchmore,  and 
is  certain  of  his  being  the  lawful  surviving  heir  of  his  father  Jona- 
than Muchmore  and  his  grandfather  Shaderack  Stephen  Sharpen 
Muchmore  and  this  deponent  further  saith  not. 

(Signed)  Abigail  X (her  mark)  Smith. 

“Taken  before  me  upon  oath  and  unto  which  I have  hereunto 
affixed  my  Seal  of  office  at  Cornwall  in  the  District  and  Province 
aforesaid  this  Fifteenth  day  of  January,  1818. 

“S.  Anderson,  J.  P,  and  Commissioner  for  the  taking  of  Affi- 
davits in  said  District  there  being  no  Notary  in  this  place. 

“Upper  Canada,  Eastern  District. — Before  me — Samuel  Anderson, 
Esquire — one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
the  said  District. 

“Personally  appeared  Peter  Smith  of  Charlottenburgh  in  the 
district  and  province  aforesaid  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith 
that  John  Muchmore,  herein  before  mentioned  is  the  elder  son  and 
heir  at  law  to  Jonathan  Muchmore,  late  of  Charlottenburgh  (de- 
ceased), who  was  drowned  and  died  intestate  and  this  deponent 
further  saith  that  he  was  present  at  the  interment  of  the  said  Jon- 
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athan  Muchmore  and  that  the  bearer  hereof,  John  Muchmore,  is 
his  lawful  surviving  heir  at  law. 

“Taken  and  sworn  before  me  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  1818. 
“S.  Anderson,  J.  P.  (Seal)  Peter  Smith. 

“Samuel  Smith,  Esquire,  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  the 

Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

“I  do  hereby  certify  that  Samuel  Anderson,  Esquire,  whose 
name  is  within  subscribed,  is  a Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a Commis- 
sioner for  the  taking  of  Affidavits  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Upper  Canada  duly  appointed  and  that  full  credit  is  due  and 
ought  to  be  given  to  his  signature  as  such  wheresoever  the  same 
may  appear. 

“Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  at  York  in  Upper  Can- 
ada this  Second  day  of  February,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred 
and  Eighteen. 

(Seal)  Sam  Smith 

“By  his  Honor’s  command,  Administrator.’ 

D.  Cameron. 


“Eastern  District. — Personally  appeared  before  me  Alexander 
Rose,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for 
the  said  District,  Neil  Livingston  of  the  township  of  Charlotten- 
burgh  in  the  said  District,  who  made  oath  and  said  that  the  late 
Jonathan  Muchmore  of  Charlottenburgh,  aforesaid,  resided  in  the 
Colony,  now  the  United  States  of  America  previous  to  the  late 
Revolution,  that  he  joined  the  Royal  Standard  in  the  year  1780. 
That  he  knew  him  personally  as  a head  foreman  in  the  Engineer 
Department  at  the  Cascades  in  Lower  Canada  in  the  year  1781,  and 
that  he  continued  in  the  said  service  until  he  was  discharged  in  the 
year  1785  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  per  day.  That 
he  afterwards  resided  in  Charlottenburgh  aforesaid  until  he  died 
in  the  year  1787. 

Neil  Livingston, 


“Sworn  before  me  at  Lancaster,  in  the  said  District,  this  13th 
day  of  January,  1818.  Alex.  Rose,  J.  P. 


The  following  records  were  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Land  Board  for  the  Eastern  District,  written  with  pen  and  ink  in 
ponderous  volumes  preserved  in  the  Dominion  Archives  at  Ottawa : 


“M165.  Mary  Muchmore,  of  the  Township  of  Charlottenburgh, 
Spinster,  stating — That  her  father,  Jonathan  Muchmore,  was  an 
U.  E.  Loyalist,  who  died  before  the  formation  of  the  U.  E.  List  and 
that  her  Mother’s  name  was  in  consequence  inserted  thereon  as 
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Mary  Livingston,  alias  Muchmore,  since  when  her  Name  had  been 
suspended  from  the  said  List  and  Praying  that  the  Name  of  her 
Father  may  be  inserted  thereon. 

“Recommended  that  the  Name  of  Jonathan  Muchmore*  be  in- 
serted on  the  U.  E.  List.” 

“B32.  Elizabeth  Brown,  of  the  Township  of  Charlottenburgh, 
Wife  of  David  Brown,  Praying  for  a Grant  of  two  hundred  Acres 
of  Land  as  Daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  Muchmore  of  the  same 
place,  a U.  E.  Loyalist. 

“The  Petitioner  recommended  for  two  hundred  acres  as  the 
Daughter  of  a U.  E.” 

“M166.  Mary  Muchmore  of  the  Township  of  Charlottenburgh, 
Spinster,  Praying  for  Land  as  the  Daughter  of  Jonathan  Much- 
more,  late  of  Charlottenburgh,  a U.  E.  Loyalist. 

“Recommended  for  two  hundred  Acres  of  Land  as  a Daughter 
of  a U.  E ” 

In  view  of  record  “M165”,  the  following  which  appears  in  the 
list  of  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  “The  Centennial  of  the  Settlement  of 
Upper  Canada”,  1884,  seems  to  me  very  strange : — 

“Mary  Livingston  Muchmore,  widow  of  Jonathan  Muchmore, 
Eastern  District,  Charlottenburgh,  Royal  Regiment,  N.Y.”f 

Mary  Mutchmore. 


* The  following  appears  in  red  ink  in  the  original  U.  E.  Loyalist  List  in  black 
ink,  now  preserved  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto : 

“Muchmore,  Jonathan,  E.D.  Deceased,  inserted  on  the  U.  E.  List  by  Order-in- 
Council,  26th  June,  1807.”  H.  M.  E. 

fThe  following  appears  in  volume  number  2 of  the  original  U.  E. 
Loyalist  lists: — 

“Levingston,  al.  Muchmore,  Mary,  Charlottenburgh”  (in  black  ink) 
and  following  it  (in  red  ink)  “Widow  of  Jonathan  Muchmore,  soldier 
R.R.N.Y.,”  while  preceding  the  word  “Levingston”  (in  red  ink^  and  hardly 
noticeable)  is  “sus”  meaning  “suspended,”  so  that  record  “M165”  is  correct, 
while  an  error  evidently  has  occurred  in  the  centennial  publication.  H.M.E. 


Impressions  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  Celebration  at 
Belleville,  1924 

By  the  Reverend  H.  V.  Thompson 

A two  or  three  days’  visit  in  Belleville  participating  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  coming  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  to  this  historic  part 
of  Canada  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  ought  to  make  some 
impression  upon  a U.  E.  Loyalist  of  today.  Belleville,  with  its 
environing  country,  is  historic  ground  to  people  of  both  French 
and  English  speech.  Approximately  one  hundred  years  before  the 
coming  of  the  Loyalists  the  intrepid  La  Salle  visited  this  locality. 
Little  did  this  great  explorer  then  think  that  an  English  speaking 
community  and  city  would  be  founded  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  This 
fact,  too,  perhaps,  was  just  as  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  U.  E. 
Loyalists  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  But  this  fine  city 
exists  to-day,  together  with  other  similar  places  which  were  found- 
ed by  the  Loyalists  who  awaken  in  us,  their  descendants,  thrilling 
recollections  of  that  period  when  they  came  here  as  exiles  to  a 
land  less  known  at  that  time  to  them  than  the  arctic  regions  are 
to-day  to  us. 

The  coming  of  our  people  was  an  unique  event  in  History.  The 
U.  E.  Loyalists  had  lived  a strong,  quiet  and  busy  life  in  the  New 
England  colonies  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Then,  from  1765 
to  1775,  years  of  growing  unrest  and  discord  followed,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  worst  kind  of  civil  war.  The  result  of  this  unfor- 
tunate and  bitter  struggle  is  well  known  to  us  all ; the  immigration 
into  Canada  of  a remnant  of  a population  of  three  millions,  which 
exiles,  for  such  they  were,  numbered  about  fifty  thousand.  A 
bitter  and  hostile  government  after  a civil  war  of  eight  years 
obliged  them  to  find  homes  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  the 
forest  fastnesses  of  Upper  Canada.  In  their  coming  there  was  no 
pomp  or  circumstance.  The  great  assets  they  bore  quietly  with 
them  were  their  honor  and  their  indomitable  spirit.  May  some 
Canadian  Tennyson  of  U.  E.  Loyalist  extraction  learn  well  this 
thrilling  part  of  our  beloved  family  history  and  give  to  our  people 
an  epic  poem  worthily  commemorating  the  self-sacrifice  and  hero- 
ism of  our  ancestors  whose  spirit  the  Adamses,  Franklins  and 
Washingtons  of  those  hard  times  could  neither  break  nor  conquer. 

Our  visit  to  Belleville  last  June  revived  anew  the  history  of  the 
coming  of  our  ancestors  to  Upper  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. The  U.  E.  Loyalist  spirit  and  influence  were  a paramount 
force  in  Canada  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  well  that  this 
was  so,  or  this  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  would  never  have  be- 
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come  what  it  now  is,  one  of  the  great  nations  which  constitute  our 
British  Empire.  But  is  the  U.  E.  Loyalist  spirit  as  alive  and  as  po- 
tent now  for  good  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago?  Are  we  doing 
enough  to  keep  alive  and  flourishing  the  meaning  of  U.  E.  Loyal- 
ism?  Is  it  worth  while  to  do  so?  These  and  such  like  questions 
are  now  impressed  upon  not  a few  of  us. 

Nations  are  not  made  by  frontiers  or  language,  but  by  a peo- 
ple’s tenacious  decision.  Our  little  vanguard  of  brave  people  made 
such  a decision.  After  almost  a score  of  years  of  political  unrest, 
anguish  and  bloodshed  in  the  New  England  Colonies,  they  decided 
to  come  here.  Their  anabasis  to  this  land  is,  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, second  to  none  in  being  both  fearless  and  free  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  British  institutions  on  this  continent.  Are  we, 
their  descendants,  true  to  their  successful  decision  and  high  en- 
deavor? Are  we  still  decided  to  be,  God  helping  us,  an  enduring 
and  growing  commonwealth  of  British  people  upon  this  continent, 
animated,  too,  with  the  true  meaning  of  liberty,  equality  and  fra- 
ternity? 

Other  peoples  have  come  and  are  coming  to  our  vast  and 
sparsely  settled  country.  Are  they  being  influenced  by  our  history 
and  political  instinct  ? Do  they  know  it  ? Is  it  not  worth  knowing? 
Was  our  meeting  at  Belleville  last  June  a mere  little  antiquarian 
jaunt,  or  was  it  full  of  significance  for  the  future  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  Province,  and  for  the  people  of  the  whole  Dominion 
of  Canada  as  well? 

When  our  people  came  here  they  were  the  spear-head  of  true 
British  character  on  this  Continent.  Do  we,  their  offspring,  appear 
as  such  to  the  diverse  people  who  now  dwell  with  us.  in  our  be- 
loved Canada?  I am  sure  we  all  think  such  questions  as  these 
should  ever  be  kept  before  us. 

The  coming  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  to  Canada  was  an  epoch- 
making  event.  Its  place,  however,  in  our  school  and  other  his- 
tories is  small  in  comparison  with  its  significant  results.  Our  an- 
cestors in  coming  here  blazed  trails  over  which  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  the  British  Isles  and  other  old  lands  have  continuously 
travelled  to  make  hard-won  but  good  homes  in  our  vast  country. 
The  great  economic  potentialities  of  our  land  in  lumbering,  fisher- 
ies, mining  and  agriculture,  be  it  remembered,  reach  from  here  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Let  us  then  hope  and  work  for  a larger  and 
better  history  of  this  our  heritage  than  our  Canadian  schools  now 
possess.  Much  of  our  history  is  still  unwritten,  but  every  bit  of 
it  is  inspiring.  It  is  ever  the  story  of  the  brave  endeavor  of  Christ- 
ian men  and  women  to  live  loyal  to  God,  to  King  and  to  country 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hand  down  to  us  their  civil  and  religious 
heritage  unsullied  and  improved.  That  this  was  nobly  done  in  the 
famine  year  of  1787-1788  and  in  the  trying  times  of  1812-1814,  our 
written  and  unwritten  story  truly  testifies.  In  the  war  of  aggres- 
sion waged  so  bitterly  against  us  in  1812-1814,  mere  boys  fought 
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side  by  side  with  their  fathers  to  hold  for  themselves  and  their 
children  and  for  us  this  north  land. 

One  is  not  wrong  in  stating  that  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  their 
history  have  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Canadian  people. 
Even  our  school  children  not  only  admire  but  love  the  story  of  the 
adventurous  coming  of  our  ancestors  to  Canada.  Our  French 
neighbors  respect  us.  Their  position  indeed  is  somewhat  similar 
to  ours.  They  were  the  first  white  people  to  come  and  settle  in 
Canada.  They  have  been  here  over  three  hundred  years  ! Many 
Loyalist  families  of  French  origin  have  been  in  America  nearly 
as  long  as  French-Canadian  kinsmen.  They  have  experienced  the 
vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  similar  to  that  of  ourselves.  They  are 
indeed  our  acknowledged  kinsfolk  in  a successful  endeavor  to 
found  a great  province  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  They 
welcomed  us  here,  they  fought  with  us  and  for  us  in  the  war  of 
1812-1814.  These  things  we  should  not  forget.  The  French-Can- 
adians  have  been  our  allies  on  this  continent  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  Let  us  plead  for  and  encourage  happy  political  rela- 
tions with  them.  The  influence  of  the  desired  League  of  Nations 
cannot  be  anything  to  us  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a real  league  of 
provinces  in  this  Dominion.  Last  June  when  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  sent  a resolution  of  good-will  from  Belleville  to  the 
Premier  of  Quebec  as  representing  the  French  people,  we  showed 
our  readiness  in  word  and  deed  to  work  for  a good  understanding 
between  English  and  French-speaking  Canada. 

I am  drawing  upon  my  imagination,  but,  nevertheless,  I feel 
sure  that  when  our  Loyalist  forefathers  came  up  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  their  sad  plight  must  have  excited  pity  in  many  a 
heart  as  the  French-Canadians  saw  them  come  and,  with  their 
little  belongings,  pass  on  into  the  forest  fastnesses  of  this  Province. 

So,  now,  when  differences  arise  between  French  and  English- 
speaking  people  let  both  sides  listen  to  and  be  guided  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  best  elements  of  both  peoples. 

I feel  that  no  class  of  people  can  interpret  Canada  to  the  new- 
comer as  well  as  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  It  is  the  disciplined  and  tried 
U.  E.  Loyalists’  spirit  which  will  best  foster  and  bind  the  diverse 
peoples  of  this  land  into  one  great  nation.  We  have  not  lacked  in 
decision,  patience  and  patriotism  in  the  past  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
we  may  not  be  wanting  in  these  characteristics  in  the  future.  1 
do  not  think  we  shall.  We  shall  run  true  to  our  type  of  manhood 
and  promote  a good  understanding  amongst  the  different  provinces 
and  people  of  our  Dominion.  Let  us  try  to  eliminate  in  this  great 
country  the  results  of  the  grave  political  mistakes  of  old  restless 
and  grasping  Europe.  Millions  of  emigrants  will  come  here.  We 
have  a great  work  to  do  of  interpreting  Canada  to  them  if  they 
are  to  be  ready  as  we  are,  proud  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
British  Empire.  We  have  a worthy  and  noble  past.  Let  us  and 
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our  descendants  strive  to  emulate  our  ancestors.  It  has  been 
said  that  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  May  the  U. 
E.  Loyalists  have  vision ! 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  now  might  try  to  do  several  practical  things 
in  an  effort  both  to  educate  and  to  unify  the  people  of  Canada.  An 
endeavor  might  be  made  by  us  to  have  the  Union  Jack  fly  daily 
over  all  our  schools  and  colleges.  This  flag,  because  of  the  holy 
symbols  emblazoned  upon  it,  surely  teaches,  as  far  as  a flag  may, 
that  we  believe  in  the  promotion  amongst  us  of  “peace  and  happi- 
ness, truth  and  justice  and  religion  and  piety.”  In  the  United  States 
the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  is  ceremoniously  flown  every  day  over  the 
schools,  although  that  flag  cannot  teach  and  uplift  like  ours. 

I think,  too,  that  we  might  be  more  careful  than  we  have  been 
in  purchasing  literature  of  an  historical  character  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  I have  in  my  possession  the  well- 
known  Century  Dictionary,  an  American  publication.  In  this  very 
useful  list  of  words,  places,  persons,  events,  etc.,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  our  well-known  appellation:  U.  E.  L. ! Were  the  publishers 
aware  of  this  omission?  I think  so.  However,  they  lacked,  I fear, 
both  the  courage  and  generosity  to  properly  make  some  note  of  our 
name.  John  Richard  Green  wrote  a memorable  history  of  the 
English  people.  In  his  noble  volumes  he  omitted  all  mention  of 
our  historic  forbears  though  scores  of  minor  historic  events  are 
chronicled.  He  severely  castigates  England  for  burning  the  public 
buildings  of  the  City  of  Washington  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  but 
he  never  mentions  how  the  Americans  in  this  war  burned  our 
capital  completely — Niagara-on-the-Lake — during  the  severe  win- 
ter of  1813.  A recent  number  of  an  English  paper,  “The  Children’s 
Newspaper”,  which  has  a large  circulation,  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  our  fathers’  part  in  the  war  of  1812-14  was  simply  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  the  land  of  their  exile,  this  Canada  of  ours. 
Green  & Co.  give  but  small  place  to  us  in  their  historical  records. 

The  Old  Country  press  vies  today  with  that  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  George  Washington’s  ancestral  home  in  England 
and  the  flying  of  the  American  flag  there.  This,  doubtless,  is  wise 
and  diplomatic.  In  the  interests  of  a better  understanding  between 
the  Old  Country  and  the  United  States,  we  do  not  begrudge  such 
amenities.  Nevertheless,  a more  generous  and  accurate  reference 
to  the  founders  of  Upper  Canada  and  their  victorious  defence  of  it 
in  time  of  war  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  any  history  of  the 
English-speaking  people. 

To  be  known  and  respected  farther  afield  in  Canada  is  one  of 
our  real  needs ; while  as  U.  E.  Loyalists  we  want  to  be  known  to 
our  kinsfolk  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Who  really  knows  us 
and  what  we  stand  for  there? 

About  a fortnight  ago  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  who  is  a Canadian 
and  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  London  Times,  entertained  the 
descendants  of  early  Canadian  families  in  the  great  Hall  of  Battles, 
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in  Versailles,  France.  This  remarkable  gathering  was  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  the  Canadian  History  Society  in  France.  In  this 
distinguished  gathering  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  fittingly 
recalled  the  great  part  played  by  U.  E.  Loyalists  in  Canada’s 
history  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I mention  this 
because  if  we  are  to  be  a strong  influence  in  the  Canada  of  the 
future  we  must  be  determined  more  and  more  to  make  our  history 
known. 

We  also  continually  must  give  our  best  to  the  religious,  political, 
economic  and  industrial  life  and  progress  of  our  country.  Not  to 
do  this  would  weaken  our  Canadian  character.  Our  youth  in  all 
walks  of  life  would  not  remain  here  but  would  go  elsewhere,  and, 
strange  to  say,  would  go  to  the  very  country  our  heroic  fathers 
left  as  exiles.  The  Canadian  schools,  secular  and  religious,  were 
surely  meant  to  produce  men  and  women  who  would  in  spite  of 
the  monetary  attractions  of  the  United  States,  remain  here  and  do 
their  bit  in  the  best  possible  way  for  Canada.  Who  honors  his 
country  the  more,  the  one  who  graduates  in  his  life  work  and 
then  renounces  his  country  and  her  need  of  him  and  goes  else- 
where; or  the  one  who  loyally  gives  his  whole  life  to  his  own  land? 
Most  certainly  the  latter.  Let  us  be  a Canada  first  people.  The 
potentialities  of  our  land  surely  thus  beckon  us.  May  we  and  our 
descendants  loyally  remain  in  this  vast  country.  Let  all  who  by 
birth  or  adoption  live  here  join  together  in  standing  up  for  our 
economic  rights.  Let  us  see  to  it,  for  example,  that  the  Canadian 
fisherman  obtains  an  equal  profit  with  his  United  States  competitor 
in  the  United  States  market  with  fish  taken  from  Canadian  waters. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  lumber  and  other  products  leave  Canada 
not  in  their  raw  state  but  as  well  finished  products  to  be  sold  at  a 
live-and-let-live-price. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  came  to  this  country  to  seek  a home  and 
a livelihood,  not  to  exploit  its  resources.  We,  their  descendants, 
must  strive  in  every  right  way  possible  to  let  no  people  come  here 
to  exploit  our  great  resources  in  our  waters,  mines,  forests  and 
fields.  We  must  make  it  plain  to  all  who  attempt  this  that  it 
must  not  be  done. 

In  this  sketch  of  a U.  E.  Loyalist’s  impressions  at  Belleville  may 
• I venture  to  raise  a question?  What  other  contribution  to  Canada 
and  the  British  Empire  could  have  equalled  or  surpassed  that  of 
the  fifty  thousand  U.  E.  Loyalists?  Could  you  express  this  con- 
tribution— the  living  sacrifice  made  by  our  devoted  and  exiled  fore- 
fathers— in  sordid  cash  or  in  any  other  material  way?  No?  Why? 
Because  it  is  beyond — immeasurably  so — any  such  contribution ! 
May  we  never  dishonor  our  name  and  our  ancestry! 

Had  I not  gone  down  to  Belleville  last  June  to  join  you  as  far 
as  I could  in  honoring  our  people’s  name  and  history,  I should 
not  have  been  here  to-night  to  address  you.  What  was  done  in 
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Belleville  and  left  undone  has  caused  me  to  give  you  these  impres- 
sions. May  they  help  us  and  all  other  true  Canadians  to  live  a 
life  of  real  patriotic  responsibility.  To  do  this  we  need  to  cultivate 
a deeper  conception  of  patriotism  amongst  our  people.  We  need 
a wider  outlook  if  we  are  to  be  a powerful  factor  as  makers  of 
Canada  yet  to  be.  We  must  not  forget  the  past,  and  we  must  plan 
for  the  future  if  our  name  and  our  inspiring  history  are  not  to 
die.  Let  us  cultivate  intellectual  breadth,  and  let  us  ever  show  a 
real  devotion  to  this  northland  where,  in  the  hard  times  of  war  and 
seeming  failure,  God  undoubtedly  led  our  brave  and  faithful  fore- 
fathers. 


. 

From  Switzerland  to  Canada:  a Sketch  of  the 
Boehm  Family 

By  Major  M.  Stanley  Boehm. 

Our  forefathers  were  from  Switzerland.  There  is  romance  in 
their  history  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Jacob  Boehm, 
the  earliest  of  our  ancestors  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic 
record,  is  described  by  an  historian  as  “well  connected  and  a strict 
member  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran  Church”.  His  son,  also  named 
Jacob,  learned  a trade.  It  was  the  custom  in  Switzerland  for  all 
who  completed  their  apprenticeship  to  travel  three  years  through 
the  country  as  itinerant  journeymen.  The  purpose  was  to  make 
them  finished  workmen,  and  no  man  could  enter  into  business  for 
himself,  no  matter  how  well  qualified,  until  he  had  pursued  this 
course.  In  his  wanderings  Jacob  fell  in  with  a people  called  Pietists. 
In  many  respects  they  resembled  the  Puritans.  He  was  converted 
by  them.  The  change  was  so  great  when  he  returned  home,  and  his 
language  so  strange,  that  his  friends  could  not  understand  him. 
His  singular  experience,  his  exposure  of  formal  religion  and  his 
boldness  in  reproving  sin  caused  a storm  of  persecution.  The 
minister  withstood  him  and  denounced  him  as  a heretic.  His 
answers  were  so  pertinent  that  his  father  reprimanded  him  severely, 
enquiring:  “Boy,  do  you  answer  the  minister  in  this  way?”  The 
church  exercised  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority  and  young 
Boehm  was  convicted  of  heresy  and  sentenced  to  prison.  An  elder 
brother  was  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  prison-house.  He  did 
not  watch  his  brother  very  closely  and  as  they  were  near  the  line 
which  separates  Switzerland  from  France,  the  prisoner  crossed 
over  and  was  forever  free  from  his  domestic  and  priestly  perse- 
cutors. 

He  journeyed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  till  he  entered  the 
Dukedom  of  Pfaltz.  This  was  the  palatinate  bordering  on  Belgium. 
There,  young  Boehm  became  acquainted  with  a people  called  Men - 
nonites.  They  took  their  name  from  Menno  Simons,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Luther.  They  were  a simple-hearted  people  and  he 
united  with  them  and  became  a lay  elder.  He  had  several  children, 
the  third  of  whom,  also  named  Jacob,  was  born  in  1693,  and  in 
1711  was  induced  to  come  to  America  by  a glowing  description 
given  by  Martin  Kendig,  one  of  the  party  of  six  pioneers  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  in  September,  1710,  where  he  arrived  after 
a stormy  voyage  of  nine  weeks  and  four  days.  Five  of  these  men, 
of  whom  Martin  Kendig  was  the  leader,  were  joined  in  Philadelphia 
by  four  others,  and  these  nine  men  selected  .land  in  Conestoga 
Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  comprised 
in  a block  of  ten  square  miles,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
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for  which  they  paid  £500  sterling.  These  were  the  first  settlers  in 
the  Comity  of  Lancaster,  which  is  to-day  the  wealthiest  farming 
county  in  the  United  States.  Martin  Kendig  himself  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  of  more  financial  worth  than  his  associates,  as  he 
took  title  to  nearly  2,000  acres.  He  was  chosen  by  lot  to  return  to 
Europe  to  carry  word  of  the  new  land  which  they  had  purchased 
and  on  which  they  had  determined  to  make  their  homes.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission  and  some  time  during  the  year  1711  brought 
back  with  him  a considerable  number  of  immigrants,  most  of  them 
with  their  families,  while  among  them  was  the  young  lad,  Jacob 
Boehm,  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  mar- 
ried Barbara  Kendig,  daughter  of  Martin  Kendig,  the  leader  of  the 
settlement,  bought  a farm  and  built  a house.  He  was  also  a black- 
smith, the  first  in  all  that  region. 

His  wife  was  very  industrious  and  when  necessary  would  leave 
her  work  and  blow  and  strike  for  him.  He  died  in  1780,  aged 
eighty-seven.  His  will  is  deposited  in  the  Court  House  in  the  City 
of  Lancaster,  and  disposed  of  his  considerable  estate  among  his 
numerous  family  of  seven  daughters  and  four  sons.  His  youngest 
son,  Martin,  was  born  November  30th,  1725,  and  in  1753  married 
Eve  Steiner,  who  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1734.  Her  ancestors 
also  were  from  Switzerland  and  had  settled  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. His  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Boehm,  in  his  autobiography, 
“Boehm’s  Reminiscences,”  describes  his  father  as  “a  short,  stout 
man,  with  a vigorous  constitution,  an  intellectual  countenance  and  a 
fine  flowing  beard,  which  gave  him,  in  his  later  years,  a patriarchal 
appearance.”  He  had  strong  common  sense  and  well  understood 
the  science  of  family  government.  The  order  and  discipline  in  the 
family  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Apostolic  Asbury  and  he  made 
mention  of  it  when  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 

The  following  from  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  of  which  denomination  he  and  the  Rev.  William 
Otterbein  were  founders  and  first  Bishops,  well  describes  this 
devout  man  and  early  missionary  in  the  New  England  Colonies. 

“The  name  of  Martin  Boehm  must  ever  occupy  an  honoured 
place  in  United  Brethren  history  on  account  of  his  prominence  in 
the  great  revival  movement  and  in  the  subsequent  organization  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  for  many  years  a greatly  esteemed  minister  contributed  a 
considerable  number  to  the  early  adherents  of  the  Church.” 

We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  Protestant  Germans  and 
Swiss  who,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  forsook 
their  homes  in  the  old  country  to  escape  persecution  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  religious  freedom,  were  large  numbers  of  Mennonites. 
The  early  arrivals  of  1683  were  followed  by  steadily  increasing 
numbers  until  in  1735  as  many  as  five  hundred  families  were  found 
in  Lancaster  County  alone,  while  many  besides  found  homes  in 
other  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 
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This  larger  exodus  was  stimulated  in  part  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Mennonites  were  subjected  in  Europe,  alike  in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Holland,  on  the  part  of  other  Protest- 
ants on  account  of  the  peculiar  views  and  practices  which  prevailed 
among  some  of  the  numerous  parties  into  which  they  were 
divided.  Adhering  in  the  main  to  the  tenets  of  Menno  Simons,  the  I 
most  distinguished  leader  among  them,  and  whose  name  they 
adopted,  they  lived  lives  of  great  simplicity,  especially  as  regarded 
dress,  the  severe  plainness  which  still  characterizes  their  descend- 
ants in  all  the  branches  into  which  they  are  divided,  being  rigor- 
ously insisted  upon.  In  religious  practice  and  in  their  relations  to 
the  state  they  sought  to  observe  a simple  and  severe  discipline, 
rejecting  a paid  clergy,  declining  to  observe  civil  office,  and  refus- 
ing to  take  oaths  or  to  go  to  war.  Infant  baptism  they  regarded 
with  decided  aversion.  In  general,  they  sought  to  reintroduce, 
according  to  their  conception  of  it,  the  type  of  the  apostolic  church 
life.  In  America  these  characteristics  are,  among  the  most  of 
these  people,  and  under  their  various  names,  still  preserved.  The 
civil  ballot,  that  highly  prized  privilege  of  citizenship,  also  was 
declined.  In  common  with  the  people  of  other  churches  the  early 
Mennonites  in  America  lapsed  into  religious  formalism,  laying 
much  stress  on  outward  forms  and  observances,  notably  giving 
rigid  attention  to  matters  of  dress,  thus  substituting  a severe  ex- 
ternalism  for  the  true  inward  spiritual  life,  while  an  exemplary 
morality  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  was  carefully  insisted  upon. 
The  exterior  life  of  these  simple-hearted  people  could  not  but  com- 
mend them  to  the  favourable  regard  of  their  fellow-citizens.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  many  things  they  bore  a marked  similarity 
to  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  with  whom  many  of  them,  by  their 
residence  in  William  Penn’s  colony,  were  brought  into  close  rela- 
tion. But  with  the  almost  universal  low  condition  of  spirituality 
which  prevailed  among  them,  it  became  an  occasion  of  surprise, 
and  sometimes  of  alarm,  and  even  anger,  when  their  members 
found  their  way  to  a better  religious  life  and  made  declaration  of 
the  fact.  It  was  among  these  people  that  Martin  Boehm  was 
born. 

The  opportunities  for  education  in  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  few  and  Martin  Boehm’s  education 
was  accordingly  limited,  being  mostly  received  in  the  home,  in  the 
German  language.  But  he  possessed,  happily,  a vigorous  mental  as 
well  as  physical  constitution,  a clear  grasp  of  ideas,  and  sound 
judgment;  was  gifted  with  a graceful  and  easy  flow  of  speech,  and 
had  a pleasing  personal  bearing  which  would  make  him  naturally  a 
favourite.  Later  in  life  he  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  with  ability  to  converse  with  ease,  and  became  possessor 
also  of  a number  of  English  books.  His  father  being  a devout 
Mennonite  and,  as  we  have  seen,  an  officer  in  the  church,  Martin 
Boehm  was  brought  up  as  a true  son  of  the  church.  Possessing  all 


these  qualities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  a vacancy  occurred 
in  the  pulpit  of  the  local  church  of  which  the  Boehms  were  mem- 
bers, the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  the  people  should  have  turned 
toward  this  gifted  and  pious  young  man  in  their  own  midst.  The 
method  of  choosing  a minister  among  the  Mennonites  was  by  lot. 

Martin  Boehm’s  conversion  presented  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  in  different  churches  and  in  different  localities,  independent  of 
any  personal  contact  of  those  who  were  thus  affected.  Martin 
Boehm  when  he  was  called  to  become  a minister,  felt  that  he  had 
no  message  for  his  people.  Under  these  circumstances  he  found 
himself  presently  under  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  mortifica- 
tion. Again  and  again,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  church,  he 
arose  to  add  an  exhortation,  after  an  older  minister  had  preached, 
and  found  himself  able  only  to  stammer  out  a few  incoherent  sen- 
tences. He  read  diligently  the  Scriptures  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing to  say,  but  when  the  trial  came  his  memory  would  not  call 
up  a single  passage  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  in  confusion. 
Some  months  passed  in  this  way  with  only  failure  to  reward  his 
efforts,  and  he  began  to  be  in  despair. 

To  be  a preacher  and  have  nothing  to  say  he  felt  to  be  a deep 
reproach.  Yet  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  was  genuinely  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  because  the  church  had  laid  its  hand  upon 
him  after  the  divine  order  as  understood  by  his  people.  He  be- 
lieved also  fully  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  he  availed  himself 
earnestly  of  this  refuge  of  troubled  souls.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  tells  us,  the  thought  presented  itself  to  him  as  though 
one  had  audibly  spoken.  “You  pray  for  grace  to  teach  others  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  you  have  not  prayed  for  your  own  salvation.” 
This  thought  clung  to  him  day  by  day  until  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
poor,  lost  sinner.  His  agony,  he  says,  now  became  very  great.  One 
day,  he  continues,  when  he  was  plowing  in  the  field,  he  knelt  down 
at  each  end  of  the  furrow  to  pray.  The  word,  lost,  lost,  went  with 
him  every  round.  At  length,  midway  in  the  field,  he  could  go  no 
farther ; he  sank  down  by  his  plow  and  cried,  “Lord,  save ; I am 
lost.”  Then  came  to  him  the  answer,  “I  am  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost.”  His  heart  took  hold  of  these  precious 
words  of  the  mighty  Saviour ; and  “in  a moment,”  he  says,  “a  stream 
of  joy  was  poured  over  me.”  Thus,  as  a result  of  prolonged  strug- 
gle and  in  answer  to  unceasing  prayer,  there  came  into  his  heart 
the  blessing  of  an  unutterable  peace. 

Martin  Boehm,  after  this  blessed  experience,  at  once  left  his 
plow  in  the  field  and  proceeded  to  his  house  to  tell  his  wife  the 
joyful  news.  Now  he  found,  too,  that  his  tongue  was  loosened. 
With  the  emancipation  of  the  heart  came  liberty  of  utterance.  The 
live  coal  from  the  altar  which  touched  the  prophet’s  lips  inspired 
his  lips  also  with  a new-found  eloquence.  And  now,  while  he  had 
wished  the  Sabbath  far  away,  he  wished  it  were  already  here.  When 
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the  day  came,  and  the  elder  brother  had  preached,  he  arose  and 
told  his  experience.  He  felt  that  he  now  indeed  had  a message  to 
deliver.  To  his  people  it  was  as  novel  as  to  him  it  was  joyful. 
Many,  as  they  listened  to  his  story,  were  deeply  moved  and  attested 
their  feeling  with  weeping.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  as  he  was 
speaking,  his  soul  was  aflame  with  his  theme,  and  soon  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  while  the  people  about 
him  were  weeping  aloud. 

To  see  this  plain,  simple-hearted  young  man  who,  before,  had 
been  so  reserved  and  unable  to  speak  connectedly  even  a half  dozen 
sentences,  now  suddenly  stand  forth  with  rich  gifts  of  speech,  with 
Scripture  ready  to  support  every  utterance,  and  with  power  to 
stay  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  a manner  they  had  never  before 
witnessed,  occasioned  among  his  listeners  the  profoundest  surprise. 

This  is  the  Martin  Boehm,  chosen  of  God,  to  whom,  with  Wil- 
liam Otterbein,  the  rise  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  is  justly 
due. 

In  the  year  1759  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a chief  pastor, 
or  bishop,  as  the  office  of  a full  pastor  among  the  Mennonites  was 
called.  He  continued  to  preach  with  much  fervour  and  with  evi- 
dent results  following,  to  his  own  congregation,  but  it  was  not  long 
until  he  found  occasion  to  make  visits  elsewhere  and  preach  to 
others  of  his  own  denomination.  The  first  of  these  visits  of  note 
was  made  to  some  Mennonite  settlements  in  what  was  then  called 
New  Virginia.  From  1750  onward  there  was  a considerable  emi- 
gration from  Pennsylvania  across  Maryland  into  the  inviting  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah  River.  Among  these  people  were  numerous 
Mennonite  families,  and  among  them  some  of  Martin  Boehm’s 
relatives.  The  Mennonites  in  the  valley  were  not  yet  organized 
into  congregations,  and  were  without  preaching  by  ministers  of 
their  own  church.  They  resolved  to  send  to  Pennsylvania  for  some 
minister  of  their  own  people,  who  should  give  them  the  counsel 
they  needed.  .Their  request  was  brought  to  Lancaster  County  and 
to  Martin  Boehm’s  church.  On  the  advice  of  his  brethren,  Martin 
Boehm  responded  to  their  call.  He  found  himself  impelled  to 
extend  his  labours  to  other  fields  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
neighbourhood  and  congregation.  He  visited  other  churches  of  his 
own  people  preaching  to  them  the  same  doctrine  as  he  preached  to 
the  people  of  his  own  charge  and  as  he  had  preached  on  his  visit 
to  Virginia,  and  similar  results  everywhere  followed. 

In  the  year  1768  Martin  Boehm  first  met  the  Rev.  William  Otter- 
bein, a minister  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a man  of  similar  power  from  the  pulpit  to  himself.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  Lancaster  County  in  a large  barn  capable  of  accom- 
modating a numerous  congregation.  The  people  assembled  in 
great  numbers  from  Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon  Counties,  too 
many  for  all  to  find  room  in  the  barn,  and  an  overflow  meeting  was 
held  in  the  orchard.  At  this  meeting  were  present  several  minis- 
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ters,  among  them  the  “Virginia  preachers”  as  they  were  called,  who 
came  from  the  settlements  in  Virginia  which  Martin  Boehm  had 
previously  visited. 

Otterbein  came  from  York  County  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
a meeting,  but  whether  by  invitation  of  Martin  Boehm  or  wholly 
of  his  own  accord  is  not  now  known.  At  this  meeting  Martin 
Boehm  preached  while  Otterbein  sat  beside  him  a deeply  interested 
listener.  As  Martin  Boehm  proceeded  with  his  discourse,  his  heart 
glowing  with  spiritual  fervour,  Otterbein’s  soul  kindled  with  re- 
sponsive feeling.  The  great  burning  truths  which  Martin  Boehm 
proclaimed  were  the  same  which  he  had  himself  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  declare,  and  he  felt  that  there  indeed  stood  before  him  a 
fellow  apostle  of  the  same  gospel.  When  Martin  Boehm  ceased 
and  before  he  had  time  to  sit  down,  Otterbein  arose  and  with  a 
heart  filled  to  overflowing,  cast  his  arms  about  Martin  Boehm  in 
warm  embrace,  and  exclaimed,  “We  are  brethren.”  The  incident 
was  a remarkable  one,  truly  dramatic  and  impressive.  Much  his- 
torical significance  has  been  attached  to  this  incident  as  it  suggested 
the  name  of  the  church  when  some  years  later  was  brought  about 
the  actual  organization  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

Martin  Boehm,  though  the  youngest  son,  was  his  father’s 
favorite,  and  as  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  his  work, 
first  among  the  Mennonites  and  later  as  a Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church,  his  father  left  him  his  beautiful  farm.  In  1750 
he  built  a new  house.  This  building  was  of  stone  construction  and 
must  have  been  of  considerable  size  as  on  frequent  occasions, 
according  to  his  son’s  statements  in  his  reminiscences,  he  had 
entertained  gatherings  of  a hundred  at  a time.  When  the  writer 
of  this  sketch  visited  the  old  homestead  in  1917  he  was  told  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  farm  that  Martin  Boehm’s  house  had  been 
demolished  some  forty  years  before  and  that  much  of  the  stone  is 
now  in  a wall  which  was  built  about  the  garden.  All  that  remains 
of  the  old  house  is  a large  stone  arched  chamber  and  the  remains 
of  the  stone  fireplace,  which  are  underneath  the  present  large  barn. 
The  prospect  from  the  house  must  have  been  a very  beautiful  one 
looking  down  the  valley  of  the  Pequea  River.  The  farm  is  now 
given  up  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  fruit. 

On  the  writer’s  second  visit  to  the  old  homestead  in  1918  he 
discovered  in  a dense  thicket  of  locust  trees  and  brambles  a half 
mile  distant  from  the  house,  the  old  burying  ground  and  the  graves 
of  twenty-five  of  his  ancestors.  The  graves  are  marked  with  head- 
stones of  field  slate  with  the  names  cut  in  with  a cold  chisel.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  the  various  spellings  of  the  name  which  include, 
“Beam,”  “Behm,”  “Bohm,”  and  “Boehm.”  The  earliest  stone  bears 
the  date  1725. 

Martin  Boehm’s  home  seems  to  have  been  a centre  for  religious 
gatherings  of  different  Protestant  denominations.  As  early  as  1775 
the  Methodists  met  at  Martin’s  house  and  his  wife  joined  them  and 


therefore  belonged  to  the  first  race  of  Methodists  in  America.  For 
years,  until  he  gave  the  land  on  his  own  farm,  also  largely  contri 
buted  to  the  cost  of  erection  of  a stone  church,  Martin  Boehm’s 
house  was  used  as  a preaching  place,  except  on  great  occasions 
when  it  was  too  small ; then  they  used  the  barn.  This  stone  church, 
erected  in  1791,  is  still  standing  and  in  a fair  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  known  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  Boehm’s 
Chapel.  It  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  The  writer  in  1918  had  the  honour  of  standing  at  the 
pulpit  where  his  great,  great  grandfather  had  frequently  preached. 
The  historian  states  that  it  was  called  Boehm’s  Chapel  because  it 
was  built  upon  Boehm’s  land,  in  Boehm’s  neighbourhood,  and  be- 
cause the  different  branches  of  the  family  did  much  towards  its 
erection  and  were  regular  attendants  there.  Beside  the  church  lie 
buried  Martin  Boehm  and  his  wife,  Eve.  Their  graves  are  well 
tended  and  the  inscription  on  the  headstones  is  clear  and  distinct. 
Martin  Boehm  died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1812,  aged  eighty-seven, 
having  lived  to  the  same  great  age  as  his  father  before  him.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend  of  many  years,  Bishop 
Asbury,  who  referred  to  his  life  in  most  glowing  terms. 

Martin  Boehm  had  eight  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  was 
born  in  the  year  1775.  In  1800,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  became  a minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  invited  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  the  first  Bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America,  to  accompany  him  as  his  com- 
panion on  his  constant  rounds  of  the  enormous  diocese  under  his 
charge.  This  included  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  extended  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  During  the  five  years  he  was  with  the 
Bishop  they  rode  on  horseback  forty  thousand  miles,  and  Henry 
Boehm  in  his  reminiscences  states  that  he  himself  during  his 
ministry  rode  one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

He  refers  to  his  first  visit  to  Canada  in  1811.  (Page  348,  Boehm’s 
Reminiscences)  as  follows  : “For  many  years  Bishop  Asbury  had 

an  ardent  desire  to  visit  Canada.  I was  with  the  Bishop  in  July, 
1809,  near  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  ordained  Joseph  Sampson,  a 
native  of  Canada,  and  sent  him  to  be  a missionary  to  his  country- 
men.” 


“Mr.  Asbury  believed  a bishop  should  travel  through  every  part 
of  his  diocese  and  as  far  as  possible  acquaint  himself  with  every 
part  of  his  work.  When  we  were  in  Kentucky  in  October,  1809,  he 
wrote : ‘If  spared,  I shall  see  Canada  before  I die.’  ” 

“Annually  the  Bishop  had  heard  of  the  state  of  the  work  there 
since  he  appointed  William  Losee  the  first  missionary  in  1791. 

“Mr.  Asbury  selected  the  interval  between  the  session  of  the 
New  England  and  Genesee  Conferences  for  his  visit  to  Canada. 
Had  he  not  gone  then  he  would  never  have  made  the  journey,  for 
the  war  which  commenced  the  next  year  between  Great  Britain  and 


From  a Negative  taken  in  1918. 
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the  United  States  would  have  prevented,  and  by  the  time  war  was 
over  the  Bishop  would  have  been  too  feeble  to  undertake  it. 

“According  to  his  usual  custom  the  plan  was  laid  beforehand, 
his  guide  selected  and  his  appointments  sent  forward.  At  Barnard, 
Vt.,  Bishop  McKendree  and  he  separated  to  meet  at  Paris,  N.Y., 
the  seat  of  the  Genesee  Conference,  and  he  and  I started  for  Canada. 
An  ordinary  man  would  have  sought  an  interval  of  rest,  but  the 
laborious  Asbury,  though  old  and  infirm,  never  thought  of  repose. 

“Our  guide  was  the  Rev.  Bela  Smith  then  preaching  in  Canada 
on  the  Cornwall  Circuit.  We  had  a very  severe  time  on  our  journey. 
We  crossed  Lake  Champlain,  and  Mr.  Asbury  preached  in  a bar- 
room in  Plattsburgh.  The  heat  was  intolerable.  The  roads  through 
the  woods,  over  rocks,  down  gulleys,  over  stumps,  and  through  the 
mud,  were  indescribable.  They  were  enough  to  jolt  a hale  bishop 
to  death,  let  alone  a poor,  infirm  old  man  near  the  grave. 

“We  crossed  the  Chateauguay  and  Salmon  Rivers,  and  on  Mon- 
day, July  1,  reached  a large  Indian  village  called  St.  Regis.  The  St. 
Regis  River,  a beautiful  stream,  here  enters  the  grand  old  St. 
Lawrence.  These  Indians,  and  there  were  some  thousands  of  them, 
were  a nation  composed  of  the  fragments  of  several  once  powerful 
tribes  who  had  been  gathered  many  years  before  by  a Roman 
Catholic  priest.  A part  of  the  Indians  belonged  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  to  Canada.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  is  not  the 
line  that  here  separates  the  two  countries.  The  Indians  belonging 
to  Canada  live  on  one  side  of  the  line,  those  belonging  to  the  United 
States  on  the  other.  They  were  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  and  had 
a large  church  with  its  steeple  and  bell  and  a parsonage  in  which 
the  priest  lived,  near  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  church 
was  built  about  the  beginning  of  1700.  They  are  known  as  the  St. 
Regis  Indians. 

“We  crossed  the  Chateauguay  and  Salmon  Rivers,  and  on  Mon- 
Indians  to  paddle  us  over.  They  lashed  three  canoes  together  and 
put  our  horses  in  them,  their  fore  feet  in  one  canoe,  their  hind  feet 
in  another.  It  was  a singular  load — three  canoes,  three  passengers, 
(the  Bishop,  Bela  Smith,  and  myself),  three  horses  and  four 
Indians.  They  were  to  take  us  over  for  three  dollars.  It  was  nearly 
three  miles  across  to  where  we  landed.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  started  and  we  were  a long  time  crossing,  for  some 
part  was  rough,  especially  the  rapids,  so  we  did  not  reach  the  other 
side  till  late  in  the  evening.  Then  the  Indians  claimed  an  additional 
dollar.  They  said:  ‘Four  men,  four  dollar/  intimating  that  three 
dollars  could  not  be  so  easily  divided  among  four.  We  cheerfully 
paid  the  additional  dollar  and  were  full  of  gratitude  for  our  cross- 
ing in  safety. 

“We  arrived  in  Canada  on  July  1,  1811,  landing  at  Cornwall,  and 
about  midnight  we  reached  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Evan  Roy, 
who  hailed  the  Bishop’s  arrival  with  joy  and  gave  him  and  his 
companions  a welcome  worthy  of  patriarchal  times. 
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“We  found  it  warm  in  Canada,  and  the  Bishop  suffered  greatly. 
Here,  Henry  Ryan,  presiding  elder  of  Upper  Canada,  met  us.  The 
next  day  Bishop  Asbury  preached,  and  Brother  Ryan  and  I ex- 
horted. 

“On  Thursday,  July  4,  we  heard  the  firing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  celebrating  the  day.  The  war  spirit  was  waking  up  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  the  people  there 
answered  by  firing  pop-guns  by  way  of  contempt. 

“On  Friday  the  Bishop  preached  in  Matilda  Chapel,  in  what  was 
called  the  German  Settlement.  I followed  him,  preaching  in  Ger- 
man. We  had  a good  time  and  from  appearances  good  was  done. 
The  Bishop  was  delighted  with  the  people.  He  wrote  thus : ‘I  was 
weak  in  body,  yet  greatly  helped  in  speaking.  Here  is  a decent, 
loving  people/ 

“We  tarried  over  night  with  David  Breckenridge.  He  was  a 
local  deacon. 

“On  Saturday  we  rode  twelve  miles  before  breakfast.  The 
meeting  was  at  Elizabethtown.  This  was  about  sixty  miles  from 
Cornwall.  The  Bishop  greatly  admired  the  country  through  which 
we  rode.  He  says : ‘Our  ride  has  brought  us  through  one  of  the 
finest  countries  I have  ever  seen.  The  timber  is  of  a noble  size,  the 
cattle  are  well  shaped  and  well  looking,  the  crops  are  abundant  on 
a most  fruitful  soil.  Surely  this  is  a land  that  God  the  Lord  hath 
blessed.’ 

“On  Monday  we  proceeded  with  Henry  Ryan  and  E.  Cooper,  a 
young  man  from  Ireland,  to  Cannoughway  Falls  to  Colonel  Stone’s. 
Father  Asbury  was  very  lame  in  his  left  foot  with  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  He  suffered  like  a martyr.  On  Tuesday  we  reached 
Brother  Elias  Dulmage’s,  a very  kind  family,  and  Bishop  Asbury 
preached  in  the  first  town  church.  The  Bishop  was  so  poorly  he 
could  not  proceed  on  his  journey  and  was  obliged  to  lie  by  and  rest 
that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  the  Genesee  Conference  at  Paris. 
He  remained  at  Brother  Dulmage’s  where  he  found  a very  kind 
home,  and  I went  with  Henry  Ryan  to  his  quarterly  meeting  in 
Fourth,  or  Adolphus,  Town  by  Bay  of  Quinte.  We  dined  at  Father 
Miller’s,  a native  of  Germany.  On  Friday  we  rode  to  Brother  John 
Embury’s,  by  Hay  Bay.  He  was  a nephew  of  Philip  Embury,  the 
apostle  of  American  Methodism. 

“On  the  Lord’s  day  in  a beautiful  grove,  under  the  shade  of  trees 
planted  by  God’s  own  hand,  I preached  to  two  thousand  people.  John 
Reynolds  and  Henry  Ryan  exhorted.  The  sparks  flew  and  the  fire 
fell.  Henry  Ryan  was  from  Ireland.  He  was  a powerful  man  in 
that  day. 

“In  order  to  get  to  the  conference  Brother  Ryan  and  I were 
obliged,  after  this  day  of  toil,  to  ride  all  night  to  meet  the  Bishop. 
About  eleven  o’clock  we  reached  Brother  Miller’s  where  we  were 
refreshed.  We  slept  for  a while  and  when  it  was  time  to  start  I 
had  hard  work  to  awake  Brother  Ryan,  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly. 
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At  length  he  awoke  and  we  started  and  wended  our  way  through 
the  dark  and,  just  as  the  morning  light  made  its  appearance,  we 
reached  Brother  Dulmage’s.  The  distance  we  rode  that  night  was 
thirty-five  miles. 

“We  were  in  Canada  just  a fortnight,  during  which  time  we 
visited  a number  of  important  places  : Cornwall,  Matilda,  Augusta, 
Kingston  and  Elizabethtown.  Everywhere  the  Bishop  was  treated 
as  the  angel  of  the  Churches.  I was  also  in  Adolphustown,  Hay 
Bay  Shore  and  Bay  of  Quinte.  In  Adophustown  the  first  regularly 
organized  class  in  Canada  was  formed,  and  at  Hay  Bay  the  first 
Methodist  church  in  Canada  was  erected. 

“The  Bishop  preached  six  times  in  Canada,  besides  numerous 
lectures  which  he  delivered  to  societies. 

“Bela  Smith  piloted  Mr.  Asbury  and  myself  in  crossing  Chateau- 
guay  woods  from  Plattsburgh  to  St.  Regis,  and  crossed  with  us  into 
Canada.  In  the  woods  there  was  a log  across  the  road,  and  it  was 
very  muddy.  I rolled  the  log  out  of  the  road  so  we  could  pass. 
Bela  Smith  said,  ‘I  believe  you  can  do  anything.’  *0,  yes,’  I said, 
‘anything  that  is  necessary.’ 

“The  Bishop  being  anxious  to  get  to  the  conference  at  Paris,  left 
Kingston  on  Monday  to  cross  Lake  Ontario  for  Sackett’s  Harbor 
in  an  open  sail-boat,  dignified  by  the  name  of  ‘packet.’  We  com- 
menced our  voyage  with  a very  hard  wind  and  were  obliged  to  beat 
all  the  way.  We  could  have  crossed  in  a few  hours  if  the  wind  had 
been  fair.  A tremendous  storm  overtook  us ; the  wind  blew  like 
a hurricane  and  it  was  so  dark  the  captain  did  not  know  where  he 
was.  He  intended  to  have  anchored  at  a harbor  in  Grenadier 
Island,  but  we  passed  it  without  knowing  it.  After  we  passed  the 
island  we  looked  back  and  beheld  a large  raft  with  a fire  upon  it. 
When  we  saw  the  light  we  hailed  those  on  the  raft  and  learned 
from  them  that  we  were  near  to  some  dangerous  rocks.  We  should 
no  doubt  have  found  a watery  grave  if  we  had  not  seen  the  light 
on  that  raft.  They  had  come  to  anchor  in  consequence  of  the 
storm. 

“We  turned  our  old  scow  round  and  came  to  anchor  alongside 
of  the  raft  on  the  north  side  of  Fox  Island.  Henry  Ryan  and  the 
rest  of  our  company  left  the  vessel  and  went  on  to  the  island  where 
there  was  a house  of  entertainment. 

“Bishop  Asbury  and  I remained  on  the  boat  till  morning.  There 
was  no  cabin;  it  was  an  open  boat  and  the  wind  was  howling  and 
the  storm  beating  upon  us.  In  order  to  make  the  Bishop  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  I made  him  a bed,  covered  him  with  the  blankets 
we  carried  with  us  and  fixed  the  canvas  over  him  like  a tent  to 
keep  off  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Then  I lay  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  on  some  stones  placed  there  for  the  ballast,  which  I 
covered  with  some  hay  I procured  at  Kingston  for  our  horses. 


“At  midnight  a sudden  squall  struck  our  frail  bark ; the  canvas 
flapped  and  awoke  and  alarmed  the  Bishop.  He  cried  out : ‘Henry, 
Henry,  the  horses  are  going  overboard/  I quieted  his  fears  by 
telling  him  that  all  was  safe,  that  it  was  merely  the  flapping  of  the 
sail  in  the  midnight  winds.  He  then  lay  down  again  and  was  quiet 
till  morning.  The  reader  will  remember  that  I had  no  sleep  the 
night  before  but  travelled  nearly  forty  miles ; and  on  the  lake  it  was 
difficult  to  sleep  under  the  circumstances  I have  described.  No  ship- 
wrecked mariner  who  had  endured  the  darkness  of  a stormy  night 
on  the  ocean  was  ever  more  rejoiced  to  see  the  light  of  the  morning 
than  ourselves.  ‘Truly  light  is  sweet,  and  a pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
behold  the  sun/ 

“In  the  morning  we  went  on  to  Fox  Island  and  took  our  break- 
fast, which  tasted  good,  as  we  had  lain  down  the  night  before  sup- 
perless. Then  we  set  sail  for  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  arrived  there 
about  two  in  the  afternoon  in  safety,  after  the  perilous  storm  and 
tedious  night,  and  we  were  never  more  glad  to  get  our  feet  on 
terra  firma. 

“We  dined  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  then  set  out  in  a thunder- 
shower toward  the  seat  of  conference.  It  was  singular  to  see  the 
feeble  old  Bishop  who  had  had  such  a rough  passage  across  the 
lake,  moving  forward  in  a heavy  rain  amid  lightning  and  thunder, 
showing  that  in  his  estimation  ‘the  King’s  business  required  haste.’ 

“It  was  a very  pleasant  and  harmonious  conference.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  it  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  July  at  Niagara,  Canada. 

“On  Friday  we  reached  my  father’s.  We  tarried  here  longer 
than  usual,  from  the  9th  to  the  20th.  Thus  I had  a fine  opportunity 
for  a final  visit  with  my  much  loved  father.  On  Sunday,  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  at  Boehm’s  Chapel  from  Rom.  viii,  11-18.  It  was 
the  last  time  my  father  ever  heard  Bishop  Asbury  preach.  I preach- 
ed in  the  afternoon  from  I John  i,  9;  the  last  time  my  father  ever 
heard  his  son  Henry. 

“On  Tuesday,  August  20th,  we  took  our  solemn  leave  of  my  dear 
aged  parents  and  friends.  Oh,  how  my  heart  was  pierced  with 
hearing  my  father  say,  as  the  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks, 
‘We  shall  not  see  each  other  again.’  How  I gazed  upon  his  patri- 
archal form  and  wept  as  he  embraced  me,  when  I thought  those 
arms  will  embrace  me  no  more.  Bishop  Asbury  said,  ‘We  hope  to 
meet  in  glory.’  This  was  a word  in  season  and  proved  a cordial  to 
my  soul.  My  father’s  words  were  prophetic.  Before  we  came 
round  again  the  sun  shone  on  his  grave  and  his  spirit  had  returned 
to  God. 

“We  started  West  and  the  tour  was  full  of  incident.  We  crossed 
again  the  rugged  Alleghanies  and  spent  a Sabbath  in  Pittsburgh. 
We  attended  several  camp-meetings.  The  first,  was  in  Ohio,  four- 
teen miles  above  Zanesville,  beginning  on  September  2.  Bishops 
Asbury  and  McKendree  preached  and  some  others.  There  were 
thirteen  hundred  people  and  a number  were  converted.  The  second 


camp-meeting  we  attended  was  on  the  15th,  one  mile  from  Xenia. 
Bishop  Asbury  preached  on  Sunday,  and  after  half  an  hour’s  inter- 
mission Bishop  McKendree  followed. 

“On  Friday  we  reached  Cincinnati  where  we  spent  three  Sab- 
baths and  stopped  at  Oliver  M.  Spender’s. 

“On  October  14  we  started  for  the  South  Carolina  Conference. 
We  passed  through  Kentucky,  everywhere  preaching  the  Word. 
The  Bishop  wrote  : ‘What  a field  is  opened  and  opening  daily  in 
this  new  world.’ 

“I  will  give  a specimen  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  itiner- 
ary. Friday,  about  half  an  hour  after  dark,  we  came  to  Rock  Castle 
Bridge  and  wished  for  entertainment  over  night.  The  answer  was 
‘All  full.’  The  Bishop,  sick  and  feeble  as  he  was,  and  I had  to  grope 
our  way  seven  miles  before  there  was  another  place  at  which  we 
could  put  up.  We  both  rejoiced  when  we  reached,  as  we  supposed, 
the  end  of  our  journey  for  that  toilsome  day.  We  inquired  if  they 
could  entertain  us.  The  answer  was  : ‘No  admittance.’  On  we  went 
a mile  further  and  wished  to  tarry  over  night.  The  answer  was  : 
‘No  room.’  We  began  to  despair.  The  hour  was  late.  Then  we 
came  across  a person  who  kindly  conducted  us  through  the  dark 
woods  amid  stumps  and  stones  for  several  miles  to  the  house  of  a 
kind  friend  who  exhibited  a hospitality  worthy  of  patriarchal  times. 
We  rode  forty-seven  miles  that  day.  It  was  eleven  at  night  when 
we  arrived.  We  had  had  no  dinner  or  supper,  so  they  gave  us  a 
delicious  meal  that  answered  for  both.  This  was  at  Waynes- 
borough,  and  the  family  that  so  kindly  entertained  us  was  Colonel 
Milton’s.  We  did  not  retire  till  midnight  and  next  morning  at  five 
o’clock  we  were  again  on  our  journey  and  travelled  on  till  on  Friday, 
the  8th,  we  reached  Athens,  Ga. 

“Everywhere  in  the  South  the  Bishop’s  visit  was  hailed  with  joy 
and  he  preached  almost  every  day. 

“The  Bishop  and  I went  to  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  I 
preached  in  both  places.  I preached  in  German  as  well  as  English. 
Here  I saw  peach  trees  in  bloom,  a great  curiosity  for  December. 

“Leaving  Camden  we  went  to  Charleston,  then  to  Georgetown 
where  we  stopped  with  William  Wayne,  nephew  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne.  He  was  born  in  Wilmington  in  1736. 

“A  short  time  before  the  conference  closed  at  Leesburgh,  Bishop 
Asbury  said  to  me:  ‘Henry,  as  soon  as  conference  adjourns  you 
must  have  the  horses  ready  and  we  must  go  right  to  your  father’s.’ 
I reminded  him  of  appointments  he  had  sent  on  to  Baltimore  arid 
through  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  He  said:  ‘Never  mind,  we 
can  get  them  filled;  I tell  you  we  must  go  right  to  your  father’s.’ 
We  were  then  one  hundred  miles  distant. 

“The  reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  plans  I believed  to  be, 
the  Bishop  had  a presentiment  or  an  impression  that  my  father  was 
dead.  How  else  could  we  account  for  his  abandoning  a long  list  of 
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appointments,  changing  his  entire  route  and  hastening  on  to  my 
father’s  ? 

“When  we  reached  Samuel  Brinkley’s,  who  lived  about  a mile 
from  our  old  homestead  the  mystery  was  solved;  there  we  heard 
my  father  was  dead.  He  was  taken  sick  the  17th  of  March  and  on 
Monday,  the  23rd,  he  departed  this  life  in  great  peace  and  triumph/ 
so  his  mournful  words  proved  true,  that  we  should  never  see  each 
other  again. 

“The  Bishop  makes  this  record : ‘Friday,  a cold  disagreeable 
ride  brought  us  across  the  country  to  Samuel  Brinkley’s;  here  I 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  my  dear  old  friend, 
Martin  Boehm.’ 

“The  next  day,  Saturday,  we  passed  by  his  new-made  grave  to 
the  old  homestead,  where  I found  my  mother  in  all  the  sorrows  of 
widowhood.  The  Bishop  writes  thus  : ‘Sabbath,  April  5,  I preached 
at  Boehm’s  Chapel  the  funeral  sermon  of  Martin  Boehm  and  gave 
my  audience  some  very  interesting  particulars  of  his  life.’  His 
text  was,  ‘Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.' 
Immense  was  the  crowd  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  mournful 
interest.  The  Bishop  drew  the  character  of  his  lifetime  friend  with 
great  exactness,  and  also  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  par- 
ticularly William  Otterbein. 

“‘Martin  Boehm,’  he  said,  ‘was  plain  in  dress  and  manners. 
When  age  had  stamped  its  impress  of  reverence  upon  him  he  filled 
the  mind  with  the  noble  idea  of  a patriarch.  At  the  head  of  a 
family,  a father,  a neighbour,  a friend,  a companion,  the  prominent 
feature  of  his  character  was  goodness ; you  felt  that  he  was  good. 
His  mind  was  strong  and  well  stored  with  the  learning  necessary 
for  one  whose  aim  is  to  preach  Christ  with  apostolic  zeal  and  sim- 
plicity. 

“ ‘The  virtue  of  hospitality  was  practised  by  his  family  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  following  the  impulses  of  their  own  gen- 
erous natures  the  members  of  his  household  obeyed  the  oft-repeated 
charge  of  their  head  to  open  his  doors  to  the  homeless  that  the 
weary  might  be  solaced  and  the  hungry  fed.  And  what  a family 
was  here  presented  to  an  observant  visitor.  Here  was  order,  quiet, 
occupation.  The  father,  if  not  absent  on  a journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  in  cold,  hunger  and  privation,  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  to  his  dispersed  brethren,  might,  by  his  conduct  under 
his  own  roof,  explain  to  a careful  looker-on  the  secret  of  a parent’s 
success  in  rearing  a family  to  the  duties  of  piety,  to  the  diligent  and 
useful  occupation  of  time  and  to  the  uninterrupted  exhibition  of 
reflected  and  reciprocal  love,  esteem  and  kindness  in  word  and  deed. 

“ ‘We  are  willing  to  hope  that  the  children  of  Martin  Boehm  and 
his  children’s  children  to  the  third,  fourth  and  last  generation,  will 
have  cause  to  thank  God  that  his  house  for  fifty  years  has  been  a 
house  for  the  welcome  reception  of  Gospel  ministers,  and  one  in 
which  the  worship  of  God  has  been  uninterruptedly  preserved  and 
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practised.  Oh  ye  children  and  grandchildren;  Oh  rising  generation 
who  have  so  often  heard  the  prayers  of  this  man  of  God  in  the 
houses  of  your  fathers ; Oh  ye  people  to  whom  he  has  long  preached 
the  word  of  truth,  Martin  Boehm  being  dead  yet  speaketh.’ 

“After  the  Bishop  had  finished  his  impressive  discourse  which 
was  listened  to  with  tears  and  sighs  by  a numerous  auditory,  he 
called  on  me  to  speak.  I endeavoured  to  do  so,  but,  when  I stood 
in  the  pulpit  where  I had  so  often  beheld  my  father,  in  the  church 
that  bore  his  name,  with  my  venerable  mother  before  me,  tottering 
over  the  grave,  my  relatives  all  around  me,  where  I could  look  out 
of  the  window  into  the  burying-ground  and  see  the  new-made 
grave  of  my  father,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  I was  so  overcome 
that  I could  only  utter,  ‘Let  silence  speak/ 

“The  people  were  deeply  affected  all  over  the  house.  There  was 
weeping  from  many  eyes.  My  father  was  greatly  beloved  in  life 
and  deeply  lamented  in  death.  I had  heard  the  venerable  Asbury 
often  when  he  was  great,  and  he  was  peculiarly  great  on  funeral 
occasions,  but  then  he  far  transcended  himself. 

“My  father  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  when  he  died,  and 
had  preached  the  Gospel  fifty-five  years.” 

Rev.  Henry  Boehm  lived  to  the  great  age  of  101.  At  the  age  of 
91  he  wrote  his  “Reminiscences,”  and  on  his  hundredth  birthday 
preached  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Martin  Boehm’s  eldest 
son  John,  with  all  his  family  excepting  his  two  eldest  daughters 
who  were  married,  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  new  Republic 
and  determined  to  live  under  the  flag  which  had  furnished  protec- 
tion to  his  grandfather  nearly  one  hundred  years  before,  set  forth 
for  the  new  land  of  freedom,  Canada.  He  settled  on  land  located 
at  the  forks  of  Black  Creek,  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  Niagara 
River  about  midway  between  the  Falls  and  Fort  Erie,  and  about  a 
mile  inland  from  the  Niagara  River.  He  was  born  in  1755  and 
married  Barbara  Walter,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom 
Adam  Boehm,  my  grandfather,  was  the  eldest.  My  grandfather 
was  born  May  29,  1783.  Among  his  papers  which  I now  have  is  a 
note  in  the  writing  of  his  grandmother,  the  wife  of  Martin  Boehm, 
reading  as  follows : “Adam  Boehm  was  born  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord,  1783,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  29th  day.  (Signed)  Eve 
Boehm,  June  4th,  1783.”  The  baby  was  the  first  grandchild  in  the 
family.  Another  of  his  children,  Julianna,  married  Philip  Buck,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  who 
later  took  up  land  and  settled  on  the  Dundas  Road  near  Palermo. 
One  of  her-granddaughters  is  Mrs.  Colin  H.  Campbell,  of  Winnipeg, 
the  widow  of  an  Attorney-General  of  Manitoba  and  a member  of 
this  Association.  Barbara  Boehm,  John  Boehm’s  widow,  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Nelson,  on 
the  Dundas  Highway.  In  1812,  John  Boehm  died  intestate  and 
Adam,  his  eldest  son,  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate. 
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The  constant  struggle  to  hew  a home  out  of  the  bush,  the  lack  of 
the  smallest  luxury,  the  never-ending  toil  is  only  too  apparent  in  the 
written  records  which  have  come  down  to  this  generation.  The 
inventory  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  John  Boehm  is  eloquent  of 
the  lack  of  luxuries,  though  he  had  evidently  a well  stocked  farm. 
On  November  17th,  1818,  when  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Adam 
Boehm  was  married  by  a Justice  of  the  Peace  to  Catharine  Gonder, 
a girl  of  sixteen,  born  in  1801.  She  was  a daughter  of  Captain 
Jacob  Gonder,  who  served  in  the  Lincoln  Militia  in  the  War  of 
1812,  and  whose  father,  Michael  Gonder,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River.  Pie  came  as  a U.  E. 
Loyalist  in  1789.  First  settling  at  Niagara,  later  he  built  himself  a 
comfortable  log  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  about  a mile 
north  of  Black  Creek.  When  the  Niagara  Boulevard  was  built  a 
few  years  ago,  the  old  house  which  had  never  gone  out  of  the 
family,  was  demolished.  During  the  War  of  1812  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Sir  George  Drummond.  Michael  Gonder  came 
from  Strasburg,  a few  miles  from  Lancaster  City.  His  house  had 
been  burnt  by  the  rebels  because  he  was  a Loyalist  and  had  fre- 
quently sheltered  British  officers  in  his  home.  He  came  with  two 
of  his  children  to  Canada.  His  wife  and  the  remaining  children 
stayed  in  Pennsylvania.  He  never  returned,  and  never  saw  them 
again. 

Among  the  items  in  an  old  account  book  we  find  reference,  on 
June  5th,  1815,  to  the  addition  which  was  then  made  to  the  original 
log  house  which  had  been  the  first  home  of  the  Boehm  family  in 
Canada.  This  building  still  stands  in  excellent  condition.  The  car- 
penter, David  Denud,  who  helped  in  the  work  of  building,  was  paid 
eight  York  shillings  per  day.  On  February  9th,  1821,  Adam  Boehm 
paid  for  chopping  thirty-five  and  a half  cords  of  wood,  one  shilling 
and  nine  pence,  York  currency,  per  cord.  On  December  14th,  1819, 
Capt.  Jacob  Gander  gave  Adam  Boehm,  his  son-in-law,  nineteen 
feet  of  walnut  boards  for  a cradle.  This  cradle  already  has  served 
three  generations,  and  the  writer’s  little  grandson  of  the  fourth 
generation  also  has  used  it.  In  1837,  Adam  Boehm  notes  in  his 
account  book  that  he  was  given  a two-dollar  bill  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Bank,  which  bank  he  found  had  failed.  He  returned  the  bill 
and  got  in  place  of  it  a Bank  of  Montreal  bill  for  two  dollars,  num- 
ber 498,  dated  Jan.  1,  1836.  He  evidently  had  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  bill  would  be  all  right  for  he  makes  a memorandum 
that  he  passed  it  to  Herman  Zimmerman,  November  30. 

Adam  Boehm  died  in  1863,  aged  eighty  years.  His  widow  died 
in  1883,  also  aged  eighty.  Adam  Boehm,  the  writer’s  grandfather, 
served  in  the  Third  Company  of  the  Lincoln  Militia  during  the  War 
of  1812.  He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Erie  and  was  made 
a Sergeant  after  the  battle.  At  the  death  of  Adam  Boehm,  his  son 
Joseph,  the  writer’s  father,  assumed  the  administration  of  the 


Built  of  logs  by  John  Boehm  in  1800.  Later  boarded  over.  In  Boehm 
family  until  1923,  and  still  occupied  as  a dwelling  in  1928. 
Birth-place  of  Major  Boehm. 
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estate  and  continued  to  live  on  the  farm  until  1875,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Elora,  where  he  resided  until  about  twenty  years  ago 
when  he  came  to  Toronto.  He  joined  the  militia  at  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  Raid  and  served  as  a Captain  in  the  same  Regiment  in  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  He 
retired  from  the  active  militia  with  the  rank  of  Senior  Major.  He 
married,  in  1873,  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Tyther- 
leigh,  of  Stevensville,  Welland  County,  an  Englishman  from  the 
County  of  Somerset,  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1848.  Joseph 
Gonder  Boehm  had  six  children  of  whom  the  writer,  who  was  born 
on  the  old  homestead  a year  before  his  father  left  the  farm,  is  the 
eldest.  Two  of  his  sons,  Captain  William  Ralph  Boehm  and  the 
writer,  served  in  the  Great  War. 


Memoirs  of  the  Servos  Family 

By  John  R.  Servos. 

The  existence  at  the  present  time  of  two  great  distinct  political 
confederacies  in  North  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  is  primarily  owing  to  the  long  continuous  move- 
ments of  two  opposing  sections  or  parts  of  the  English  people  in 
the  land  of  our  common  ancestors ; the  party  of  monarchical  and  the 
party  of  republican  tendencies,  divisions  which  seem  to  be  inher- 
ent in  human  nature  itself. 

The  revolution  of  1642  was  the  culmination  of  Puritan  ascend- 
ancy in  England,  which  reaction  restored  royal  authority  to  the 
constitution. 

The  distinct  party  lines  of  English  politics  which,  under  various 
names  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  time  to  the  present,  take 
their  modern  form.  It  will  be  found  that  those  party  struggles  in 
the  motherland  furnish  the  key  that  unlocks  the  secret  of  British 
Canadian  politics,  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  United  States — 
differences  which  perpetuate  the  division  of  North  America  in  two 
distinct  and  rival  but  not,  it  is  hoped,  unfriendly  nations. 

To  understand  the  true  genius  and  origin  of  the  English  speak- 
ing people  in  Canada,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  settlement  of  New 
England  colonies  by  the  thwarted,  and  to  some  extent,  persecuted 
Puritans  of  the  17th  Century.  They  left  their  native  land  full  of 
bitterness,  with  no  love  for  either  its  Church  or  monarchy.  The 
English  Commonwealth  had  been  their  ideal  of  civil  government 
and,  from  the  very  first  settlement  of  the  Puritans  in  Massa- 
chusetts, their  steady  endeavour  and  policy  was  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Mother  country  and  erect  their  ideal  in  a republi- 
can church  and  state  on  this  continent. 

The  germ  of  the  American  revolt  was  planted  in  New  England 
from  its  very  origin  and  nothing  the  mother  country  could  do  for 
them— wars  with  France  undertaken  in  their  behalf,  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  tens  of  thousands  of  British  lives  lost  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  British  money  spent  in  protecting  them — was  of  any 
avail  to  excite  a loyal  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the  mother  coun- 
try. There  were,  of  course,  thousands  of  New  England  men  who 
formed  honourable  exceptions  to  the  general  disaffection  of  the 
Puritan  population;  but,  they  were  outnumbered  and  overborne 
by  their  discontented  fellow  countrymen. 

In  other  colonies  it  was  quite  different.  New  York  was  col- 
onized first  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  the  English;  the  English 
settlers  of  New  York  were  largely  loyalist  in  principle.  The  same 
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may  be  said  of  New  Jersey,  while  the  Quaker  element  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  German  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  loyal  and 
well  affected  to  the  empire. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  causes  of  disputes  which 
arose  at  first  in  New  England  with  regard  to  the  mother  country. 
The  questions  once  raised  grew  rapidly  to  a head.  The  Stamp  Act 
and  the  Revenue  Act  of  Great  Britain,  very  impolitic  certainly, 
yet  in  their  intention,  good  and  excusable,  were  a bad  means  of 
bringing  round  a good  end,  namely:  to  supplement  the  want  of  a 
united  common  Government  among  all  the  colonies.  These  pro- 
posed measures  raised  the  popular  clamor  in  America.  The  infec- 
tion of  disloyalty  to  the  empire  was  zealously  propagated  from 
New  England  and  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  according  to  their 
sentiment  and  opinions,  became  divided  into  two  great  parties 
which  in  the  end  developed  into  the  party  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  party  of  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  the  former  tending  to  a sev- 
erance and  the  latter  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  national  ties 
with  the  motherland. 

Of  the  progress  of  that  great  debate  and  of  the  fierce  and  war- 
like tempers  which  it  evoked,  and  of  its  final  effect  upon  Canada 
it  gives  us  some  interesting  evidence. 

If  seeds  of  disloyalty  were  sown  in  the  New  England  colonies 
from  the  beginning,  so,  it  is  equally  certain,  the  seeds  of  loyal 
connection  with  the  Crown  and  Empire  of  Britain  were  sown  in 
Canada  and  have  ever  borne  the  noblest  and  most  glorious  fruits. 
The  settlement  of  this  country  by  the  expatriated  Loyalists  of 
America  was  the  leaven  that  has  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  Can- 
adian nationality  and  made  this  country  what  I trust  it  will  ever 
remain — the  most  loyal,  orderly  and  progressive  part  of  Britain’s 
Empire. 

Yet,  we  know  and  regret  that  modern  history — English  history 
through  absolute  ignorance,  American  history  through  suppres- 
sion or  misrepresentation  of  facts — fails  to  do  the  slightest  justice 
to  the  men  who  founded  this  Dominion. 

I speak  not  with  reference  to  our  French  fellow  subjects,  but 
to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  have  given  Canada  its  form 
and  importance,  stamping  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  Crown,  the  em- 
blem of  the  grandest  Empire  the  world  ever  knew. 

This  memoir  of  personal  history  was  written  solely  as  a family 
record,  to  preserve  traditions  that  have  for  a century  been  kept 
warm  by  the  fireside. 

It  relates  to  a family  of  the  respectable  middle  class  which  may 
be  taken  as  completely  representative  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Loyalists  who  founded  Upper  Canada. 

The  true  history  of  Canada  cannot  be  written  without  deep 
study  and  investigation  into  the  principles,  motives  and  acts  of  the 
American  Loyalists.  Yet,  how  little  does  professed  history  record 
of  them.  English  writers  on  the  subject,  with  few  exceptions,  take 
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their  views  second  hand  from  American  sources,  and  I have  failed 
to  find  more  than  one  American  writer  who  is  able  or  willing  to 
do  justice  to  one  half  of  the  American  people  who,  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  sided  with  the  mother  country  and  who, 
when  at  last  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  the  Unity  of  the 
Empire,  left  their  estates,  houses  and  positions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  betook  themselves  to  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  to  start  life  afresh  under  the  flag 
they  had  refused  to  forsake. 

The  Americans  have  held  their  centenary  celebration  of  inde- 
pendence to  commemorate  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  in  the 
year  1776. 

The  following  memoir  of  the  Servos  family  is  given  as  a typical 
example  of  the  fortunes  of  fidelity  of  that  United  Empire  Loyalist 
stock  to  which  Canada  owes  much. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years  war  in  Germany,  when 
the  country  had  measurably  recovered  from  the  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion of  that  period  of  trial  and  suffering  in  the  fatherland,  the 
ambition  of  France  and  the  thirst  for  glory  of  the  young  King 
Louis  XIV  again  plunged  Germany  into  a long  war  in  which  he 
wrested  from  her  the  ancient  principality  of  Alsace  and  annexed 
it  to  France  and  which,  only  in  our  day,  1870,  was  recovered  and 
restored  to  Germany. 

The  reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Leo- 
pold I,  of  Austria,  were  memorable  for  the  long,  persistent  and 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  the  dominions  of  each 
of  those  sovereigns.  It  was  hard  to  tell  to  which  of  them  the 
bloody  palm  was  most  due. 

Louis,  after  eight  years  of  persecution  against  the  most  indus- 
trious and  enlightened  of  his  subjects,  at  last  repealed  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  with  it  the  only  guarantee  for  toleration  in  France. 
The ’Huguenots  were  persecuted  and  proscribed;  they  escaped  by 
tens  of  thousands  from  France  to  England  and  wherever  safety 
afforded  itself. 

Leopold,  of  Austria,  was  equally  harsh  and  intolerant ; Hungary 
was  the  chief  seat  of  Protestantism  in  his  dominions.  A fierce 
persecution  was  directed  against  them  with  the  result  of  expelling 
thousands  of  Hungarian  Protestants  who  found  refuge  in  the 
Protestant  states  of  Germany,  Holland  and  England. 

Among  the  Protestant  refugees  from  Hungary,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  Century,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Servos  family, 
of  whom  a brief  account  I shall  now  undertake  to  give. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  eight  miles  below  Coblenz, 
lay  the  ancient  principality  of  Wied,  a principality  of  the  empire 
and  the  inheritance  of  a long  line  of  liberal  and  enlightened  rulers. 
Their  residence  was  the  old  feudal  castle  of-  Wied,  overlooking 
the  broad  Rhine  and  a fertile  domain  of  vineyards,  corn  fields  and 
meadows  and  towers  and  villages  which  gave  the  title  to  the 
Princes  or  Counts  of  Wied  and  Lords  of  Runkel  and  Issenberg. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  Counts  of  Wied  was  Prince  Alex- 
ander, who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century,  founded  the 
town  of  Neu  Wied  on  the  Rhine,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment instead  of  the  old  city  of  Alt  Wied  which  had  previously 
been  the  capital. 

Prince  Alexander  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  in  France 
and  Hungary  offered  his  protection  and  a free  asylum  to  men  of 
every  religion  in  his  new  city  of  Neu  Wied,  which  offer  was  gladly 
and  eagerly  accepted  by  the  persecuted  Huguenots  and  Hungar- 
ians, a great  many  of  whom  flocked  in  and  took  up  their  abode 
under  the  noble  Prince  of  Wied.  The  city  greatly  prospered  and 
soon  became  a bright  landmark  in  southern  Germany,  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a city  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants of  the  continent. 

Among  the  refugees  from  Hungary  was  the  family  of  Servos, 
which  probably  was  Hungarian,  of  Servian  origin,  as  the  name 
is  a Hungarian  form  of  Serbos,  pronounced  Servos,  meaning 
Servian.  They  settled  in  Alt  Wied  and  subsequently  removed  to 
the  new  city  of  Neu  Wied  where  they  lived  and  prospered  some 
of  them  taking  up  the  military  profession  in  the  service  of  their 
adopted  and  afterwards  of  their  native  Prince. 

Christopher  Servos,  born  at  Alt  Wied  about  the  year  1670,  is 
the  first  whom  we  shall  particularize  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Can- 
adian branch  of  the  family.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Wied  as  a private  soldier  of  his  guard  in  the  year  1687  and  in 
which,  by  a succession  of  promotions,  he  attained  the  rank  of  an 
officer.  He  served  in  the  army  thirty-nine  years  and  nine  months. 
He  went  through  the  great  campaign  of  Marlboro,  serving  in  the 
German  contingent  which  formed  a large  part  of  the  army  of  that 
great  commander. 

On  the  termination  of  his  long  military  service  Christopher 
Servos,  being  then  a man  well  up  in  years  (about  fifty-seven) 
with  a wife  and  family  of  six  grown  children,  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  one  of  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  about  which 
he  had  heard  a great  deal  during  his  campaigns  with  the  English 
armies. 

Prince  Frederick  William  of  Wied,  the  reigning  Prince  at  that 
time,  gave  him  the  most  honourable  discharge  from  military 
service  and  with  it  a letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation 
under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  the  Governors  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  one  of  which  provinces  he  intended  to  settle. 

This  letter  written  in  old  German  on  parchment,  with  the  sig- 
nature and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Wied,  is  still  preserved  by  the 
family  and,  by  last  accounts,  was  in  possession  of  Mr.  Ethelbert 
Servos,  of  Hamilton.  It  recommends  Christopher  Servos  to  the 
respective  Governors  of  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  reads  as  follows : 
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“We,  Frederick  William  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Count  of 
Wied  and  Lord  of  Runkel  and  Issenberg,  do  hereby  declare  that 
Christopher  Servos,  a native  of  our  principality,  entered  our  mili- 
tary service  in  the  year  of  1687.  He  served  in  our  guards  as  a 
musqueteer  twelve  years,  as  a corporal  five  years,  as  sergeant 
fifteen  years,  as  a Landsfahndrick  seven  years  and  nine  months. 
During  this  long  service  he  was  always  distinguished  as  a brave 
and  honourable  man,  faithful  in  the  performance  of  every  military 
duty  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  of  strictest  integrity,  upright 
and  honourable  as  becomes  a good  man  and  faithful  soldier  to  be. 

“We,  therefore  of  our  own  motion  and  free  will,  understanding 
that  he  desires  to  emigrate  to  America  with  his  wife  and  six 
children,  do  hereby  grant  him  an  honourable  discharge  from  our 
service  and  release  him  from  all  our  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tions, declaring  hereby  the  great  satisfaction  we  have  had  from 
his  long  and  honourable  services.  Not  desiring  to  lose  him,  yet, 
since  of  his  own  desire,  he  has  resolved  to  go  with  his  wife  and  six 
children  to  America,  the  better  to  provide  for  their  future  wel- 
fare; and  will  betake  himself  either  to  New  York  or  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  order  that  he  may  be  favourably  received  by  the  Honourable 
Governors  of  New  York  or  Pensylvania,  as  a man  in  every  way 
worthy  of  their  assistance  and  patronage,  we  recommend  the  said 
Christopher  Servos  to  them,  pledging  ourselves  by  any  means  in 
our  power  to  the  said  Honourable  Governors  to  reciprocate  any 
kindness,  good  will  and  assistance  which  they  may  be  pleased  to 
show  to  the  said  Christopher  Servos. 

“And  in  order  to  further  ratify  these  presents  we  subscribe 
herewith  our  own  hand  and  order  them  to  be  sealed  with  the  great 
seal  of  our  principality. 

“Given  in  this  our  residenz  Hoff-a- 

Neu  Wied  am  Rhine, 

April  27th,  1726.  Frederick.” 

In  the  summer  of  1726,  Christopher  Servos  and  his  family  em- 
barked for  North  America,  where  this  pioneer  of  German  emigra- 
tion duly  landed  at  New  York. 

He  was  received  by  Governor  Burnet,  a clever  man,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Bishop  Burnet,  who  doubtless  received  him  kindly. 

Whether  he  obtained  from  the  Governor  a grant  of  land  or 
whether  he  purchased  it  is  not  known,  but  he  presently  acquired 
possession  of  a large  tract  on  the  Charlotte  River,  near  Schoharie 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  settled  there  with  his  sons,  who 
were  young  men,  and  commenced  to  clear  the  lands  and  make  a 
new  home  for  the  family. 
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They  cleared  several  farms,  built  grist  and  saw  mills  and 
started  stores  and,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  traded  with  the  In- 
dians, and  in  time  became  prosperous  and  widely  known.  The 
Servos  Settlement  on  the  Charlotte  was  one  of  the  land  marks  on 
the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  until 
the  Revolution.  Old  Christopeher  Servos  died  at  a very  advanced 
age,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known. 

His  sons,  true  to  the  military  spirit  of  their  father,  held  com- 
missions in  the  provincial  militia  and  served  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler  in  the  French  war.  They  were 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, in  1754  and  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara in  1759.  The  family  was  on  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with 
Sir  William  Johnson,  one  of  the  sisters  marrying  a near  relative  of 
Sir  William,  whom  she  accompanied  through  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  French  war.  That  lady  came  to  Canada  and  died  at  the 
Servos  homestead,  Niagara  township,  1811,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground, 
Lake  Road,  Niagara,  where  a monument  records  her  memory. 

After  the  close  of  the  French  war,  the  sons  of  Christopher 
Servos  devoted  themselves  afresh  to  farming  and  milling.  As 
magistrates,  men  of  business  and  officers  of  the  militia  they  were 
much  respected  throughout  the  district  where  they  resided. 

When  the  agitation  which  preceded  the  revolution  began  in  the 
colony  of  New  York,  the  Servos  estates  were  held  by  grandsons 
of  the  old  soldier  from  the  Rhine.  The  eldest  of  these,  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  family,  was  Thomas  Servos,  a man  of  great 
wealth,  who  owned  a good  business  on  the  Charlotte  River ; he 
had  four  sons,  all  young  men,  who  lived  with  him  at  home. 

The  trouble  in  the  colonies  arose  mainly  out  of  the  permanent 
disaffection  of  the  Puritan  element  in  New  England,  which  was 
disloyal  from  the  very  origin  of  its  settlement  in  Massachusetts, 
but  the  constant  wars  with  France  and  the  dangers  ever  dreaded 
from  Canada  kept  down  open  manifestations  of  disloyalty  until 
the  conquest  of  Canada  relieved  New  England  of  all  fear  of  France 
and  enabled  the  head  of  disaffection  to  be  raised  with  boldness. 

The  way  in  which  some  of  the  colonies  had  shirked  their  obli- 
gations in  regard  to  their  quota  of  troops  and  money  to  be  furnished 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  France  had  long  been  a standing 
grievance,  trouble  and  complaint. 

As  is  well  known,  the  proposal  for  a colonial  union  in  the  year 
1754  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  French  war,  was  mainly 
interested  in  equalizing  the  common  share  of  public  expenditure, 
the  quota  of  troops  and  the  money  to  be  furnished  by  the  respective 
colonies. 

The  failure  of  the  convention  that  met  at  Albany  to  establish 
an  equitable  union  of  the  colonies,  was  the  true  reason  for  the 
measures  taken  after  the  conquest  of  Canada,  to  equalize  by  act  of 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  contributions  of  the  several 
colonies  to  the  common  object  of  the  defence  of  America. 


The  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  effort — a rash  and  inju- 
dicious one — to  raise  a common  fund  for  the  military  defence  of  the 
colonies  and  do  for  them  what  had  failed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  projected  union  of  1754. 

An  immense  agitation  was  started  in  New  England  over  the 
Stamp  Act,  which  by  political  arts  was  extended  to  other  colonies. 

The  Province  of  New  York  was,  on  the  whole,  loyal  to  British 
connection;  its  loyal  politics  had  long  been  headed  by  the  Delaney 
and  Livingstone  families  respectively,  the  former  representing 
the  Tory  and  the  latter  the  Whig  party,  with  the  preponderance 
generally  in  favor  of  the  former. 

The  Tories,  or  loyalists,  generally  disapproved  of  the  Stamp 
Act  and  other  measures  of  like  nature,  but,  theirs  was  a loyal  con- 
stitutional opposition  and  few  at  first  of  the  Whigs  even  in  New 
York,  outside  of  a band  of  professed  agitators  in  the  city  headed 
by  one  McDougal,  the  publisher  of  a violent  Whig  newspaper,  ever 
contemplated  revolution. 

The  Loyalists  of  the  revolution  were  not  blind  defenders  of  ar- 
bitrary and  unconstitutional  power  any  more  than  the  Whigs  were 
the  virtuous  asserters  of  pure  liberty  which  they  pretended  to  be. 
The  former,  while  admitting  the  impolicy  of  the  Stamp  Act  and 
other  revenue  measures,  saw  nothing  in  them  to  warrant  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire;  the  majority  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  violence. 

The  election  of  the  so-called  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York, 
chosen  by  the  Whig  partisans  conclusively,  (the  loyalists  being 
disfranchised  unless  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  Congress), 
threw  New  York  into  the  most  violent  civil  war  of  any  of  the 
colonies.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  the  State  decreed  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  persons  who  adhered  to  their 
lawful  government.  Loyalists  were  arrested,  proscribed  and  de- 
clared to  be  “traitors”  by  men  who  were  themselves  legally  and 
undeniably  th,e  only  traitors  in  the  colony. 

The  most  wealthy  of  the  loyal  people  of  New  York  were 
marked  out  for  plunder,  the  most  spirited  for  arrest  and  con- 
finement. 

Men  who  had  been  born  in  the  colony  and  had  lived  all  their 
lives  creditably  as  good  subjects,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  King  and  upon  whose  consciences  these  oaths  were 
held  binding,  were  required  on  pain  of  losing  both  property  and 
liberty  to  fall  in  with  the  revolutionary  course  of  the  Whigs  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  rebel  Congress. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  New  York  re- 
fused to  become  rebels  and  would  undoubtedly,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, have  preserved  New  York  from  revolution.  The  temporiz- 
ing and  conciliatory  policy  of  Lord  Howe  and  General  Clinton 
enabled  the  Whigs  to  terrorize  the  people  of  the  interior  until 
the  whole  civil  administration  of  the  colony  was  overthrown 


The  Servos  House,  erected  in  1783-1784,  showing  later  additions. 
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Bonnet  worn  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ball, 
wife  of  Colonel  John  D.  Servos,  1818. 
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and  the  seizure  of  the  persons  and  property  of  leading  Loyalists 
led  speedily  to  the  civil  war  that  followed. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  Loyalist  party  in  the  colonies  was 
composed  chiefly  of  native  Americans  of  the  better  and  wealthier 
classes  of  society,  while  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  outside  of 
New  England  was  composed  of  the  foreign  element  and  needy 
emigrants  of  late  arrival,  which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
continental  army  as  distinct  from  the  militia  of  the  several  states. 
It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  fact  that  caused  the  loyal  and 
venerable  Seabury,  afterwards  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  the  United  States,  to  exclaim  in  retort  to  Whig 
persecutors : — 

“No,  if  I must  be  enslaved  let  it  be  to  a King,  not  to  a parcel  of 
upstart  lawless  committee  men.  If  I must  be  devoured,  let  it  be 
by  the  jaws  of  a lion  and  not  gnawed  to  death  by  rats  and  vermin/’ 

At  this  time,  which,  it  was  said,  tried  men’s  souls,  the  descend- 
ants of  Christopher  Servos  were  one  and  all  loyal  to  the  King  and 
to  British  connection. 

Thomas  Servos,  now  head  of  the  family,  was  a man  of  clear 
mind  and  independent  character.  He  had  served  in  the  French 
war  with  honour,  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a magistrate 
and  a military  officer  to  the  King,  and  was  not  one  ever  to  think  of 

breaking  it. 

They  all  were  of  determined  character.  They  were  obnoxious 
to  a high  degree  to  the  Whig  committees  of  Schoharie  county, 
whom  they  opposed  and  kept  down  with  a prompt  and  heavy  hand ; 
they  had  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  Whig  programme  in 
all  their  section  of  the  Charlotte.  The  committee  reported  to 
General  Washington  their  inability  to  establish  a revolution  in 
that  part  of  the  province  and  called  upon  him  to  furnish  a military 
force  to  aid  them  in  subduing  the  loyalist  population  of  the 
Charlotte. 

Thomas  Servos  was,  in  June  1778,  living  quietly  at  home  when 
the  expedition  was  sent  to  arrest  him,  the  valley  being  entered 
and  his  house  suddenly  surrounded.  It  was  in  the  night,  but  the 
family  were  still  up.  The  four  sons  of  Thomas  were  away  at 
the  time.  His  wife,  a worthy  lady  of  Dutch  family,  his  son  Daniel’s 
wife,  his  grand-daughter  Magdeleine,  three  years  old,  and  the  serv- 
ants were  alone  in  the  house. 

The  cavalry  rode  up  suddenly  to  the  door  and  the  house  was 
surrounded  before  any  alarm  could  be  given.  The  officers,  Long, 
Murphy,  Ellerson,  and  several  of  their  men  dismounted,  went  into 
the  house  and,  with  much  irritating  language,  proceeded  rudely  to 
arrest  him  and  ordered  him  to  accompany  them  as  their  prisoner 
to  Albany.  He  refused,  and  when  Murphy  laid  hands  on  him  he 
broke  away  and  took  up  an  axe  and  lifted  it  to  defend  himself, 
when  he  was  instantly  shot  by  the  rifle  of  Ellerson. 
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The  murder  of  Thomas  was  not  avenged  by  his  sons  for,  very 
shortly  after  his  death,  Jacob  was  dispatched  with  the  Indian 
Chief  Brant  and  a force  of  Loyalists  and  Indians  down  the  Scho- 
harie to  destroy  the  forts  that  had  been  erected  there,  three  in 
number,  and  to  clear  the  country  of  the  enemy  and  bring  in  such 
of  the  Loyalists’  families  as  desired  to  escape  to  Canada. 

Thomas’  sons  were  conspicuous  for  their  military  services 
throughout  the  revolutionary  war.  Daniel  was  a captain  and  two 
of  his  brothers  were  privates  in  “Butler’s  Rangers”.  Jacob  was  an 
officer  with  the  North  Confederate  Indians.  They  were  at  Oris- 
kany,  Wyoming  and  other  engagements  on  the  frontiers  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Shortly  after,  in  1781,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years  ago, 
the  sons  of  Thomas  accepted  United  Empire  grants  of  land  from 
the  Crown  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River.  Daniel 
settled  on  the  Four  Mile  Creek  about  four  miles  from  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake.  Here  Captain  Daniel  erected  a flour,  saw  and  cider 
mill,  a tannery  and  potash  works  in  the  year  1785  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  a general  store.  The  first  grist  mill  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1812.  Another  immediately  was  erected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  growing  population;  this  was  also  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1820,  to  be  succeeded  by  another,  which  collapsed  only  a few 
years  ago.  The  old  homestead  on  the  crown  of  the  hill,  overlook- 
ing Lake  Ontario  and  built  in  1783-1784,  is  still  standing  and  oc- 
cupied by  his  grand-daughter  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  Snider. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783,  Captain  Daniel  made  an 
energetic  attempt  to  recover  his  estates  on  the  Charlotte  River, 
but  all  rights  were  denied  him.  He  did,  however,  recover  and 
bring  back  to  Canada  his  daughter  Magdeleine  who  was  then 
about  nine  years  of  age.  This  girl  in  time  became  the  mother  of 
the  wife  of  William  Kirby,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

The  story  of  that  journey  through  the  wilderness  forms  a 
page  in  the  history  of  the  family  itself.  All  was  replete  with 
charm  and  adventure — the  delight  of  the  reunion,  the  wonders 
of  the  forest,  the  seemingly  endless  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  which 
they  followed  in  a frail  craft  until  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  On- 
tario was  reached.  Finally,  on  his  welcome  arrival  at  his  house, 
which  was  known  as  “Palatine  Hill”,  where  flew  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land, Daniel  Servos  found,  in  the  companionship  of  Loyalist  neigh- 
bors, recompense  for  the  loss  of  lands  and  wealth  amid  southern 
foes.  Daniel  died  after  a brief  period  of  peace  in  1808  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

The  War  of  1812 

Peace  was  not  for  long.  Fort  Niagara  was  given  over  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  York,  now  To- 
ronto. Having  lost  its  status  as  the  Capital,  Newark  was  about  to 
attain  another  deathless  distinction,  for  on  its  plains  was  to  be  fought 
a decisive  battle,  the  result  of  which  gave  birth  to  a new  nation. 
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At  the  inception  of  the  war  the  fires  of  loyalty  were  stirred 
once  more  in  the  hearts  of  the  Servos  family.  The  three  sons  of 
the  deceased  Daniel  had  a share  in  all  the  battles  fought  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  and  their  services  were  ever  distinguished  by 
zeal  and  valor.  Their  names  appeared  frequently  in  the  honour 
rolls  sent  to  England. 

Concerning  the  traits  of  heroism  of  women  and  children  during 
the  war,  many  commendable  accounts  remain  yet  to  be  written. 

Once  when  the  men  were  away  on  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
widow  of  Daniel  Servos  was  alone  in  her  son’s  house,  a band  of 
United  States  marauders  invaded  the  place.  With  true  spirit  she 
defied  them,  and  received  a blow  on  the  breast  from  the  sword 
hilt  of  the  leader  from  which  she  did  not  recover. 

Without  a doubt  the  most  dramatic  phase  of  the  war  was  the 
besieging  of  the  United  States  army  in  Newark  (Niagara-on-the- 
Lake)  which  they  had  previously  taken,  their  evacuation  of  the 
old  capital  after  they  had  burned  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  subse- 
quent revenge  taken  by  the  British  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  six  days  later,  which  was  followed  by 
the  laying  in  ashes  of  some  of  the  enemies’  villages  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara  River. 

A flotilla  of  small  boats,  only  by  use  of  which  the  passage  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  contemplated  attack  on  Fort  Niagara 
could  be  made,  lay  on  the  beach  below  Daniel  Servos’  house.  The 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  was  too  closely  guarded  to  permit  of  an 
assault  by  way  of  the  lake ; it  had  to  be  by  way  of  the  river  from 
above. 

On  the  night  of  December  18th,  1813,  Captain  John  D.  Servos, 
son  of  Daniel,  superintended  the  transportation  of  the  boats  across 
country  about  five  miles  to  the  river  and  directed  the  embarking 
of  the  troops.  Before  day-break  the  next  morning  the  attack 
was  made.  As  the  troops  cautiously  floated  down  stream  the 
morning  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  burnt  timbers  wafted  to 
them  from  the  smouldering  embers  of  Newark’s  two  hundred 
deserted  houses  and  shops  which  they  could  see  as  they  passed, 
the  snow-clad  skeletons  of  the  buildings  standing  up  like  spectres 
calling  for  vengeance.  No  wonder  the  assault  was  short-lived  and 
bloody.  “At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  only”  was  the  command 
given  by  Colonel  Murray  who  was  in  charge.  Sixty-five  of  the 
enemy  were  slain  and  fifteen  wounded  by  the  bayonet;  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  surrendered. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  and  Captain  John  D.  Servos,  sons  of  Captain 
Daniel,  the  loyalist,  were  officers  in  the  militia  and  led  their  men 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Niagara.  The  courage  of  Daniel  was  highly 
commended  in  official  reports  sent  to  England  to  the  Prince  Regent 
by  Colonel  Murray  and  Lieut.  Colonel  Harvey,  C.O.’s  in  the  penin- 
sula at  that  time.  It  was  Lieutenant  Servos  who  received  the 
sword  of  the  American  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Niagara  on  this 
occasion. 
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Jacob,  previously  mentioned  as  Colonel  of  the  North  Confed- 
erate Indians,  and  brother  of  Captain  Daniel,  settled  where  Port 
Dalhousie  stands  to-day,  but,  later  moved  farther  inland  and  took 
up  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Town- 
ship of  Gainsboro,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

The  foregoing  is  only  an  epitome  of  the  illustrious  deeds  and 
valour  displayed  by  Christopher  Servos  and  members  of  his  family. 
His  descendants  glory  in  the  reflection  of  their  staunch,  true  and 
constant  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  during  a period  when  the 
history  of  Canada  was  about  to  be  moulded.  It  is  a consoling  fact 
that  the  loyal  spirit  so  exemplified  at  such  an  early  period  has 
borne  fruit  throughout  the  many  branches  of  the  Servos  family 
who  have  not  failed  to  uphold  British  institutions  and  to  maintain 
the  deepest  respect  for  the  Crown  of  England  down  to  the  present 
time. 


Two  of  the  sixteen  chairs  used  at  the  first  Meeting-  of  Parliament  at  Newark, 
U.C.,  in  1792.  Now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Mary  Servos  Snider, 
Palatine  Hill. 


Belleville  Celebration 

A celebration  was  held  in  the  City  of  Belleville  from  June  1 5th 
to  19th,  1924,  to  commemorate  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

The  celebration  was  held  as  a result  of  a resolution  moved  by 
W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab, 
and  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association 
of  Canada,  November  16th,  1922,  as  follows: — 

“The  United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada  approves 
of  the  proposal  to  hold  a celebration  in  June,  1924,  at  some  point  in 
Ontario  to  commemorate  the  140th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Upper  Canada  by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  also  to  hold 
similar  celebrations  every  five  years  or,  at  most,  every  ten  years 
thereafter. 

“The  Association  also  approves  of  the  policy  of  holding  these 
celebrations  at  different  places  throughout  Canada  from  period  to 
period  so  that  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  services  rendered  by  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  on  behalf  of  the  Empire  may  not  be  for- 
gotten.” 

It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  persons  visited 
Belleville  during  the  five  days  of  the  celebration.  Nearly  every 
Province  in  Canada  and  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented, and  the  celebration  had  a splendid  effect  in  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  U.  E.  Loyalists,  and  the 
public  generally,  upon  the  services  and  sacrifices  rendered  by  the  U. 
E.  Loyalists  by  means  of  which  Canada  was  saved  for  the  Empire. 

During  the  forenoon  of  each  day  a meeting  was  held  on  the 
Court  House  grounds  where  addresses  were  given.  Entertainments 
of  various  kinds  were  provided  for  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

On  Thursday,  June  16th,  the  celebration  was  diverted  to  Adol- 
phustown  in  the  County  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  the  scene  of 
the  original  landing-place  of  the  band  of  Loyalists  on  June  16th, 
1784. 

1 

PROGRAMME 

Sunday,  June  15th,  2 p.m. — Military  Church  Parade  and  Drum- 
head Service  on  Armouries  lawn,  8.30  p.m. — Military  Band  Concert 
by  48th  Highlanders’  Band  on  Armouries  lawn. 

Monday,  June  16th,  10.30  a.m. — Lt.-Col.  S.  S.  Lazier,  Local 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Belleville,  and  Honorary  President 
of  the  organization  carrying  on  the  celebration,  opened  the  cere- 
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monies  on  the  Court  House  lawn  by  a few  appropriate  remarks, 
and  called  upon  His  Worship  Mayor  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  and  Brig.- 
Gen.  E.  J.  Westcott,  representing  Governor  Smith  of  New  York 
State.  Short  addresses  were  delivered  also  by  the  Hon.  Edmund 
Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P. ; W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  President  of  the  United 
Empire  Eoyalists,  Association  of  Canada ; Surgeon-General  G. 
Sterling  Ryerson;  Charles  S.  Rollins,  Warden  of  the  County  of 
Hastings,  and  Lt.-Col.  Roscoe  Vandewater,  D.S.O.,  Officer  com- 
manding the  15th  Battalion,  Argyll  Light  Infantry,  Belleville.  1.50 
p.m.— Military  Parade  and  Manoeuvres.  8.00  p.m. — Military  Tattoo 
at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Tuesday,  June  17th,  10.30  a.m. — Grand  Parade  of  Fraternal 
Organizations,  etc.  1.00  p.m. — Parade  of  Orange  Order.  Horse 
Races  and  Games.  3.00  p.m. — Ceremony  of  laying  of  corner-stone 
of  U.E.L.  Monument  at  the  entrance  to  Queen  Victoria  Park  by 
the  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  Ontario  A.F.  and 
A.M.  On  this  occasion  addresses  were  delivered  by  Sir  George 
Foster  and  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.  8.00  p.m. — Historical  Pageant. 

Wednesday,  June  18th,  10  a.m. — Parade  of  three  thousand  school 
children  to  Court  House  grounds  where  addresses  were  delivered 
by  W.  D.  Robb,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways; 
Major  W.  L.  Grant  and  Mayor  W.  W.  Hiltz,  of  Toronto,  and  Mayor 
W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.  Mr.  Robb  presented  a medal  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  to  Miss  Margaret  Blaind,  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
child  on  the  railway  tracks.  3.00  p.m. — Sports  and  Games.  8.00 
p.m. — Historical  Pageant  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Thursday,  June  19th,  Morning — Pilgrimage  to  Adolphustown 
where  addresses  were  delivered  by  W.  H.  Milling,  Warden  of  the 
County  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  acting  chairman;  Lt.-Col.  S.  S. 
Lazier,  Belleville;  P.  M.  Canniff,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Murray 
Whiting  Ferris,  South  Orange,  N.J. ; J.  L.  Haycock,  Adolphustown ; 
Mark  Vaughan',  Welland;  Russell  Nesbitt,  M.P.P.,  Toronto;  T.  A. 
Thompson.  M.P.P.,  Lanark;  W.  S.  Herrington,  K.C.,  Napanee;  and 
A.  MacGregor,  Mayor  of  Napanee.  1.00  p.m. — Horse  Races,  Sports 
and  Games  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Belleville.  8.30  p.m. — Community 
Dancing. 

Military  Units 

The  48th  Highlanders  of  Toronto;  the  Brockville  Rifles,  of 
Brockville;  the  Prince  of  Wales  Own  Regiment,  of  Kingston;  the 
Durham  Battalion;  the  Northumberland  Battalion;  the  Hastings 
and  Prince  Edward  Battalion;  the  1 5th  Battalion  Argyll  Light 
Infantry,  of  Belleville,  and  the  34th  Battery  C.F.A.,  of  Belleville. 

Officers  or  tha  U.  E.  L.  Calibration  Corporation 

President:  Lt.-Col.  S.  S.  Lazier;  General-Manager:  Mayor  W. 
C.  Mikel,  K.C.;  Treasurer:  Colonel  D.  Barragar;  Secretary:  R.  H. 
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Ketcheson ; Director  of  Ceremonies:  W.  L.  Doyle;  all  of  Belleville. 

Vics-Presidents 

London,  Eng.- — The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Bart;  Sir 
George  McLaren  Brown,  European  Manager  C.P.R. ; Col.  A.  Lome 
Hamilton,  C.M.G.,  President  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Col.  Grant  Morden,  M.P. 

Montreal,  Que. — Sir  Frederick  Williams  Taylor,  General  Man- 
ager, Bank  of  Montreal;  Sir  Mortimer  Davis;  Gen.  Sir  Arthur 
Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Principal  McGill  University,  and  W.  D. 
Robb,  Vice-Pres.  Canadian  National  Railways. 

Kingston, — Maj.-Gen.  Sir  A.  C.  Macdonell,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G., 
D.S.O.,  Commandant  Royal  Military  College;  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Taylor, 
Principal  Queen's  University,  and  Prof.  D.  McArthur,  Queen's 
University. 

Ottawa, — Harry  P.  Biggar,  Dominion  Archives. 

Toronto, — Hon.  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth ; Sir  Robert  Falconer, 
K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto;  Sir  Joseph  W. 
Flavelle,  Bart.,  President  National  Trust  Company  and  Chairman 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  etc. ; Sir  Edmund  Walker,  C.V.O.,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  President  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce;  Maj.-Gen.  Sir 
Henry  M.  Pellatt,  C.V.O.,  Hon.  Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P.;  Sir 
John  Willison;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Mulock; 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Masten ; the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Mowat;  Htmilius  Jarvis;  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. ; 
Gen,  Sir  Wm.  Otter,  K.C.B.,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.;  Major  W.  L.  Grant, 
LL.D.,  Principal  Upper  Canada  College;  Dr.  R.  B.  Orr,  President 
Ontario  Historical  Society;  C.  A.  Bogert,  General  Manager  Dom- 
inion Bank;  His  Worship  Mayor  W.  W.  Hiltz,  and  Dr.  J.  L. 
Hughes. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake, — Surgeon-General  G.  Sterling  Ryerson. 

Peterborough, — Hon.  George  N.  Gordon,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hamilton, — Hon.  Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  K.C.M.G. 

Winnipeg, — Hon.  Sir  Hugh  John  Macdonald,  K.C. 

Bay  of  Quinte  District, — W.  S.  Herrington,  K.C.,  Napanee;  E. 
Gus  Porter,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Belleville;  T.  H.  Thomson,  M.P.,  Madoc; 
John  Hubbs,  M.P.,  Picton;  E.  J.  Sexsmith,  M.P.,  Napanee;  M.  E. 
Maybee,  M.  P.  Trenton;  James  F.  Hill,  M.P.P.,  Shannonville ; Hon. 
J.  R.  Cooke,  M.P.P.,  Harold;  W.  D.  Black,  M.P.P.,  Parham; 
Charles  W.  Hambly,  M.P.P.,  Napanee;  H.  S.  Colliver,  M.P.P., 
Picton;  Major  J.  F.  B.  Belford,  M.P.P.,  Codrington;  W.  H.  Ireland, 
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M.P.P.,  Trenton;  Charles  S.  Rollins,  Coe  Hill,  Warden  of  the 
County  of  Hastings;  W.  H.  Milling,  Napanee,  Warden  of  the 
County  of  Lennox  and  Addington;  W.  M.  Fowlds,  Hastings,  War- 
den of  the  County  of  Northumberland  and  Durham;  Charlton 
Metcalfe,  R.R.  No.  3 Picton.  Warden  of  the  County  of  Prince 
Edward. 

His  Honour  Judge  McLean,  Picton ; His  Honour  Judge  Madden, 
Napanee;  His  Honour  Judge  Ward,  Port  Hope;  His  Honour  Judge 
Deroche,  Belleville;  His  Honour  Judge  Wills,  Belleville. 

His  Worship  Mayor  Harry  G.  Blakely,  Picton;  His  Worship 
Mayor  A.  MacGregor,  Napanee;  His  Worship  Mayor  W.  A.  Fraser, 
Trenton;  His  Worship  Mayor  Robert  Miller,  Deseronto. 

The  Clergy  of  the  City  of  Belleville ; Dr.  J.  J.  Farley,  W.  Rogers, 
F.  B.  Smith,  J.  D.  MacMillan  and  J.  A.  Kerr,  of  Belleville;  Alex- 
ander Moore,  J.  P.,  of  Latta;  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Councils  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District. 

ADDRESSES 

The  addresses  delivered  during  the  celebration  were  of  a high 
order.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  copies  of  all  of  them,  but  those 
received  are  reproduced  as  follows : 

Address  by  His  Worship  Mayor  W.  C.  Mikel,  K.C.,  delivered 
June  16th,  1924,  on  the  Court  House  lawn,  at  the  opening  of  the 
U.  E.  L.  Celebration  at  Belleville. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  City  of  Belleville  on 
this  occasion. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  declare  the  celebration  of  the  140th  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  officially  opened. 

It  is  more  than  a celebration ; it  is  a great  ceremonial.  History 
is  being  made  today. 

On  this  occasion  it  will  not  be  my  duty  to  deal  with  the  unhappy 
differences  that  preceded  the  war,  culminating  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  signed  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1783,  by  David  Hartley  for 
Great  Britain  and  by  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  by  which  the  independence  of 
those  States  was  admitted  by  Great  Britain. 

A Family  Quarrex 

There  were  contestants  on  each  side  of  the  great  controversy. 
Contestants  who  believed  in  the  merits  of  the  cause  for  which  they 
contended.  Many  thousands  laid  down  their  lives  on  each  side  in 
support  of  the  cause  in  which  they  believed.  It  was,  a family  quarrel 
largely  between  people  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  in  which  was 
manifested  all  the  bitterness  that  usually  exits  in  family  quarrels. 
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Loyalists  Lost  Out 

Those  who  supported  the  cause  of  the  Mother  Country,  Loyal- 
ists as  they  were  called,  lost  out.  At  the  end  of  the  war  many  of 
those  Loyalists  desired  to  continue  their  adherence  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Some  returned  to  Great  Britain,  some  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  others  came  to  various  parts  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Loyalists  Came  To  Canada 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1783,  seven  shiploads  of  these  Loyal- 
ists, convoyed  by  the  brig  “Hope,”  set  sail  from  New  York  City 
on  a two  thousand  mile  journey  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district,  in 
which  is  now  situated  the  City  of  Belleville.  This  territory  then 
formed  part  of  the  old  colony  of  Quebec.  After  a wearisome  and 
arduous  voyage  they  landed  at  their  destination  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1784.  The  Government  had  in  the  meantime  sent  surveyors 
ahead  to  lay  out  the  land  surrounding  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Many 
other  Loyalists,  singly  and  in  small  groups,  from  time  to  time 
afterwards  came  over  by  other  routes  such  as  Lake  Champlain, 
Niagara,  Detroit  and  the  Hudson  River  route  to  Oswego,  thence 
across  Lake  Ontario. 

Gave;  Up  Everything 

They  did  not  come  for  increased  wages  or  for  material  advan- 
tages. They  came  to  this  country  not  for  what  they  could  get  out 
of  it,  but  for  what  they  could  put  into  it.  They  came  almost  empty 
handed,  but  they  put  their  very  souls  into  the  country. 

They  had  fought  through  an  eight  year  war  in  which  many  gave 
up  their  lives.  They  broke  the  ties  of  friendship  and  family,  gave 
up  comfortable  homes,  forsook  opportunities  for  business  advance- 
ment, lost  over  a hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  property  owned 
by  them  before  the  war  and  came  to  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

No  Home  or  Welcome  Voice 

Usually  when  the  soldier  quits  the  battlefield  he  returns  to  a 
comfortable  home  where  he  is  greeted  by  welcoming  voices.  The 
home  to  which  the  Loyalists  came  was  the  native  forest  and  the 
sounds  which  greeted  him  were  the  growl  of  the  bear  and  the  howl 
of  the  wolf.  Even  those  who  hold  that  the  Loyalists  took  the 
wrong  course,  must  recognize  that  this  action  constituted  about  as 
fine  a piece  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  as  is  disclosed  in  history. 

A country  started  by  such  unselfish  noble  men  and  women  is 
indeed  fortunate. 

Hereditary  Title 

A “Mark  of  Honour”  was  conferred  upon  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  and  their  posterity  by  the  Canadian  Government  of  the 
day  by  an  order-in-council  passed  November  9th,  1789,  when  Lord 
Dorchester  was  Governor-General.  This  is  the  only  hereditary  title 
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ever  conferred  by  the  Canadian  Government.  It  was  not  conferred 
because  they  had  acquired  wealth  or  political  distinction,  or  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  a Prince’s  favor,  but  because  they  had  lost  every- 
thing but  their  loyalty,  and  had  served  so  well. 

Made:  a Great  Country 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  in  declaring  the  official  opening  of 
this  important  celebration  to  dwell  upon  the  terrible  hardships 
endured  by  those  Loyalists.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  while  they 
lost  the  war,  they  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  for  a great 
country. 

The  country  that  for  years  could  yield  them  but  a scanty  susten- 
ance now  produces  food  for  millions  abroad.  Last  year  the  Province 
of  Ontario  alone  had  an  output  of  its  mines  valued  at  $68,000,000, 
of  its  forests  $102,000,000,  of  its  fisheries  $2,866,813.08,  of  its  manu- 
factures $1,737,543,996. 

Peace  Lesson 

But  the  greatest  asset  of  Canada  today  is  the  good  feeling  that 
exists  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  two  countries  that  commenced  their  respective  careers  as 
a result  of  a war  with  each  other  and  are  inhabited  largely  by  the 
same  kind  of  people  that  inhabit  war-torn  Europe,  exist  side  by  side 
in  peace  and  concord  without  a fort,  gun  or  soldier  between  them. 
Year  after  year  Canadians  have  gone  over  to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  join  with  the  citizens  of  that  country  in  celebrations 
held  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  today  we  have  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  including  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Military  organizations  of  that  country,  joining  in 
this  great  celebration  with  the  people  of  Canada.  It  constitutes  a 
peace  lesson  which  might  well  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  has  one  neighbor,  which 
fact  still  further  emphasizes  the  strength  of  the  good  feelings 
existing  between  these  two  countries. 

Unique  Cerebration 

History  has  no  record  of  a celebration  such  as  is  commenced 
here  today.  It  has  been  approved  by  some  of  the  most  prominent 
persons  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Canada, 
by  representatives  of  labor  and  by  persons  holding  high  office  in  the 
Governments  of  these  countries.  Those  attending  the  celebration 
have  come  from  nearly  every  Province  and  State  on  the  North 
American  continent,  and  while  it  may  be  vain  to  hope  for  peace 
there  will  be  few  buccaneers  courageous  enough  to  defy  the  united 
powers  and  influence  of  these  three  democracies. 

Monument 

A simple  inexpensive  monument  will  be  erected  at  the  entrance 
to  Queen  Victoria  Park  in  the  City  of  Belleville  to  the  memory  of 
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the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  the  corner-stone  of  which  will  be 
laid  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Canada 
in  Ontario.  You  are  all  invited  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
this  monument. 

Address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Edmund  Bristol,  K.C.,  M.P., 
June  16th,  1924,  at  the  U.  E.  L.  Celebration,  Belleville. 

We  are  met  here  this  beautiful  June  morning  to  do  honour  to 
one  of  the  noblest  bands  of  men  and  women  who  ever  entered  this 
or  any  other  country.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  not  only 
fought  a long  fight  and  sacrificed  their  all  for  the  perpetuation  of 
British  institutions  on  this  continent,  but  they  blazed  out  a trail 
and  made  their  way  into  the  wilderness  of  Canada  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  this  great  country.  Their  sturdy  character,  their  spirit  of 
endurance  and  their  tenacity  of  purpose  have  been  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  the  dominant  element  of  the  country  ever  since. 
They  reached  the  promised  land,  but  they  knew  that  they  would  not 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  tremendous  struggle. 

In  the  war  of  1812-15  they  and  their  sons  laid  down  their  crude 
implements  of  husbandry,  took  up  the  weapons  of  battle  and 
achieved  what  seemed  impossible  in  the  successful  defence  of  their 
primitive  homes. 

In  every  time  of  trouble  that  has  since  come  upon  Canada,  their 
descendants  showed  the  same  love  of  the  old  flag.  They  conquered 
the  mighty  native  forests,  contended  against  forest  fires,  cleared  the 
land  and  found  time  to  develop  municipal  institutions,  organize 
government,  administer  law,  inaugurate  schools  and  support  re- 
ligion. It  is  most  fitting  that  we  their  descendants,  living  today, 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  efforts,  should  assemble  and  in  some 
slight  degree  pay  tribute  to  their  worth.  They  dared  to  love  their 
country  and  be  poor.  It  is  said  that  “people  will  not  look  forward 
to  posterity  who  never  look,  backward  to  their  ancestors.”  No 
people  have  ancestors  who  can  inspire  greater  pride  than  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  so  many  from  the  neighbouring  Republic 
joining  with  us  in  this  celebration,  because  it  shows  that  even  those 
whose  country  fought  against  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  re- 
cognize the  high  principles  by  which  they  were  actuated.  It  also 
shows  that  the  day  of  “better  understanding”  is  at  hand.  The 
voice  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  is  for  peace,  and  it  will 
have  an  influence  not  only  on  this  continent  but  in  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  Canada  there  have  been  at  times  misunderstandings  between 
English-speaking  Canadians  and  French-speaking  Canadians,  but 
a brighter  day  is  dawning.  We  readily  recognize  the  great  services 
the  French-Canadian  rendered  at  the  time  of  the  struggle  which 
culminated  in  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists.  We  have  lived  too  much 
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apart.  We  sometimes  have  failed  to  appreciate  each  other’s  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  use  his  efforts  to 
remove  difficulties  and  to  bring  about  a “better  understanding.” 
Our  material  interests  are  the  same,  and  the  destinies  of  Canada 
require  that  mutual  forbearance  should  govern  our  actions  and 
soften  our  words. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  praise  the  Indians  of  this  country 
whose  ancestors  appreciated  the  principles  of  British  justice  and 
freedom  and  rallied  round  the  Union  Jack  and  followed  it  to  this 
country. 

With  great  ancestors,  good  institutions,  a land  teeming  with 
wealth,  a united  people  who  love  their  country  and  desire  to  emulate 
the  sturdy  pioneers,  Canada  is  destined  to  become  a powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  world. 

Address  by  Brigadier  - General  E.  J.  Westcott,  representing 
Governor  Smith  of  New  York  State,  delivered  at  the  U.  E.  L.  Cele- 
bration at  Belleville,  June  16th,  1924. 

I am  no  stranger  to  Canada  as  I have  spent  some  time  here 
fishing  every  year  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  U.  E.  Loyalists  felt  that  they  could  not  remain  in  the  United 
States  after  the  War  of  Independence  and  left  for  Canada.  I note 
that  the  Americans  do  not  feel  proud  over  the  confiscation  of  Loyal- 
ist goods. 

I feel  that  every  true  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  join  with 
me  in  honouring  these  U.  E.  Loyalists.  We  have  lived  in  peace 
and  harmony  for  over  one  hundred  years  and  I believe  we  shall 
always  live  in  peace.  I believe  that  nothing  can  cause  a war  of  the 
different  English-speaking  races. 

Editor’s  Note — Further  extracts  from  General  Westcott’s  address  will 
be  found  on  page  27  of  this  volume. 

Address  by  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  introducing  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Sir  George  E.  Foster. 

Most  Worshipful  Sir,  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Most  Worshipful  the  Im- 
mediate Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  who  is  the  Acting  Grand  Master  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  pleasing  duty  devolves  upon  me  as  President  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada,  of  introducing 
the  orator  of  the  day. 

You  will  recall  that  the  territory  now  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces  was  granted  by  King 
James  I by  Royal  Charter  to  Sir  William  Alexander  in  1621  and 
with  the  exception  of  a brief  interlude  during  the  Seven  Years  War 
that  territory  has  remained  British  ever  since  King  James,  as  the 
first  Stuart  King  of  England,  gave  to  this  territory  the  name  of 
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New  Scotland.  The  Tercentenary  of  this  grant  was  fittingly  cele- 
brated at  Annapolis  Royal  in  the  Summer  of  1921. 

When  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  forced  thou- 
sands of  Loyalists  to  emigrate  from  the  Thirteen  Colonies  the 
natural  outlet  for  the  emigration  was  this  British  Colony.  The 
exodus  began  in  1776  and  continued  throughout  the  war.  From 
Boston,  Mass.,  went  many  thousands,  including  four  of  the  five 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  lawyers  and 
professional  men.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783  twenty 
shiploads  of  Loyalists  left  New  York  for  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John 
River.  They  landed  May  18,  1783,  and  thus  founded  the  Loyalist 
City  of  St.  John. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Loyalists 
were  “scraps  of  paper”,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  individual  col- 
onies to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  refugee  Loyalists 
streamed  into  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1783.  The  City  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  who  declined  to  evacuate  it  until  the  last  refugee  had 
come  in.  Among  the  last  refugees  who  left  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1783,  were  the  Loyalist  pioneers  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

While  our  ancestors  came  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness 
and  were  deprived  of  that  communication  with  the  outside  world 
possessed  by  the  Maritime  Loyalists,  it  turned  out  that  our  an- 
cestors chose  better  than  they  knew,  as  what  are  now  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  did  not  possess  the  wide  stretches  of  fertile  agri- 
cultural land  that  were  available  in  this  part  of  Canada. 

The  result  has  been  that  New  Scotland  from  similar  causes  has 
followed  the  destiny  of  Old  Scotland.  The  old  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land from  her  rugged  soil  has  produced  men  who  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  Empire  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  her 
population.  She  has  given  a long  line  of  premiers  and  statesmen 
to  the  British  Parliament  and  has  even  furnished  high  dignitaries 
to  the  Anglican  Church. 

Such  also  has  been  the  role  played  by  New  Scotland  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada.  She  has  given  us  premiers  and  statesmen 
whose  names  are  household  words  among  Canadians  and  we  have 
with  us  to-day  the  descendant  of  a New  Brunswick  Loyalist  who 
occupies  a foremost  place  in  this  succession  of  statesmen;  a man 
whose  parliamentary  utterances  have  levelled  up  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  and  who  is  recognized 
throughout  the  whole  British  Empire  as  one  of  the  Empire’s  most 
brilliant  orators.  I introduce  to  you  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
George  Eulas  Foster. 

Editor’s  Note — An  abstract  of  Sir  George  Foster’s  address  will  be  found 
on  page  28  of  this  volume. 
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Address  by  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C.,  following  the  laying  of  the 
Corner-stone  with  Masonic  ceremonies  under  the  direction  of  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  Colonel  Ponton,  Past  Grand  Master. 

Most  Worshipful  Sir,  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Permit  me  in  my  capacity  as  President  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists’  Association  of  Canada,  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  voice  the  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  our  Association  for  the  signal  honour  conferred 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  desire  of  the  promoters  of  this  memorial  in  summon- 
ing a meeting  of  Grand  Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 

We  also  wish,  Most  Worshipful  Sir,  to  express  our  deep  grati- 
tude to  you  personally  as  the  Immediate  Past  Grand  Master  and 
to  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Masonic 
Craft  generally,  who  have  assisted  and  co-operated  in  the  cere- 
monial. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  stone  should  have  been  laid  by  the 
Fraternity,  as  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Loyalists 
who  came  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District  in  1784,  was  himself  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Craft.  When  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  concluded  in  1783  he  was  the  official  head  of  Capitular  Masonry 
in  the  then  Province  of  New  York.  There  were  many  Masons 
among  these  Loyalists  and  in  December,  1783,  while  wintering  at 
Sorel,  at  their  request  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec 
went  down  to  Sorel  and  preached  to  them  on  St.  John’s  Day. 

On  behalf  of  our  Association  I also  wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  Belleville 
for  the  kindly  thought  which  has  prompted  this  memorial  in  honour 
of  the  pioneer  Loyalists. 

I would  also  congratulate  them  upon  the  wise  selection  of  the 
site  for  the  memorial.  Tradition  informs  us  that  this  was  the 
first  soil  settled  upon  by  the  pioneers  of  this  City.  Just  across  the 
way,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Front  and  Dundas,  the  first 
tavern  was  erected.  Hugh  Judge,  a Quaker  missionary,  passed 
through  here  in  1799  and  spent  a night  at  that  tavern.  Although 
he  writes  with  broad  Quaker  charity  it  is  obvious  from  what  he 
says  that  he  did  not  like  the  accommodation.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  Hugh  Judge  was  a teetotaller  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
strength  and  purity  of  the  whiskey  dispensed  by  the  host,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  early  settlers,  fully  compensated  for  what  the  tavern 
lacked  in  the  way  of  other  comforts  ! Still,  after  making  all  al- 
lowances, the  man  would  indeed  have  been  an  optimist  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  that  from  that  humble  beginning  would  evolve  the 
splendid  Hotel  Quinte  which  is  today  the  pride  of  this  City. 

Just  across  the  way  is  the  Wallbridge  homestead  which  also 
has  played  a large  part  in  its  contribution  to  the  development  of 
this  Province. 
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One  may  well  adapt  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  and  say  that 
the  same  heaven  is  indeed  over  our  heads,  the  same  river  flows 
at  our  feet,  but  all  else  how  changed! 

The  story  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  is  known  to  you  all.  They 
acted  throughout  from  a sense  of  duty  and,  like  all  high  and  noble 
actions  that  spring  from  this  source,  the  result  has  redounded  to 
their  honour  and  they  have  left  behind  them  a glorious  example 
for  us  to  emulate. 

What  we  say  here  to-day  will  not  long  be  remembered,  but  what 
they  have  done  here  will  never  be  forgotten! 

I would  close  by  quoting  the  immortal  words  of  Pericles  spoken 
in  praise  of  the  fallen  heroes  of  Athens.  These  words  were  incor- 
porated in  an  address  given  by  Dr.  J.  Murray  Clark,  K.C.,  of 
Toronto,  Canada,  at  Annapolis  Royal  in  1921.  They  are  as  follows : 

“But  each  one,  man  by  man,  has  won  imperishable  praise,  each 
has  gained  a glorious  grave — not  that  sepulchre  of  earth  wrherein 
they  lie,  but  the  living  tomb  of  everlasting  remembrance  wherein 
their  glory  is  enshrined,  remembrances  that  will  live  on  the  lips, 
that  will  blossom  in  the  deeds  of  their  countrymen  the  world 
over.  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  heroes;  monuments 
may  rise  and  tablets  be  set  up  to  them  in  their  own  land;  but  on 
far-off  shores  there  is  an  abiding  memorial  that  no  pen  or  chisel 
has  traced;  it  is  graven,  not  on  stone  or  brass,  but  on  the  living 
heart  of  humanity.  Take  these  men,  then,  for  your  examples. 
Like  them,  remember  that  prosperity  can  be  only  for  the  free, 
that  freedom  is  the  sure  possession  of  those  alone  who  have  cour- 
age to  defend  it.” 

MEDAL  PRESENTED  TO  MISS  MARGARET  BLAIND 

On  the  18th  of  June  an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Robb,  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  presented  a Medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
to  Miss  Margaret  Blaind,  who,  at  risk  of  her  own  life,  had  saved 
the  life  of  a little  girl  she  had  noticed  sitting  on  the  railway  tracks 
near  Belleville. 


United  Empire  Loyalist  Monument 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1924,  the  U.  E.  L.  Monument,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  June  17th,  was  unveiled  by 
His  Honour  Colonel  Henry  Cockshutt,  Eieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which 
seven  shiploads  of  U.  E.  Loyalists,  convoyed  by  the  brig  “Hope/' 
set  sail  from  New  York  City  in  1783  for  Canada. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment, begining  at  3 p.m. 

“ ‘God  Save  the  King/  Hymn,  ‘O  God  our  Help  in  Ages  Past/ 
Address  by  Lt.-Col.  S.  S.  Lazier,  President  of  the  U.  E.  L.  Cele- 
bration Corporation.  Address  and  Unveiling  of  the  Monument  by 
His  Honour  Colonel  Henry  Cockshutt.  Song,  ‘O  Canada/  sung  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Gill,  of  Trenton.  Address  by  W.  S.  Morden,  K.C. 
‘God  Save  the  King/  ” 

The  following  are  two  of  the  addresses : 

Address  delivered  by  Colonel  S.  S.  Lazier,  September  8,  1924, 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  U.  E.  L.  Monument  at  the  entrance  to  Queen 
Victoria  Park,  Belleville,  by  His  Honour  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

May  it  please  Your  Honour,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

We  have  reached  the  last  stage  in  the  celebration  of  the  140th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte. 

The  coming  of  these  hardy  pioneers  to  Canada  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
while  they  suffered  many  hardships  and  privations  in  hewing  out 
for  themselves  homes  in  an  almost  trackless  forest,  it  was  all  worth 
while.  “They  builded  better  than  they  knew.”  Their  coming  made 
Canada  safe  forever  as  part  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  are  all 
proud  to  be  subjects.  Intensely  loyal  themselves  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  that  their  descendants,  numbering  tens  of  thousands, 
should  be  imbued  with  the  same  loyalty. 

Scattered  along  the  border  from  Halifax  to  Detroit  they  have 
had  much  to  do  in  maintaining  and  retaining  that  loyalty  to  British 
institutions  which  has  made  Canada  such  an  important  and  loyal 
part  of  the  Empire. 

That  week  in  June  last  will  be  looked  upon  as  a red  letter  week 
in  the  history  of  this  part  of  Canada.  The  magnificent  and  impres- 
sive military  parade,  with  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  National 
Defence  at  the  saluting  base ; the  patriotic  addresses  delivered  by 
many  of  Canada’s  most  eloquent  sons,  U.  E.  Loyalist  descendants ; 
the  pageant  portraying  the  lives  and  hardships  • of  our  patriotic 
ancestors ; the  impressive  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
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this  memorial  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  loyal  and  patriotic  fra- 
ternal society  the  Free  Masons  of  Canada;  the  pilgrimage  to  Adol- 
phustown  and  the  thousands  of  citizens  interested  in  and  taking 
part  in  the  whole  week's  proceedings,  made  up  a celebration 
worthy  of  the  object  and  the  occasion,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  saw  or  took  part  in  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
were  not  all  British-born  subjects.  Many  of  them  were  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  Hollanders  and  refugees  from  many  Europ- 
ean countries  who  fled  from  Europe  to  escape  persecution  and 
oppression  and  had  become  so  enamoured  with  the  liberties  they  had 
enjoyed  that  they  gave  up  comfortable  homes  and  many  prominent 
positions  to  join  with  the  British-born  subjects  and  remain  under 
the  folds  of  the  flag  that  always  has  stood  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

A momument  to  our  hardy  ancestors  was  erected  at  Adolphus- 
town  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  their  landing.  The  Committee 
having  this  celebration  in  charge  thought  that  there  should  be 
some  memorial  erected  in  this  city  in  some  public  place  where  it 
would  be  seen  by  many  more  people  and  be  a greater  object  lesson 
to  the  rising  generations. 

The  memorial  to  be  unveiled  today  is  the  result  of  the  decision 
then  come  to,  and  it  is  a memorial  unpretentious  and  inexpensive, 
not  a monument,  the  miniature  log  cabin  being  symbolic  of  their 
hardships  and  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  whole  being  a lesson 
in  patriotism  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  that  talented  architect,  J.  Arnold 
Thomson,  for  his  services  in  this  connection.  Fie  not  only  designed 
the  memorial  but  devoted  considerable  of  his  time  since  in  seeing 
that  it  was  properly  erected. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  important  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
unveiling,  and  we  are  particularly  honoured  today  in  having  the  re- 
presentative of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  His  Honour  Colonel 
Henry  Cockshutt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  Belleville  again,  and  hope  that  it  may  not  be  the  last  time  he 
will  visit  us. 

Our  present  Governor  has  become  one  of  the  most  democratic 
Governors  we  ever  had.  He  has  brought  himself  into  personal 
contact  with  more  men  and  women,  prominent  in  social,  business, 
educational  and  professional  life  throughout  the  Province,  than  any 
other  Governor  we  have  ever  had.  The  people  of  Ontario  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  the  Government  House  at  Toronto  is  something 
more  than  headquarters  for  the  social  life  of  that  city. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


Address  to  tke  Lieutenant-Governor 

Address  presented  to  His  Honour  Colonel  Henry  Cockshutt, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  His  Worship, 
Mayor  W.  C.  Mikel,  B.C.L.,  K.O.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  Belleville,  September  8,  1924,  to  unveil 
the  monument  erected  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  at  the  entrance  to 
Queen  Victoria  Park,  Belleville. 

Your  Honour  Colonel  Henry  Cockshutt,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario : — 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Belleville  I have  much  pleasure  in 
welcoming  you  to  Belleville,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  office 
you  hold,  of  the  ceremony  which  occasions  your  visit  and  also 
because  you  have  endeared  yourself  personally  to  so  many  of  our 
citizens. 

In  1816,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  Sir  Francis  Gore 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Lady  Bella  Gore,  honoured  this  community 
with  its  first  visit  of  a Lieutenant-Governor.  Belleville  was  then 
Thurlow  village,  sometimes  called  Meyers’  Creek,  and  had  a popu- 
lation of  about  150  persons.  That  visit  had  a far-reaching  effect, 
because,  on  that  occasion,  Belleville  received  its  name,  chosen  to 
commemorate  the  visit  by  adopting  the  first  syllable  of  Lady  Bella 
Gore’s  name. 

The  territory  comprising  the  City  of  Belleville  was  settled  origin- 
ally by  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  Belleville  is  the  first  city  in 
Canada  to  erect  a monument  to  their  memory.  The  monument  is 
plain,  simple,  inexpensive  and  enduring,  to  typify  the  conditions  of 
the  early  pioneer.  The  representation  of  the  log  cabin  reminds  us 
of  their  first  home  and  suggests  the  sacrifices  made,  the  services 
rendered  and  the  hardships  endured  by  these  people  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  Empire. 

The  Province  of  which  Your  Honour  is  the  executive  head 
was  settled  by  the  people  whom  the  monument  unveiled  by  you 
today  is  intended  to  commemorate.  The  late  Honourable  Sir  Rich- 
ard Cartwright,  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Ontario  by  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  said : “All  other  colonies  have  been  formed  by 
men  who  sought  to  better  their  condition,  or  were  formed  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  or  obtained  by  conquest,  but  Ontario 
stands  alone  as  the  colony  formed  by  men  making  great  sacrifices 
to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.” 

The  late  Sir  John  Beverley  Robinson,  Bart.,  said:  “Their  feel- 
ings sprang  from  a pure  source.  Their  loyalty  was  sincere,  for  it 
led  to  sacrifice  of  property,  of  country,  of  kindred  and  friends.” 

That  they  were  a liberty -loving  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
their  Legislature  was  the  first  on  this  continent  to  legislate  against 
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slavery.  That  they  were  a generous  and  forgiving  people  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  Province  to  the 
people  of  the  new  Republic,  the  States  of  which  had  banished  so 
many  of  the  Loyalist  leaders.  That  they  were  humane  and  peace- 
ful is  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  wars  with  the  Indians.  That  they 
were  courageous  fighters  is  established  by  the  fact  that,  after  having 
lost  out  in  an  eight  years’  war,  undaunted  they  turned  their  faces 
northward  to  do  battle  with  the  native  forests  and  the  wild  animals 
for  new  homes. 

The  eighth  of  September  is  an  important  anniversary  in  the 
history  of  the  Province  because  it  was  on  the  eighth  of  September, 
1783,  that  seven  shiploads  of  Loyalists  set  sail  from  New  York 
Oity,  convoyed  by  the  brig  “Hope,”  on  a two  thousand  mile 
journey  for  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1784. 

May  your  term  of  office  continue  to  be  one  of  advantage  to  the 
Province  and  honour  to  yourself. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  MIKEL, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Belleville. 
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Sherwood,  Sir  A.  P 

Sifton,  Mrs.  Edgar  T 
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Spicer,  Mrs 
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Spohn,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  W. 
Stuart,  Sir  Campbell 


.Saxby,  Sask. 
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.Foxboro. 
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.Prescott. 

.Prescott. 

.Prescott. 

.Hamilton. 

.London,  Eng. 


Taylor,  Miss  Agnes Hamilton. 

Taylor,  Sir  F.  Williams Montreal,  Que. 

Thompson,  Rev.  H.  V Erindale. 

Thompson,  Mrs Erindale. 

Tidswell,  Mrs.  Kate Ottawa. 

Tisdale,  David  Robb Simcoe. 


Van  Wagner,  Miss  E.  G Hamilton. 

Vaudry,  Miss  Mary  O.,  M.A Windsor  Hills,  Que. 

Vosburg,  W.  H St.  Catharines. 

Vosburg,  Mrs.  W.  H St.  Catharines. 


Wallbridge,  C.  M Madoc. 

Wallbridge,  G.  M Madoc. 

Walmsley,  J.  E Belleville. 

White,  Dr.  G.  J Picton. 

White,  Homer Picton. 

White,  Mrs.  Homer Picton. 

Whitmore,  A.  E Regina,  Sask. 

Whitmore,  Dr.  Frank Regina,  Sask. 

Whitmore,  George  R Regina,  Sask. 

Williams,  A Sarnia. 

Williams,  Mrs.  A Sarnia. 


Young,  Miss  Mabel  M 


Ottawa. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  B.  Aikins,  Toronto. 

Major  J.  G.  Beam,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Beemer,  Toronto. 

S.  J.  Boehm,  Woodstock. 

C.  A.  Boehm,  Waterloo. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Brereton,  Toronto. 

G.  E.  Bristol,  Hamilton. 

Captain  George  H.  Capron  Brooke,  Toronto. 
A.  P.  Burritt,  Toronto. 

Rev.  N.  Burwash,  Toronto. 

R.  J.  Campbell,  London,  Eng. 

Wilfred  Campbell,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Ottawa. 
Mrs.  Henry  Cawthra,  Toronto. 

L.  de  Veter  Chipman,  Nova  Scotia. 

N.  F.  Davidson,  K.C.,  Toronto. 

Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison,  Sr.,  Toronto. 
Colonel  George  Taylor  Denison,  Jr.,  Toronto. 
Miss  F.  A.  Dickson,  St.  Catharines. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ferguson,  Toronto. 

Miss  Madeline  Fraleck,  Belleville. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Gemmell,  Ottawa. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  German,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  Grant,  Toronto. 

Captain  Forsyth  Grant,  Toronto. 

Columbus  Greene,  Toronto. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  J.  Gregory,  Lacombe,  Alberta. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Hallowell,  Walkerville. 

Mrs.  G.  Harman,  Toronto. 

Colonel  George  H.  Ham,  Montreal,  Que. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Hetherington,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  R.  Stearns  Hicks,  Toronto. 

A.  J.  Hill,  New  Westminster,  B.C 
Prof.  L.  H.  Horning,  Toronto. 

Miss  Bessie  S.  McLean  Howard,  Toronto. 
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Allen  W.  Johnson,  Toronto. 

Major  W.  N.  Keefer,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  George  Kerr,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Rowan  Kertland,  Toronto. 

Miss  Charlotte  Macaulay,  Kingston. 

Miss  J.  J.  MacCallum,  Toronto. 

A.  Claude  Macdonell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Toronto. 

Colonel  A.  H.  Macdonald,  Guelph. 

Mrs.  Grant  Macdonald,  Toronto. 

L.  Clarke  Macklem,  Toronto. 

Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  Macnab,  Toronto. 

His  Honour  Judge  Herbert  S.  McDonald,  Brockville. 
Miss  Catharine  Merritt,  Toronto. 

Colonel  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Moray,  Brockville. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Mudge,  Oakville. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Nelles,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  L.  Nelles,  Toronto. 

R.  S.  Neville,  K.C.,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Allen  Noxon,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Orser,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Pyne,  Toronto. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  O.  Raymond,  St.  John,  N.B., 
and  Toronto. 

Miss  Ada  Read,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Robertson,  Toronto. 

Hon.  Sir  Rodmond  P.  Roblin,  K.C.M.G.,  Winnipeg. 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Royce,  Toronto. 

Surgeon-General  George  Sterling  Ryerson,  Toronto. 
Mr.  T.  E.  McN.  Secord,  Guelph. 

Rev.  Dean  G.  L.  Starr,  Kingston. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Stevenson,  Toronto. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  I.  Warner,  St.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Thomas. 
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Ponton,  Lt.-Col.  W.  N.,  28. 

Port  Ryerse,  41-3. 

Porter,  E.  Gus,  K.C.,  M.P.,  153. 
Postage,  54. 

Price,  Dr.  F.  D.,  12. 

Prices  of  Commodities,  etc.,  41,  91. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Address  to  H.R.H. 

The,  21,  72;  The  Reply,  73. 

Pericles  on  fallen  heroes  of  Athens,  26, 
161. 

Pyne,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  35. 

Prinyer,  John,  and  Family,  93-4. 
Prinyer’s  Cove  (Macdonell’s),  93. 

Quebec,  39,  40-5,  58,  78,  80-5. 

Quinte,  Bay  of,  78,  87-9,  90-3-8,  132-3. 

Raymond,  W.  B.,  K.C.,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Raymond,  Ven.  Archdeacon  W.  O.,  16, 
21-2-5,  33-5,  100. 

Reburn,  Mrs.  E.  T.,  8,  9,  10-1-2-3,  30. 
Riddell,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice,  W.  R., 
LL.D..  F.R.S.C.,  26,  32-7,  153. 

Roads,  Pioneer,  131. 

Roaf,  J.  R.,  K.C.,  6. 

Robb,  W.  D.,  152-3,  161. 

Robertson,  A.  G.  S.,  9. 

Robinson,  Colonel  Beverley,  97. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Bertha  W.,  8,  9,  10-1-2-3. 
Rogers,  Colonel,  77-8. 

Ross,  Miss  Elsie  M.,  8. 

Ryerson,  Egerton,  LL.D.,  15,  39,  43-4,  63. 
Ryerson,  George,  44. 


Ryerson,  Brig.-Gen.  George  Sterling,  5, 
6,  7,  12,  20-4-5-7-9,  33-7,  44,  152-3. 
Ryerson,  Colonel  Joseph,  40-3-4-9. 
Ryerson  (Ryerse),  Col.  Samuel,  40-3-4- 
7-8. 

Schools,  43-4,  57-9,  61-2-3,  81,  95,  113. 
Scott,  Miss,  9,  10-1. 

Secord,  Mrs.  Laura,  68. 

Secord,  Peter,  and  Family,  44,  52-3.  " 
Servos,  Christopher,  and  Family,  142-3- 
4-8-9,  150. 

Servos,  Captain  Daniel,  147-8-9. 

Servos,  Jacob,  148. 

Servos,  Captain  John  D.,  149. 

Servos,  John  R.,  32,  140. 

Servos,  Thomas,  145-7-8. 

Shaw,  Lt.-Col.  G.  A.,  5,  24-8. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  5,  6,  7,  24. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Howard,  9,  10-1-2. 

Sheard,  Mrs.  Charles,  6. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  43-4-5,  79,  80-3. 
Simpson,  Miss  Elsie,  45. 

Snider,  Mrs.  Mary  Servos,  148. 

Spencer  family,  The  Beechwoods,  67-8. 
Spicer,  Daniel,  and  Family,  102-3-8. 
Spicer,  Captain  Sterling  L.,  M.D.,  13, 
26.  102-8. 

Stark,  James  H.,  17,  36. 

Talbot,  Colonel,  49. 

Taylor,  Sir  Frederick  Williams,  153. 
Teachers,  57,  87,  104-5-8. 

Tecumseh,  49. 

Thompson,  Rev.  H.  V.,  13,  28-9,  32,  118. 
Thompson,  T.  A.,  M.P.P.,  152. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10-1  - 
2-3. 

Tisdale,  Col.  David,  47. 

Tisdale,  Captain  Ephraim,  47,  50. 
Transactions,  U.E.L.,  26,  31-3-5-6. 
Tupper,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  8,  12-3. 

Van  Alstine,  Major  Peter,  77-8,  90. 

Van  Koughnet,  Arthur,  6,  7. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,  25,  100. 

Vittoria,  40-3-5. 

Wallbridge,  Miss,  13. 

Waters,  Lt.-Col.  Mackenzie,  M.C.,  13, 
31,  101. 

White,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10-1-2-3, 
21-2-3,  25-6-9,  30-4,  73. 

Willingdon,  His  Excellency  Viscount,  32. 
Wills,  His  Honour  Judge,  154. 
Winthrop,  John,  67. 

Wylie,  B.  M.,  28. 

Yonker  (Youker)  family,  The,  102-7; 
House,  104. 

York  (Toronto),  83-4. 


